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ON THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 


TuHE thoughts to which we design 
to give expression in the present arti- 
cle have been suggested by some 
essays on the same subject in the 
Civilta Cattolica. We intend to re- 
produce in part some of the sugges- 
tions of the very able writer of the 
essays just alluded to, with other 
considerations of our own; and, as it 
is impossible to draw a line of de- 
marcation between the borrowed and 
the original portions of our own es- 
say, we merely acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to our illustrious contem- 
porary, without claiming the authori- 
ty of its great name for any special 
proposition we may advance. 

What measures are desirable in 
order to improve the quality and ex- 
tend the influence of our higher edu- 
cation? This is the question we 
propose to be discussed. We are 
not undertaking to give it an ex- 
haustive examination or discussion; 
but what we do have to say will 
have reference to it in some of its 
bearings, and, we may hope, if it 
does’ not command entire and uni- 
versal assent, will at least provoke 
thought, inquiry, and discussion, thus 


preparing the way for the manifesta- 
tion of truth and leading to useful 
practical results. 

The first and principal proposition 
we desire to set forth is that the 
basis and chief part of the higher 
Catholic education should be the in- 
culcation of a sound and complete 
philosophy. It is philosophy, and 
that alone, which really educates the 
mind ; that is, develops, strengthens, 
and perfects its natural principles and 
powers, thus making it actually in- 
telligent. Other branches of study 
are more properly defined to be in- 
struction, since their end is to furnish 
the mind with materials for the in- 
tellectual faculties to make use of in 
science or art. We are only repeat- 
ing what has been often said by wise 
men, when we affirm that false phi- 
losophy is one principal cause of the 
most destructive errors and evils of 
the present epoch. The lack of true 
philosophy exposes a great multitude 
of badly or imperfectly instructed 
persons who rank with the educated 
class to the influence of these errors 
and evils, even though the most es- 
sential truths and moral principles, 
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subverted by the said errors, have 
been taught them by the way of 
faith and tradition. Ideology is at 
the basis of everything. All first 
principles are rooted in it. Substitute 
for it something false, and everything 
is corrupted at its very root. Re- 
move it, and all reality or living force 
in principles is lost, and only sensible 
phenomena remain as the object of 
either the intellect or the will. In 
some conditions of society or states 
of life, the wisdom which is necessa- 
ry for securing all the ends of life is 
sufficiently given by the purely reli- 
gious teaching of the church. ‘Those 
who are not exposed to the danger 
of false philosophy or pseudo-scien- 
tific scepticism, and who do not need 
much intellectual culture, find all 
they want in the instruction that 
comes by the way of faith, which is 
indeed of far greater value than all 
science. But those for whom it is 
the great present duty and need to 
provide a higher Catholic education 
in this country, do not belong to that 
class. They are exposed to the 
above-mentioned dangers, and they 
desire an intellectual culture of great- 
er or less extent beyond the mere 
common elementary schooling, which 
culture they are determined to get if 
possible. The purely religious in- 
struction of the catechism and the 
Sunday sermon are not enough for 
such as these. They are enough to 
give them the faith and a certain 
knowledge of their duty, so that they 
are inexcusable if they are false eith- 
er to the one or the other. But they 
are not enough to give them that 
understanding of the reasonableness, 
historical evidence, excellence, and 
glory of the Catholic religion, the 
absurdity, baselessness, intrinsic and 
extrinsic worthlessness of all forms of 
heresy and infidelity, which is desira- 
ble for them. The Council of the 
Vatican has decreed that, 
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**If any one shall say that Catholics 
can have just reason for withholding their 
assent and calling into doubt the faith 
which they have received from the teach- 
ing of the church, until they shall have 
completed a scientific demonstration of 
the truth of their faith; let him be ana. 
thema.” * 


Yet the same council laments the 
perversion of many among the faith- 
ful through false philosophy. ‘The 
danger exists, therefore, that we have 
spoken of. What we desire to show is 
that careful education in sound phi 
losophy is, for those who are endan- 
gered by false philosophy, the best 
and strongest safeguard next to reli 
gious teaching and sacramental grace 
Says the Infallible Teacher of Chris- 
tians, the holy council approving, 


“ As generations and centuries roll on, 
let the understanding, knowledge, and 
wisdom of each and every one, of indi- 
viduals and of the whole church, grow 
apace, and increase exceedingly.” + 


Crescat intelligentia, scientia, sapien- 
tia. Every one knows what is chief- 
ly meant in the Catholic schools by 
scientia and sapientia. It is theology 
and philosophy. The latter is more 
properly called science than the form- 
er, since it proceeds throughout from 
principles of natural reason, and 
deals with that portion of the truth 
which is demonstrable by immediate 
or mediate evidence. Philosophy is 
also wisdom, safientia, as well as sci- 
ence ; as is proved by all the scholas- 
tic philosophers at length in the pre- 
liminary treatises of their metaphy- 
sics. The advancement of philoso- 
phy is, therefore, most certainly de- 
sired by the entire Catholic hierarchy 
as a great good, and we have only 
to inquire the nature and extent of 
that good which is to be expected 
from it. It is not necessary to delay 


* Const. Te Fide, Canones, iii. 6. 
t Idem. cap. iv. in fine. 
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long in arguing out this part of the 
subject ; for all Catholic writers are 
agreed that philosophy adds to the 
intellect, already elevated and enligh- 
tened by divine faith, a new and 
splendid ornament, by giving it the 
understanding of that which reason 
is able to investigate in the highest 
realms of truth—that it is an armor 
of defence against all the poisoned 
weapons of false philosophy, and an 
irresistible weapon of offensive war- 
fare against the same dangerous ene- 
my. ‘The universal practice of the 
church is in accordance with this 
Everywhere, in the schools 
which are directed by the hierarchy, 
philosophy forms the basis of the 
higher education which is given in 
the course of collegiate studies. This 
is the case in our own colleges and 
seminaries in the United States. It 
is not, therefore, precisely of the ne- 
cessity of promoting the study of the 
elements of logic and metaphysics in 
our colleges, that we find any parti- 
cular reason to speak at present. 
We have in view a kind of education 
which is given to those young per- 
sons who study for several years after 
the time of childhood has passed, 
but who do not go through a colle- 
giate course, and we have reference 
to the education of girls as well as 
to that of boys. 


“4 
1dea. 


So far as the boys are concerned, 
there can be no question of the ne- 
cessity of making philosophy the 
principal part of their education. 
Some of them, after passing through 
this kind of medium course of in- 
struction, study law, medicine, or en- 
gineering. Others go into mercantile 
life, or some species of business in 
which they have the hope and the pro- 
spect of gaining a considerable share of 
wealth and influence. The youth of 
this class, when they arrive at man- 
hood, have also open before them a 
great many positions and offices in 
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civil and political life, in which they 
will have the opportunity of render- 
ing most essential services to religion 
and morality. In this country of 
speech-making and newspapers, there 
is a chance for a great number of 
persons who are tolerably smart and 
well informed, to bring what know- 
ledge and sense they have into play 
in the narrower if not in the wider 
circles of influence. Then, not least 
in importance, there is the army of 
school-teachers that will come into 
greater and greater demand in ever- 
increasing numbers, as Catholic 
schools increase in number and ex- 
cellence throughout the rapidly in- 
creasing Catholic community. Now, 
we maintain that the same reasons 
which have induced the wise ancients 
to make philosophy ‘the basis of the 
university education, hold good in 
the present instance. What can be 
more efficacious as a discipline to 
train the mind to think and reason 
correctly, to detect sophistry, to re- 
ject captious and plausible errors, than 
a sound training in the elements of 
logic? The want of this training, 
and the loose habits of thinking and 
writing which follow from it, are most 
conspicuous among a great number 
of the writers for the anti-Catholic 
press. That admirable controversial- 
ist, Bishop England, frequently did 
but little in refuting an antagonist, 
except to point out the errors of lo- 
gic into which he had fallen. It is 
amusing to see what a figure is cut 
by the loose semblances of objections 
from English Protestant writers when 
they are laid hold of by the iron grip 
of Dr. Murray of Maynooth. The 
palpable effects of the neglect of phi- 
losophy in modern non-Catholic edu- 
cation are the best proof of the im- 
portance of giving it the first place 
in Catholic education. This is true 
not only as respects logic, but also of 
metaphysics. All modern literature 
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is full of erroneous, pernicious, and 
infidel maxims, data, and conclusions. 
Just as logic is necessary in order to 
make one expert in detecting and re- 
futing false reasoning, metaphysics 
are necessary in order to protect and 
arm the mind against false principles, 
erroneous opinions, the infidel con- 
clusions of sophistry and pseudo-sci- 
ence. If this sound philosophy is 
not learned in Catholic schools, the 
wretched stuff contained in the so-call- 
ed mental philosophies of authors 
like Bain, or at least some jejune 
and dull system fitted to disgust the 
pupil with the very name of philoso- 
phy, will be imbibed in its stead. 
The extensive and miscellaneous 
reading in which our young people 
indulge will fill up their minds with 
false notions which are logically irre- 
concilable with the doctrines of the 
Yatholic faith. Thus a state of men- 
tal contradiction will be unconscious- 
ly, gradually, but inevitably produc- 
ed, which will breed difficulties, per- 
plexities, temptations against faith, 
and in many instances will result 
sooner or later in secret or open 
apostasy and infidelity. 

Young women as well as young 
men are exposed to these dangers, 
because to a great extent they be- 
come familiar with the same kind 
of literature. ©The non-Catholic fe- 
male schools give an instruction 
which is on the same intellectual 
level with that of young men, and in 
some institutions the two sexes are 
educated together in the same classes. 
Women are engaged in editing, writ- 
ing, translating, and teaching, to a 
very great extent. It is often the 
case that a priest will be obliged to 
call on his philosophy and science 
to remove the doubts, solve the diffi- 
culties, and instruct in sound religious 
doctrine the minds of the female 
catechumens who come to him to 
be prepared for reception into the 
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Catholic Church, or to be re-estab- 
lished in the faith, from which they 
have been drawn away by a bad edu- 
cation. Women, in our society, if 
they are intelligent and educated, 
come in contact with the intellect 
of men, and share in the intellectual 
movements around them in such 
a way that a sound instruction in the 
philosophy of religion is of great utility 
to keep them safe from imbibing er- 
ror, and to give them a wholesome 
influence in opposing it, both at home 
in the bosom of their own families, 
and also in the society around them. 
All these things appear to us to show 
the propriety of placing the intellec- 
tual standard of education in our fe- 
male seminaries at a high grade. If 
this be admitted, we think it follows 
that the study of philosophy ought 
to be a principal part of the course 
in these institutions. At least, some 
elementary instruction ought to be 
given to the pupils generally, and a 
higher course be opened to a certain 
number who desire a more complete 
education. 

In order that instruction in philo- 
sophy should produce the desired 
fruits, it is essential that it should 
follow only those rules, methods, prin- 
ciples, and authorities which have 
the sanction of the church, or, at 
least, are altogether exempt from 
even a just suspicion that she regards 
them with disapprobation. It is 
scarcely necessary to enlarge here 
on the evils of discord in philosophi- 
cal instruction, or the desirableness 
ofunity. It is, moreover, too obvious 
to need proof, that there is no way 
of attaining this unity or making 
solid progress, unless that way is the 
one of ancient and traditional wis- 
dom, that old and royal road of the 
school of Socrates, of St. Thomas 
and the medizval schoolmen, and of 
their modern successors, Itis equally 
evident that philosophical instruction 
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needs, as much as theology, to be 
watched over and directed by infalli- 
ple authority ; and, moreover, that the 
Holy See in which that infallible au- 
thority is divinely lodged is special- 
ly intent, at the present epoch, upon 
the exercise of this prerogative. Pius 
[X., in the letter to the Archbishop 
of Munich, Gravissimas Inter, thus 
succinctly and clearly defines the 
doctrine so abundantly taught in his 
Pontifical Acts in many places, and 
always acted on by the Holy See: 


“Ecclesia ex potestate sibi a divino 
Auctore commissa nen solum jus, sed 
officium przsertim habet non tolerandi, 
sed proscribendi ac damnandi omnes er- 
rores, si ita fidei integritas, et animarum 
salus postulaverint ; et omni philosopho, 
qui ecclesiw filius esse velit, ac etiam 
philosophiz officium incumbit, nihil un- 
quam dicere contra ea, quz ecclesia do- 
cet, et ea retractare, de quibus eos eccle- 
sia monuerit. Sententiam autem, quz 
contrarium edocet, omnino, erroneam et 
psi fidei ecclesizw ejusque auctodritate 
vel maxime injuriosam esse edicimus et 

‘laramus.” 

“ By the power committed to her by 
her divine Author, the church has not 
only the right, but, above all, the duty of 
not tolerating, yea, rather, of proscribing 
and condemning a// errors, whenever the 
integrity of the faith and the salvation of 
souls demand that she should do so; 
and the obligation is incumbent upon 
every philosopher who wishes to be a son 
of the church, as well as upon philosophy 
itse/f, never to utter anything contrary 
to those things which the church teaches, 
and to retract everything which the 
church censures. Moreover, we pro- 
nounce and declare the opinion which 
teaches the contrary altogether erre- 
neous, and in the highest degree zz/jzri- 
ous to the faith of the church itself, as 
well as fo her authority.” 


The dogmatic decrees of the Coun- 
cil of the Vatican are pervaded 
throughout by the same doctrine, 
so necessary for our times, and it is 
distinctly declared both in the fourth 
chapter of the First Constitution, 
and also in the corresponding canon: 
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“Porro ecclesia, que una cum apos- 
tolico munere docendi, mandatum acce- 
pit fidei depositum custodiendi, jus etiam 
et officium divinitus habet falsi nominis 
scientiam proscribendi, ne quis decipia- 
tur per philosophiam et inanem falla- 
ciam. 

“Si quis dixerit, disciplinas humanas 
ea cum libertate tractandas esse, ut earum 
assertiones, etsi doctrinz revelate adver- 
sentur, tanquam verze retineri, neque ab 
ecclesia proscribi possint ; anathema sit.” 

“Moreover, the church, which, toge- 
ther with her 4postolic office of teach- 
ing, is charged also with the guardian- 
ship of the deposit of faith, holds like- 
wise from God the right and the duty to 
condemn science falsely so-called, lest 
any man be deceived by philosophy and 
an empty illusion. 

“If any one shall say that human 
sciences ought to be pursued in such a 
spirit of freedom that one may be allow- 
ed to hold as true their assertions, even 
when opposed to revealed doctrine, and 
that such assertions may not be con- 
demned by the church; let him be ana- 
thema.” 


Every one who knows anything of 
the official acts of the Holy See, par- 
ticularly those which have emanated 
from the present reigning Pontiff, is 
aware that the condemnation of errors 
in philosophy, as well as other branches 
of knowledge, is not restricted to those 
which are directly and explicitly con- 
trary to dogmas of faith, but extend 
to those which are indirectly, remote- 
ly, and implicitly contrary to the re- 
vealed truths. Pius IX. has repeat- 
edly condemned in strong terms that 
utterly uncatholic and heterodox opi- 
nion, that the obligation of interior 
obedience to the judgments and teach- 
ings of the church is restricted to the 
matter of revealed dogma and here- 
sy. It extends to all truth which is 
connected with or related to faith, 
and all error in regard to that truth. 
And, lest there should be any loop- 
hole left open through which a dis- 
obedient, disloyal, and self-willed Ca- 
tholic might creep, the Council of 
the Vatican has been careful to give 
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the whole weight of its authority to 
asolemn admonition, which closes the 
Constitution on Faith, and in which 
the obligation of obeying all the de- 
crees of the Holy See against errors 
which are not expressly heretical, but 
which approach more or less to 
heresy, is declared. It is impossible, 
therefore, on any pretext, to call the 
law imposing interior assent to the 
decrees of the Holy See a x dubia. 
It was always in reality a /ex cerfa ; 
and now the authority of the Coun- 
cil of the Vatican has given it a re- 
duplicated certainty, which is pro- 
claimed to all Catholics in such clear 
and unmistakable terms that none of 
them who are at all well instructed 
can have any excuse for being in 
error. 

Those who are acquainted with 
the recent history of philosophy as 
cultivated in Catholic schools are 
aware that the Holy See has had 
frequent occasion to censure systems 
or propositions put forth in Germany, 
France, and Belgium. Some of those 
whose opinions have been censured 
have loyally submitted, while others 
have madea contumacious resistance, 
which has ended in a total apostasy 
from the faith. Most of those who 
have deviated from the right road 
have been in perfectly good faith 
and animated by the best intentions. 
Until .of late, the church had not 
spoken her mind so clearly or exer- 
cised her magistracy so decisively in 
the department of philosophy as she 
now does. But if we do not profit 
by the lessons given to others, and 
avoid the errors into which they 
were unwittingly drawn, our con- 
duct will be both foolish and inex- 
cusatle. Foolish, because no author 
or system can live after being smit- 
ten »y the ban of the church; inex- 
cusable, because itis the greatest of 
crimes to promote knowingly and 
wilfully disunion, schism, rebellion 
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against the Anointed of the Lord, 
The only hope, therefore, for any 
true progress in philosophy among 
our a at in this ial or of 
any good fruit from philosophical 
instruction, must be placed in a spirit 
of obedience to that infallible au- 
thority in the church within whose 
righful domain philesophy is placed 
by its close and intimate relation to 
faith and theology. 

It is not, however, to be undez- 
stood that a mere enumeration of the 
philosophical doctrines defined by 
the church and of the errors she has 
condemned suffices to furnish all the 
necessary data and conditions for the 
formation of a sound and complete 
system of philosophy. It is requisite, 
in addition, that we follow the indica- 
tion given us by the church, acting in 
her ordinary and diffused magisterial 
teaching and practice, as to the gene- 
ral sources and methods by which 
solid science may be attained. It is 
in philosophy as in theology. In the 
latter science, beside and beyond the 
sum of clearly revealed and defined 
dogmas and the authoritative Catho- 
lic doctrine derived from them, the 
church points us to the Scripture, to 
the sources of Catholic tradition, to 
the fathers and doctors of the church, 
and to the schola, or body of ap- 
proved theologians, as the reservoirs 
or conduits from which we are to de 
rive theological knowledge. We are 
not forbidden to use our own reason 
in research or deduction, or discou- 
raged from the effort to make pro- 
gress in theological scierfce. But we 
are directed to use our reason and to 
strive after progress according to the 
rule and method of the Catholic 
school, and in the same line with our 
predecessors and masters. The pro- 
ject and endeavor of a certain num- 
ber of persons who were ambitious to 
head a new school in theology which 
should reconstruct sacred science, dis- 
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carding the scholastic theology of 
past ages, has been met by a prompt 
and sharp rebuke from the supreme 
authority. In philosophy, likewise, 
there are plain indications of the 
mind and will of the church that we 
should pursue the track of scholastic 
doctrine and investigation. The as- 
sumption that the philosophical teach- 
ing made use of for ages in the Catho- 
lic schools is essentially erroneous or 
deficient, and that we ought to take a 
new point of departure, found a new 
philosophy, and reform the whole 
system of philosophical instruction, 
can only mislead and end in utter 
failure. Enough time, talent, and 
labor have been thrown away in that 
direction, with no other result than to 
evoke the thunders of the Vatican 
upon the towers of Babel which their 
builders sought to raise toward hea- 
ven, but which have tumbled into 
heaps of rubbish. The cultivation 
of the higher sciences is in its 
early, incipient stage in the Catho- 
lic Church of the United States. 
May we be wise enough to take 
the right track from the beginning, 
ind to follow out consistently the 
Catholic method! ‘Thus far, in our 
colleges and seminaries, Latin text- 
books have been used, and these are 
usually examined and approved by a 
competent authority before they are 
published or adopted into use. But 
we are not speaking of the instruc- 
tion given in these institutions. Our 
remarks refer altogether to a kind of 
instruction which is to be given to 
pupils who cannot make use of Latin 
text-books, and for whom, therefore, 
manuals must be provided written in 
the English language. 

We are not disposed to contest, 
against F. Kleutgen and other emi- 
nent European writers, the great ad- 
vantages of the Latin language as a 
medium of instruction and the lan- 
guage of philosophical science. But, 
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in point of fact, it is simply impossi- 
ble to make use of it for the purpose 
we have in view. Not only the pu- 
pils, but even many of the teachers 
in the schools of the class we refer to, 
are and will be unable to read a Latin 
book. ‘The text-books must be Eng- 
lish, and we have been more than 
once written to by teachers of Catho- 
lic schools on the subject before us, 
with the request for advice respecting 
the preparation of a suitable text-book 
of philosophy in English. Some one 
or more manuals of this kind, either 
translated from the Latin or original, 
are likely to be produced very soon; 
and, as schools multiply and improve, 
we are in danger of being flooded 
with them by rival institutions, au- 
thors, and publishers. There is but 
one way to prevent this misfortune, 
and that is that every text-book 
should be subjected to a rigid super- 
vision by the ecclesiastical authority. 
This is not the only thing, however, 
which is necessary. We need not 
only to be guarded from the pest 
of bad or imperfect books, but to 
have good ones prepared by the most 
competent hands—by men who are 
learned in philosophy, who are obe- 
dient to the church, and who are 
capable of expressing in the best and 
plainest English, in a clear, lucid 
style and method, and in a way 
adapted to the mental condition of 
their students, that philosophical doc- 
trine which is most commonly re- 
ceived in the church. We recom- 
mend this matter to the attention 
of those who are especially interested 
in and concerned with Catholic edu- 
cation in this country, and to the 
same class of persons also in Europe; 
for much that has been said applies 
as well to other countries as our own, 
and it matters little in what language 
a manual of this kind is originally 
written, since it can be adapted to 
any other language by a skilful trans- 
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lator. ‘The desideratum is to find a 
manual of instruction in philosophy, 
suitable for the medium class of 
pupils, which may be translated into 
English, or to produce an original 
work of that sort. Whoever supplies 
this want in a satisfactory manner 
will render a great service to the 
cause of Catholic education, and 
exert an influence for good over the 
young generation now forming which 
cannot be estimated. 

We do not, however, by any means 
restrict our definition of that philoso- 
phy which is so essential to education, 
to logic and metaphysics. We in- 
clude in it ethics, physics, politics—in 
a word, all regulating and universal 
principles which give law to science, 
art, the relation of man to society 
and the race, to his temporal and 
eternal end. Dr. Brownson has often 
and wisely said that all Catholic 
dogmas are also universal principles. 
A thoroughgoing and completely edu- 
cated Catholic is one who knows, be- 
lieves, and is regulated by all these 
principles in respect to the whole 
duty of man. A Catholic must be a 
Catholic in science, history, literature, 
professional or mercantile life, politics, 
and all social relations, as well as in 
the profession of the creed and the 
reception of the sacraments. ‘The 
tout ensemble of all these principles 
is what we call Catholic philosophy 
in its wide and general sense, as in- 
cluding all the branches of what is 
properly called education, to which 
instruction or the acquisition of in- 
dustrial knowledge stands in the same 
relation that flesh, skin, hair, com- 
plexion, and dress do to the skeleton 
—that is, they complete, beautify, or 
adorn and protect the body of which 
the skeleton is the framework. Such 
a tout ensemble of Catholic principles 
would be a summary of all those 
truths in a positive form which are 
the opposites of all the modern and 
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prevalent errors in every department 
of thought which the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff Pius IX. has condemned as ruin- 
ous to the temporal and eternal well- 
being of mankind in his great Ency- 
clical and Syllabus of 1864. 
We have already sufficiently spok- 
en of the danger arising from these 
false opinions in general, and the ne- 
cessity of inculcating the sound and 
true principles. But we shall specify 
more particularly one department of 
education in which it is important to 
give our American youth the right 
kind of instruction, on account of the 
particular circumstances of our own 
country. This is political science, 
the science of the origin, and nature, 
and laws of government, the consti- 
tution and laws of political society 
or the state. The first reason for 
bestowing particular care upon the 
education of American youth in po- 
litical science is, that they are called 
to exercise the rights and duties of 
citizens in a republic by participat- 
ing in its government. ‘This is so ob- 
vious and so little likely to be question 
ed that we need not stop to argue it 


out at length. The second reason 


is, that alse and dangerous maxims, 
principles, and doctrines in regard 


to politics are so common and 
prevalent among us. ‘These false 
doctrines are dangerous to our poli 
tical and social well-being. They are 
also dangerous to Catholic faith and 
loyalty. For they are in contradic- 
tion to the teaching and action of 
the Holy See in reference to its own 
temporal sovereignty, and to the mo- 
ral and religious relations of civil 
government and society to the church 
in Christendom. They breed a tone 
and habit of mind which is inclined 
to sympathize with that party in 
Europe which is hostile to the 
church, and engaged in a perpetual 
war against its head, the Roman 
Pontiff. They have no right to the 
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name so often given them of “ Ame- 
rican principles,” for they are not the 
principles upon which our govern- 
ment and institutions are based; but 
they are widely prevalent among 
Americans, and it is therefore neces- 
sary that the true principles of poli- 
tics—those which are in harmony 
with Catholic doctrine, and at the 
same time in harmony with the true 
and genuine American idea—should 
be taught to our youth in the most 
explicit manner. 

There is another most important 
branch of study which needs to be 
brought into more direct subservien- 
cy to the ends of Christian and Ca- 
tholic education, and that is_his- 
tory. The true Christian, and, there- 
fore, the true scientific method of 
studying history, is to study it in its 
relation to the great plan of God for 
the redemption of the human race. 
The outline of universal history ought 
therefore to exhibit principally the 
relation of different races and 
epochs to the genuine and perfect 
human civilization, founded and pro- 
gressively developed through the 
divine revelation, The separate por- 
tions of history which deserve to be 
most minutely studied are those 
which are most intimately con- 
nected with this divine movement 
of civilization, which is, in other 
words, the temporal reign of 
Christ upon the earth; and those 
which are most closely connected 
with the nation or country of the 
student himself. The common 
course of historical study has been, 
for those who have had an English 
education, chiefly confined to Greek 
and Roman history and the history 
of the modern Christian nations. 
We say nothing to disparage the 
study of these portions of history in 
suitable books, although we might 
justly make some severe criticisms 
upon the manner in which most of 
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our English authors have executed 
their task. But we think it highly 
important that the earliest history of 
the race should receive more atten- 
tion, and be presented in such a way 
as to exhibit the unity of the human 
family, and the other fundamental 
facts of the historic revelation. The 
history of the Jews ought also to be 
made more prominent, and the con- 
nection of sacred and profane his- 
tory brought into clearer light. 

It is, however, chiefly upon the 
importance of imparting a knowledge 
of the history of Catholic Christen- 
dom that we wish to insist as a ca- 
pital point. We do not mean eccle- 
siastical history in its technical sense. 
We do mean the history of the ac- 
tion of the Catholic religion upon 
those peoples whom it converted, in 
educating them into national great- 
ness, developing Christian civiliza- 
tion, and stimulating all kinds of 
noble and heroic deeds. This part 
of the domain of history has been 
much neglected, and among those 
who have received the ordinary Eng- 
lish education is almost unknown. 
The history of the popes as the lead- 
ers of Christendom, the heads of the 
civilizing movement, the true fathers 
of the human race, forms the noblest, 
the most interesting, the most im- 
portant chapter in modern history ; 
one also of the least known, but 
which ought to be made familiar to 
all educated Catholics. ‘The forma- 
tion of the Christian English nation, 
the Scottish, the French, Spanish, 
German, and other nations, is to be 
classed under the same category. 
The history of Ireland must, of 
course, be especially dear to those 
to whom it is the place of native or 
ancestral origin, and, in point of fact, 
is better known than that of other 
countries in relation to its Catholic 
aspects among the Catholics of Irish 
descent. The United States has also 
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had its chapter of Catholic history. 
Some writers of great fame, as, for in- 
stance, M. Montalembert, M. Oza- 
nam, and Mr. Allies, have written ad- 
mirable works upon these neglected 
chapters of history. Others, like 
Balmes, have written treatises on the 
principles and methods of Catholic 
civilization, Many biographies of 
the great heroes and heroines of 
these epochs have also been pub- 
lished in different languages. What 
we desire and advocate is the incor- 
poration of the principles and facts 
which are found largely developed 
in such works into suitable text-books 
for use in the course of instruction 
given in Catholic schools; with nu- 
merous and well-executed illustra- 
tions, such as those which adorn the 
History of Ireland by Miss Cusack, 
and Duruy’s History of France. Apart 
from their deficient or objectionable 
character in regard to doctrine, M. 
Duruy’s Series of Historical Manuals 
is a specimen of what we have in 
our mind, and we may also mention, 
among modern English books, Smith’s 
History of Palestine. For younger 
children, the illustrated books of that 
singularly gifted man, F. Formby, 
are in every respect models of per- 
fection. 

The great point to be gained with 
the coming generation of Catholics 
is to make them see and feel the 
grandeur and magnificence of their 
religion, that they may glory in it, 
and that all their pride and boast 
may be in their faith and their Catho- 
lic descent. It is time to break the 
prestige of heathenism and pseudo- 
liberalism, and every other illusion, 
and manifest to the multitude that 
which has so long been known to 
the ¢dite, that there is nothing on the 
earth really worthy of admiration ex- 
cept the Catholic Church, the spotless 
Bride of the Son of God, the queen 
of the world, for whose sake the 
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nations have been created, and for 
whose glory and triumph alone time 
is prolonged, and the endless web of 
events woven on its loom. 

It is understood, of course, that a 
complete Catholic education must 
comprise in its course a thorough 
system of religious instruction in the 
strict sense of the word—that is, an 
exposition of Catholic dogmas and 
doctrines in faith and morals. With 
that, as forming the link between 
rational science, in the strict sense, 
and the science which is based on 
faith or religious knowledge, it is 
most necessary and useful to teach 
the motives of credibility of the Chris- 
tian and Catholic religion—that is, 
the evidences of Christianity and of 
the authority of the church. The 
basis of rational conviction, once laid 
in a thorough knowledge of these 
motives of credibility, can never be 
shaken in the mind of one who has 
been taught logical and consistent 
Christianity—that is, the doctrine of 
the Catholic Church. It is hard to 
overturn it even in a mind which 
knows only the paralogisms and con- 
tradictions of Protestantism. ‘Taken 
in connection with a sound philoso- 
phy and a just exposition of history, 
this rational demonstration of the 
Catholic religion forms a pyramid so 
broadly based, so strongly and sym- 
metrically built, that it is capable of 
withstanding for ever every kind and 
amount of assault, and commands 
the homage of the human intellect 
even when that homage is reluctantly 
given through the perversity of a will 
obstinately determined to resist and 
oppose the truth. ‘The formation of 
this science in the mind, together with 
the development of faith and virtue, 
is what we consider to be true Catho- 
lic education. 

We do not fancy that this educa- 
tion should be given solely and ex- 
clusively by the study and recitation, 
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in class, of lessons from a series of 
text-books. There are many other 
means and instruments of education 
besides class recitations. There is 
reading, which completes and en- 
riches what is gained by study. There 
ure the debates and literary exercises 
of societies formed among the studi- 
ous youth. There are lectures both 
for the inmates of institutions of learn- 
ig and for others. There is conver- 
sation and social intercourse, the in- 
fluence of mind upon mind, the per- 
petual and powerful effect of a com- 
and public profession and 
avowal of right, just, and noble 
principles. ‘There is an atmosphere 
sure harged with wholesome, invigo- 
rating influences, holding in solution 
the very aliments of intellectual life 
andenergy. The religion of Christ is 
intended to make a new world; and it 
is by the combined effects of a multi- 
tude of causes set in action by indivi- 
dual minds and wills, which are stimu- 
lated by the light and heat of divine 
grace and truth, that this new world 
shapes itself out of the materials of the 
old. Those who act most immediate- 
ly upon the intellect, next after the 
of the divine word, are 
Catholic literature. 


i! 


mon 


preachers 


the authors of 
We have certainly pointed out in 
this article work enough for a host 
of them during the next century. 
We hope our words will not be lost 
upon those who aspire to become 


1 
authors. 


There is no greater want, 
at present, apart from those things 
which are necessary to salvation, for 
English-speaking Catholics and also 
non-Catholics who are seeking the 
truth, than an ample supply of good 
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books of every sort. This ought to 
be sufficient to induce those who 
aspire to authorship to direct their 
efforts towards the production of 
books which will be really useful, 
and to excite those who are capable 
of writing such books to exercise 
that power by contributing their 
quota to the intellectual treasury. 
We know of no better example to 
propose to the favored persons 
whom God has enriched with the 
higher intellectual gifts, than one 
whom we have already mentioned 
—M. Frederic Ozanam. At the age 
of seventeen, deeply impressed by 
the conviction which his excellent 
instructor had imparted to him, that 
the Catholic religion is the source of 
innumerable benefits to the human 
ace, he formed the resolution of de- 
voting his pen to the propagation of 
this religion. His sentiments and 
determinations are expressed with all 
the ardor of a generous youth, in let- 
ters written to his friends at this pe- 
riod, From that time he devoted 
himself to the studies which were 
proper to prepare him for his task, 
and all know with what brilliant suc- 
cess he executed it, although his life 
was comparatively short. Let those 
who are able and worthy to enter on 
the career of letters follow his exam- 
ple. Let them not throw away their 
time upon useless and frivolous works, 
or even upon those which are of minor 
utility, but, rather, seek in the vast 
fields and the rich mines which await 
their labors, for the finest fruits and 
the richest treasures their diligence 
can gather for the good of their fel- 
low-men. 
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GODMOTHERS. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF FERNAN CABALLERO. 


Don Fernan. Uncle Romance, I 
must have a story, to-day. 

Uncle Romance. Another! Haven’t 
I told your worship that I get my 
stories not out of books, but out of 
my head ? 

Don F. And haven’t I answered 
you, “ No matter”? So tell on, 

Uncle R. But, senor, they are 
things just picked up along the way. 

Don F. Uncle Romance, we ought 
to please each one according to his 
taste, and I assure you that you give 
me great pleasure when you tell mea 
story. 

Uncle R. Say no more. Your wor- 
ship has caught me where the hair is 
short, and I can’t resist; but my 
memory is getting so faded that it 
has almost lost the color of many 
things. However, I'll try to lay 
hand on something recent.* 


Off somewhere, on a high rock at 
the foot of a sierra, a village has 
climbed, and seated itself like a 
stork’s nest on a tower. I won't 
tell you its name, but, as they say, 
relate the miracle without mention- 
ing the saint. 

In it there lived two men who had 
for godmothers the one Good, and 
the other Bad, Fortune. They called 
one Don José el Colmado,+ and the 
other Tio Juan Miseria.t Don José 


* And so recent that the two types which the 
story presents have scarcely passed away. If 
the French can say that acuteness runs the 
streets in Paris, with how much more reason 
may we ‘ay that it runs the fields in Andalusia! 
—Nore oF AUTHORESS. 

+ The highly favored. 

¢ Uncle John Misery. 


began by peddling linen and fine 
cloth through the streets; afterward 
he set up a shop, and before long 
bought land, and went to farming it. 
As Good Fortune blew him on with- 
out ever stopping to take breath, he 
became one of the richest men in the 
place, and well liked by all, becau 
he was neither stingy nor greedy, but 
almsgiving and a good Christian. 
He did not make a great smoke nor 
use big terms that he did not under 
stand, as more than four* of those 
who talk on stilts have been known 
to; for it isn’t natural, and the more 
they study, the more they come out 
with some blunder, some word that 
goes to the centre.¢ He was not 
stuck-up, but plain and easy, like the 
king’s highway, for money had not 
turned his head, nor great possessions 
made him proud. In short, Don 
José and his were good folks, and in 
his house, as in that of San Basilio, 
all were devout, even to the water- 
carrier. 

In the house of Miseria, as every- 
thing is always amiss where there is 
no flour, was nothing but hunger, 
nakedness, wrangling, children cry- 
ing, and slaps to silence them. 

One day, Don José sent for Tio 
Misewia, who made his appearance in 
such a state that you wouldn’t have 
touched him with a pair of tongs, nor 
spoken to him, except as far off as 
next summer, and wouldn’t have 
grudged sixpence not to see him. 
He looked so savage that it seemed 


* Common expression for the majority. 
+ That shows wha. they are. 
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almost necessary to give him “ Who 
goes there ?” from a distance. 
" “Praise be to God! May God 
bless your worship!” said he, as he 
entered. 

“And you, too, man; but how 
sulky and frowning you come !” 

“Why shouldn’t I, when I bring 
somewhat less than six feet of hun- 
ger, my insides eating each other up, 
and an empty belly? All is drought 
with me. But your worship’s looks 
—so quite filled out and satisfied— 
say, ‘Thank God, my paunch is 
full’ ” 

“Tt is true that I have nothing 
complain of.” 

“T believe it; your worship may 
well be contented. If you rent a 


public field; it yields you at the rate 
of twenty for one; your sow always 


litters thirteen; while I am the very 
prosulta* of bad luck.” 

“Juan, there have always been, 
and always will be, in this world, 
some that cry and some that laugh. 
But to come to business, I have sent 
for you to go to the palace of For- 
tune for me, and tell her, in my name, 
that I am satisfied and want nothing 
For this service I will give 
you two hundred reals, t with which 
you can begin to better your con- 
dition.” 

Instead of accepting the more than 
fair proposal with alleluias, and jump- 
ing ata chance such as he had never 
had in his iife before, Juan Miseria 
let covetousness get the better of him, 
and said to Don José: 

“ How, senor! Two hundred reals 
will neither make nor break one. 
That palace is higher up than where 
Christ called three times and no one 
heard him. If I go by the canal, I 
shall get wet; if I go across the 
wild country, I shall have to encoun- 
ter wolves and rough ways. Your 


more. 


* Ne plus ultra. 
+ Ten dollars. 
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worship ought to give me three hun- 
dred reals at least; the service is 
well worth it.” 

Don José had been forewarned of 
Juan’s tricks; nevertheless, he told 
him that he would give him twelve 
dollars, and they agreed at that. 
But as Juan Miseria went out, the 
covetousness that had taken posses- 
sion of him made him turn back and 
say that twelve dollars was very 
little. 

“Will you take nine ?” answered 
Don José coolly. 

“Ts your worship mocking tne ?” 
said Juan Miseria. “I will not go 
for twelve, and will I go for nine ?” 

“ Well, don’t go,” said Don José. 

Miseria was taken aback, “Have 

got to do without those twelve dol- 
lars that I need so much ?” thought 
the poor fellow. And, turning again, 
he told Don José that he would go 
for nine. 

“Will you take six?” asked Don 
José. 

“Will I be promoted from town- 
crier to headsman? I wouldn’t go 
for six if you beat me to powder!” 

“ Don’t go, then,” said Don José. 

Juan Miseria went out, but had 
hardly reached the street when he 
thought better of it, for his needs 
were very pressing. “The rich can 
kill or cure,” groaned he to his waist- 
coat; “all we can do is to drop our 
ears. Oh! how I wish I had gone 
for the twelve. The proverb says 
well that covetousness bursts the 
bag.” He turned back, and said to 
the colmado : 

“Senor Don José, necessity knows 
no law; I'll go, therefore, for the 
miserable six dollars.” 

‘Will you take three ?” replied the 
rich man. 

“Take three! Break a pair of 
shoes, and perhaps my bones, climb- 
ing those craggy roads, for three 
paltry dollars! They’d make a 
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fine fistful!!| Three flies!!! 
main with God, Don José.” * 

“ Until I see you again, my son.” 

Juan Miseria had no more than 
passed the sill when he began to say 
to himself, “ Now, I must do without 
those sixty reals, and I haven’t a 
penny in the world, and don’t know 
where to look for one.” 

He hurried back, and shouted from 
the doorway, “ Look here, Don José, 
I’m going for your three contemp- 
tible pieces.” 

“Will you go for one?” replied 
Don José. 

“Yes, sefior,” responded Juan 
Miseria, quicker than a pistol-shot, 
and started off on a run before Don 
José had time to make a new offer. 

After he had travelled, by those 
strange roads, up hill and down, and 
all day long, he came to a rock so 
high and steep that it hadn’t even a 
goat-path. The very rays of the sun 
slid down it. On its highest pinnacle 
stood the palace of Fortune, built of 


Re- 


genuine alabaster, with gates of pure 


gold. When he had climbed up to 
it, he opened a gate, and went into a 
yard that was like a royal parade- 
ground, full of flowers of all the year 
round, of fruits of all seasons, and 
evergreen grass. He now began to 
call as loud as he could for the god- 
mother of Don José el Colmado. A 
young woman came out, and the sun 
withdrew. She was so bright and 
beautiful that she dazzled his eyes; 
each cheek was a rose that weighed 
a pound, and each eye a planet-star. 
She had on more trimmings than a 
fancy roof, and trinkets enough to 
stock a jeweller’s shop. 

“ What do you want of me ?” asked 
the young woman, with more airs than 
an opera-singer. 


* Queda V. con Dios (Remain with God), and 
Vaya de con el mismo (Go you with the same), 
are common expressions at leave-taking. 
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“Don José el Colmado sent me 
here to tell your grace, in his name, 
that he is satisfied and wants nothing 
more. Do you comprehend, charm- 
ing enchantress ?” 

“Tell Don José from me,” an- 
swered the handsome girl, “that | 
shall go on giving him till he dies, 
whether he wants or not, for such is 
my royal pleasure. Do you ‘com- 
prehend’? And now face about, 
and go back by the way you came, 
for you infect my palace with mis- 
ery.” 

“And has not the basket of roses a 
little favor for me—even if it be no 
bigger than a sixpenny paper of 
spices ?” 

“T am not your godmother, and 
can do nothing for you,” said the 
handsome girl. “The palace of 
your Fortune is there, behind mine 
go and talk to her.” 

With that off she went, dancing 
like a top and singing like a bird. 

Miseria hurried out, went round to 
the rear of the palace, and found him 
self face to front with that of his own 
Fortune. 

It was a pile of stones, blacker than 
a bad conscience, with a viper in every 
chink and a snake in every opening. 

“So, here is where my patroness 
lives!” said Juan Miseria, “The 
nest is like the bird. I am going to 
call her, for I should like to see her 
lovely face.” And he began to bawl. 

An old woman, uglier than the one 
that deceived San Anton and stoned 
San Esteban,* with a mouth minus 
teeth and blear eyes without lashes, 
came out of the ruin. 

“What do you want with me?” 
asked the hag, in a voice like a wood- 
en rattle. 


oe 
5 


* This saying is an anachronism, since Saint 
Stephen suffered in the year 34, and Saint An- 
thony, Abbot, died in 361. Doubtless it indicates 
the personification of the wicked old woman.— 
Norte or AUTHORESS. 
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“ To send you to the bottomless pit 
for your deserts,” responded Juan 
Miseria. 

“Know that you have earned a 
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dollar because I happened to fall 
asleep. If I had been awake, you 
should not have come for the twenty 
reals,” spat back the witch. 
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Durinc the summer of 1870, we 
have seen frequent mention of our 
fisheries in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
From time to time, we have had re- 
ports of the capture of American fish- 
ing-vessels, and in one or more in- 
stances have read reports of their 
confiscation by the admiralty courts 
of the British maritime provinces. 
If we rightly remember, General But- 
ler, who represents a constituency 
largely interested in the mackerel 
fisheries, used very strong language 
on this subject in the last session of 
These fisheries seemed 
for a. time to so seriously threaten a 
disturbance of friendly relations with 
our colonial neighbors, that we have 
been at some pains in trying to un- 
derstand the matter in question. We 
give the result to our readers, not 
only because it seems to involve ques- 
tions of much importance to the in- 
dustrial interests of a considerable 
portion of our people, but also be- 
cause it suggests an examination of 
some interesting points of interna- 
tional law. 

By the Treaty of 1818 between the 
United States and Great Britain, it 
was stipulated that citizens of the 
United States should have the right 
to fish around the shores of the Mag- 
dalen Islands; trom the southern ex- 
tremity of Newfoundland, along its 
western and northern shores; and 
from Mount Joly—nearly N. N. W. 


Congress. 


from the east point of the island of 
Anticosti—east and north, through 
the Straits of Belle Isle, and along the 
coast of Labrador ad libitum. ‘They 
might cure their fish on the adjacent 
shores, provided they did not violate 
private property. Such were the ac- 
knowledged rights of American fish- 
ermen in the waters of the Gulf prior 
to the Reciprocity Treaty, which recent- 
ly expired by limitation, and which 
our government has as yet declined 
to renew. We suppose that no one 
will deny that the expiration of that 
treaty left the contracting parties 
precisely where it found them. Ac- 
cordingly, our fishermen do not com- 
plain of the Dominion authorities for 
excluding them from the fisheries 
within one marine league from the 
shores of Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Canada, south and west of Mount 
Joly; but they do, of right, complain 
of their unfriendly action in prohibit- 
ing American fishermen from enter- 
ing colonial ports “for the transship- 
ment of their fares, to receive sup- 
plies entered in bond for their use, 
or even to receive consignments of 
bait sent from the United States, or 
for any other purpose than shelter in 
stress of weather, repairing damages, 
and procuring water.” Any one ac- 
quainted with these fisheries must 
know that such a prohibition would 
be a virtual exclusion of our vessels 
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from the enjoyment of every right 
stipulated by the Treaty of 1818. We 
are at once led to inquire into the 
intent of the treaty in this regard. 
We can conceive of no juster method 
of arriving at its true interpretation 
than to ascertain what has been the 
uniform and unquestioned practice 
of both contracting parties from the 
date of the convention to the present 
time. One can hardly conceive it to 
be possible that a treaty, professing 
to secure certain rights and privi- 
leges, while others are specifically 
withheld, could contain a provision 
framed with the intention of making 
its stipulations nugatory. And yet 
we find one of the maritime colonies 
—viz., Prince Edward Island—by an 
act passed some twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, “relating to the fisheries 
and to prevent illicit trade,” prohibit- 
ing foreign—i.e., American—fishing- 
vessels from entering their bays and 
harbors for any other than the pur- 
poses we have enumerated. We con- 
fess our inability to have solved this 
seeming riddle without inquiry of 
parties conversant with the whole 
history of the Gulf fisheries. But, 
having an opportunity to ask an ex- 
planation of sundry persons—British 
and American—long resident in the 
island, we were told that the colo- 
nial act, passed in pursuance of the 
Treaty of 1818, had been misinterpret- 
ed by our own government officials 
as well as by those of the Dominion 
of Canada. The legislators of Prince 
Edward Island never intended to de- 
prive themselves of a profitable trade, 
nor to treat American fishermen as 
outside barbarians by excluding them 
from such privileges as were accord- 
ed to British merchants in American 
ports—viz., to land their cargoes for 
transshipment either to Canada or 
Great Britain, but to prevent an 7//- 
cit traffic prosecuted in harbors not 
ports, in which Americans, and colo- 
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nists in American vessels, were moré 
or less implicated to the injury of 
legitimate traders, and by which the 
colonial revenue was defrauded. 
That this was the sole intent of co- 
lonial legislative enactments relating 
to foreign—i.e., American—fishing- 
vessels, whether such enactments 
were derived from or made in pur- 
suance of treaty stipulations, is abun- 
dantly proved by the uniform prac- 
tice of the colonial governments 
themselves. Under the local law for- 
bidding foreign fishing-vessels to en- 
ter the harbors of Prince Edward 
Island, save for the purposes therein 
specified, from its date down to the 
year 1870, American fishing-vessels 
freely entered the colonial ports to 
purchase supplies and transship their 
fares. The colonial customs officers 
permitted them to enter, and granted 
clearances at all ports of entry.  Bri- 
tish subjects engaged in trade vied 
with resident Americans in the busi- 
ness of furnishing supplies and trans- 
shipping the fares of American vessels 
to the United States. 

Some eight or nine hundred Ame- 
rican vessels were annually employ- 
ed in the mackerel fisheries of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. American 
catchings were entered free of duty 
in United States ports, greatly to the 
benefit of the maritime colonists, who 
furnished nearly one-half of the ten 
or twelve thousand “ American” fisher- 
men ; whose catchings, valued at from 
one to two millions of doliars, were 
admitted duty free. By a liberal con- 
struction of our laws, even shore- 
boats could be employed as tenders, 
to fish in connection with dond-fide 
American vessels; and their catch- 
ings, if landed from such vessels, 
were regarded as American-caught 
fish ; even when transshipped to Ame- 
rican ports in British bottoms! Some 
of our Canadian neighbors professed 
to discover a cunning device in this 
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liberal rendering of our laws. They 
could not, or perhaps would not, be- 
lieve that we were réally disposed to 
be liberal toward the maritime colo- 
nies, while unwilling to renew a trea- 
ty which had proved very beneficial 
to but one of the contracting parties. 
One solution of the troublesome 
problem seems to have presented it- 
self to the statesmen of the Dominion. 
As Carolina and Georgia proposed 
to starve the North into acquiescence 
by withholding their rice, so our Ca- 
nadian neighbors had equal confi- 
dence in the omnipotence of macke- 
rel. The Americans could not sub- 
sist without them! So the Dominion 
refused to grant licenses to fish in 
British waters. By a new reading of 
an old law, American fishing-vessels 
should be forbidden to enter and 
trade in colonial ports for supplies 
necessary for their subsistence. The 
cup of cold water, and time to re- 
pair damages, so as to enable them 
to get away, were all that should be 
accorded to the vessels of a nation 
of their own kindred, through whose 
territory and ports is their only access 
to the sea for six months of the year. 
They would adopt the enlightened 
policy of China and Japan, and Ame- 
rican fishermen should be to them as 
outside barbarians. Presto! Nomore 
fishing-licenses to foreign vessels. 
American residents who, as British 
merchants, had been for many years 
engaged in the Gulf fisheries, and as 
British traders had paid many thou- 
sands in duties upon their shipments 
to American ports, whose enterprise 
had done ad to develop a trade so 
beneficial to the British maritime pro- 
vinces, became marked objects of an 
unfriendly policy. Their British ves- 
sels were seized, and for irregulari- 
ties in their papers, where irregulari- 
ty was the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, were brought into port as 
prizes, tried, and condemned. Yet 
VOL. XII.—-47 
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the guilt incurred was justly charge- 
able upon the colonial customs de- 
partment, which had full knowledge 
of the facts forming the ground of 
libel, rather than upon the owner of 
the vessel ; who, of course, was quite 
willing to receive the supposed pro- 
tection of the colonial officials. But 
the courts were in nowise blamable. 
They dealt out impartial justice as 
the cases were presented. The in- 
justice was executive—not judicial. 
Not incited by the people of the ma- 
ritime provinces, but by Dominion 
officials and their agents, who desired 
to compel the Americans to a renew- 
al of the much-coveted Reciprocity 
Treaty; urged on by individuals, 
some of whom hoped to derive per- 
sonal advantage from the destruction 
of American rivals in the fisheries ; 
while others were striving to force 
Prince Edward Island into the Do- 
minion, as a means of opening Ame- 
rican markets to Canadian products, 
under more favorable conditions than 
our government could afford to its 
own citizens. 

To enforce the policy adopted by 
or at the solicitation of the Canadian 
government, British and colonial crui- 
sers were sent into the Gulf and along 
the Atlantic shores of Nova Scotia. 
Our own government sent two war- 
steamers and one sailing-vessel to 
protect our vessels, and to prevent 
them from trespassing in British wa- 
ters. We have heard their conduct 
discussed by interested parties, some 
of whom had been seriously injured 
by the Chinese policy of the Cana- 
dians; and though, in a single in- 
stance, one of the British officers was 
accused of unnecessary severity, it 
seems to be acknowledged that, for 
the most part, their action has been 
as lenient as possible under the or- 
ders by which they were compelled 
to act. We have heard of no in- 
stance in which British officers could 
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be justly accused of wrong toward 
American fishermen, or even of un- 
due severity in carrying out their in- 
structions. It is of the instructions 
themselves that our people complain 
—of a policy that induced a course of 
action not only unfriendly, but un- 
just: unjust, because not in accord- 
ance with all previous understanding 
of treaty stipulations, or of colonial 
legislation based thereon; unfriend- 
ly as well as unjust, because denying 
to the vessels of a friendly power 
commercial privileges of far less mag- 
nitude than those enjoyed by them- 
selves in the free transit of their pro- 
ducts and merchandise to and from 
Canada through our territory and 
ports of entry. 

We have been surprised to find 
that, in the discussion of this fishery 
question, no reference has been made 
to the origin of national jurisdiction 
over adjacent seas. And, though an 
examination of this point may not 
seem to favor American interests, a 
fair consideration of the international 
question involved forbids its being 
passed over in silence. Writers upon 
public law declare that exclusive so- 
vereignty over adjacent seas extends 
as far as necessary for the protection 
of the shores against belligerents. 
This distance has been fixed at one 
marine league, as being the extent 
of cannon range. And we are in- 
clined to think that the modern im- 
provements in ordnance must extend 
the jurisdiction of maritime states 
to a point commensurate with the 
increased range of cannon. Unless 
it can be shown that the limit of ju- 
risdiction—the marine league—is now 
fixed by the consent 6f maritime 
powers irrespective of the range of 
ordnance, we are disposed to think 
that this point will ultimately be 
settled in accordance with the en- 
lightened se/finterests of the stronger 
maritime powers. 


What of Our Fisheries ? 


This we believe to be a fair though 
brief statement of our relations with 
the fisheries of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and of the exceptions taken by 
American merchants and fishermen 
to the extreme measures of the 
Dominion government; whereby so 
much injury has been entailed not 
only upon American merchants, but 
upon that numerous class of our sea- 
board population whose subsistence 
has been mainly dependent on the 
mackerel fishery in this same Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. But, when one 
might imagine that the whole matter 
in question had been fully considered, 
it is almost bewildering to learn that 
the fisheries are but an ifem in the 
Jishery question. Our Canadian neigh- 
bors are impressed with the idea 
that a barrel of free mackerel should 
be accompanied by two or three 
barrels of Canadian flour, a few thou- 
sand feet of pine lumber, and a little 
of everything that Canada can send 
into our market, free from that one- 
rous taxation which American _pro- 
ducers endure, while discharging a 
debt whose magnitude is partly due 
to British sympathy for a “ lost 
cause” as long as the sympathy serv- 
ed British interest. But even this is 
not the full price of the wacaught 
mackerel. We hear a great deal 
about the rapid growth of Montreal, 
Toronto, and other notable towns 
in the Dominion, and of their pro- 
gress in manufactures. Montreal ri- 
vals some of the larger factories of 
Lynn in the production of boots 
and shoes. She also produces in- 
dia-rubber goods to a large amount. 
St. John, New Brunswick, and Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, make doors, win- 
dow-sashes, etc. Canada and the 
provinces have really made wonder- 
ful progress in textile fabrics, and in 
all those lesser articles of manufac- 
ture for which the Northern States 
of our country have been long cele- 
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brated. This progress is indeed sur- might sing of their constant loy- 
prising. ‘The surprise is notso great, alty: 
however, to those who are advised ‘*T did but purpose to embark with thee 

that this “astonishing” growth is Quine snout surges ofa summer 
almost purely American. ‘These Ca- When the winds whistle and the tempests 
nadian manufactures are only indus- roar,”” 

trial “bounty-jumpers”—ever will- We cannot help thinking that the 
ing receivers of their country’s gold, free admission of their industrial pro- 
but preferring Canada and the “sta- ducts, added to the other small items 
ble government of our forefathers” we have mentioned, would be a high 
when debts are to be paid. They price for uncaught mackerel. 





A BEAUTIFUL LEGEND. 


I. 


Sortty fell the touch of twilight on Judea’s silent hills ; 
Slowly crept the peace of moonlight o’er Judea’s trembling rills. 


Il. 


In the temple’s court, conversing, seven elders sat apart; 
Seven grand and hoary sages, wise of head and pure of heart. 


Ill, 


“ What is rest ?” said Rabbi Judah, he of stern and steadfast gaze. 
“ Answer, ye whose toils have burthened through the march of many days.” 


IV. 


“To have gained,” said Rabbi Ezra, “ decent wealth and goodly store 
Without sin, by honest labor—nothing less and nothing more.” 


V. 


“To have found,” said Rabbi Joseph, meekness in his gentle eyes, 
“A foretaste of heaven’s sweetness in home’s blessed paradise.” 


VI. 
“To have wealth, and power, and glory, crowned and brightened by the 
pride 
Of uprising children’s children,” Rabbi Benjamin replied. 
Vil. 


“To have won the praise of nations, to have worn the crown of fame,” 
Rabbi Solomon responded, faithful to his kingly name. 
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VIII. 


“ To sit throned, the lord of millions, first and noblest in the land,” 
Answered haughty Rabbi Asher, youngest of the reverend band. 


IX, 


“ All in vain,” said Rabbi Jairus, “ unless faith and hope have traced 
In the soul Mosaic precepts, by sin’s contact uneffaced.” 


X. 


Then uprose wise Rabbi Judah, tallest, gravest of them all : 
“ From the heights of fame and honor even valiant souls may fall : 


XI. 


“ Love may fail us, virtue’s sapling grow a dry and thorny rod, 
If we bear not in our bosoms the unselfish love of God.” 


XII. 
In the outer court sat playing a sad-featured, fair-haired child ; 


His young eyes seemed wells of sorrow—they were God-like when he 
smiled! 


XIII. 


One by one he dropped the lilies, softly plucked with childish hand ; 
One by one he viewed the sages of that grave and hoary band. 


XIV. 


Step by step he neared them closer, till, encircled by the seven, 
Thus he said, in tones untrembling, with a smile that breathed of heaven : 


XV. 


- “ Nay, nay, fathers! Only he, within the measure of whose breast 
Dwells the human love with God-love, can have found life’s truest rest ; 


XVI. 


“ For where one is not, the other must grow stagnant at its spring, 
Changing good deeds into phantoms—-an unmeaning, soulless thing. 


XVII. 


“ Whoso holds this precept truly owns a jewel brighter far 
Than the joys of home and children—than wealth, fame, and glory are 


XVIII. 


“ Fairer than old age thrice honored, far above tradition’s law, 
Pure as any radiant vision ever ancient prophet saw. 
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XIX. 


“ Only he, within the measure—faith-apportioned—of whose breast 
Throbs this brother-love with God-love, knows the depth of perfect rest.” 


XX. 


Wondering gazed they at each other once in silence, and no more: 
“ He has spoken words of wisdom no man ever spake before !” 


XXII. 


Calmly passing from their presence to the fountain’s rippling song, 
Stooped he to uplift the lilies strewn the scattered sprays among. 


XXII. 


Faintly stole the sounds of evening through the massive outer door ; 
Whitely lay the peace of moonlight on the temple’s marble floor, 


XXIII. 


Where the elders lingered, silent since He spake, the Undefiled— 
Where the Wisdom of the Ages sat amid the flowers—a child! 





ST. PATRICK.* 


In this age of degenerate litera- 
ture, of demoralizing fiction, and 
scarcely less fictitious and dangerous 
biography, full of misstatements and 
scepticism, the publication of any 
work conscientiously and truthfully 
written should be hailed with genu- 
ine satisfaction. The large work be- 
fore us, containing the life of the 
Apostle of Ireland, written by a reli- 
gious whose name is not unfamiliar 
to the reading public, is precisely of 
this character, and as such we wel- 
come its appearance in behalf of the 
Catholics of America. 

Perhaps the highest eulogium that 

* The Life of St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. 
By M. F. Cusack, Ireland. Jrish National Pub- 


lications, Kenmare Convent, Co. Kerry. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society. 


could be passed on the life and ser- 
vices of St. Patrick is that nothing 
new can now be said of either. So 
well defined has been his character, 
so prominent and successful his mis- 
sion, and so lasting an impression 
have his labors produced on each 
succeeding generation for fifteen hun- 
dred years, that he has continued to 
find numerous biographers in each 
age and in many countries. Even 
the controversies which have sprung 
up in latter times regarding the pecu- 
liar tenets which he taught have serv- 
ed more and more to elucidate every 
incident, however trivial, of his ex- 
traordinary career. In the course of 
these discussions, libraries the least 
attainable have been ransacked, old 
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books long forgotten and unread 
have been taken from their dusty 
shelves where they had reposed for 
centuries, manuscripts hitherto con- 
sidered worthless have been collat- 
ed and translated, till now in our 
day there seems to be no circum- 
stance connected however remotely 
with his name that has not been dis- 
covered and published to the world. 

Until lately it was the fashion with 
many non-Catholic writers, and 
those, too, who had some pretension 
to historical knowledge, to maintain 
that St. Patrick during his sixty years 
of missionary labor in Ireland did 
not preach to the people of that 
island the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church in its entirety. Someaverred 
that he was an Episcopalian who did 
not acknowledge the supremacy of 
the See of Rome; others as stoutly 
argued that he was a staunch Pres- 
byterian, the precursor, as it were, of 
the notorious John Knox; while not 


a few, unable to appreciate the false 
logic and falser statements of the oth- 
er anti-Catholics, cut short the whole 
matter by denying his existence, and 
by declaring him a myth, a mere in- 
vention of that well-abused body of 


men to which such inventive pow- 
ers are ascribed, “ the monks of the 
Middle Ages.” Of these three orders 
of doubters, the last is the most sen- 
sible, or rather the least foolish ; for 
if it be admitted that the historical 
personage known as St. Patrick did 
really exist and did preach to the 
people of Ireland, he would be blind 
mdeed who would not also concede 
that his training, consecration, autho- 
rity, and teachings were derived 
from, and in conformity with the doc- 
trines of, the church from the days 
of the apostles to those of Pius IX. 

The manuscript documents and 
biographies and the printed books 
relating to the acts of this distinguish- 
ed son of the church are so nume- 
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rous and so well authenticated as to 
put not only the fact of his existence, 
but the credibility of the works «po- 
pularly ascribed to him, beyond the 
possibility of denial. His own Con- 
Session, written by his own hand or 
under his immediate supervision, 
would, if no other evidence were 
forthcoming, be sufficient proof of 
hisidentity. “I, Patrick,” he says at 
the commencement of this remark- 
able document, “ a sinner, the rudest 
and least of all the faithful, and con- 
temptible to very many, had for my 
father Calpornius, a deacon, the son 
of Potitius, a priest, who lived in 
Rannavem Taberniz, for he had a 
small country-house close by, where 
I was taken captive when I was 
nearly sixteen years of age. I knew 
not the true God, and I was brought 
captive to Ireland, with many thou- 
sand men, as we deserved, for we 
had forsaken God, and had not kept 
his commandments, and were diso- 
bedient to our priests, who admonish- 
ed us for our salvation.” And after 
describing his escape from bondage 
and his sojourn in Gaul, the saint 
continues : 


“And again, after a few years, I was 
with my relations in Britain, who receiv- 
ed me as a son, and earnestly besought 
me that then, at least, after I had gone 
through so many tribulations, I would ge 
nowhere from them. And there I saw, 
in the midst of the night, a man who 
appeared to come from Ireland, whose 
name was Victoricus, and he had innu- 
merable letters with him, one of which 
he gave to me; and I read the com- 
mencement of the epistle containing ‘ The 
Voice of the Irish; and, as I read aloud 
the beginning of the letter, I thought | 
heard in my mind the voice of those who 
were near the wood of Focluti, which is 
near the western sea ; and they cried out 
‘We entreat thee, holy youth, to come 
and walk still amongst us.’ And my heart 
was greatly touched, so that I could not 
read any more,and so I awoke. Thanks 
be to God that, after very many years, 
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the Lord hath granted them their de- 


” 


sire! 


The original of this most interest- 
ing narrative is lost to us; but there 
are at least four very ancient copies 
of it yet extant—one embodied in 
the Book of Armagh, some years ago 
deposited in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, by the Protestant 
primate, Dr. Reeves; one in the Cot- 
tonian collection in the British Muse- 
um; and two in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. ‘There was also another in 
the library of the Abbey of «Vaast 
at Arras, in France, which shared the 
fate of that building when it was de- 
stroyed during the first French rev- 
olution. The Book of Armagh was 


written in the early part of the ninth 
century, by Ferdomnah the scribe, 
and its authenticity has been endorsed 
not only by such scholars as O’Curry 
and O’Donovan, but by the late Dr. 
Todd, a distinguished Protestant sa- 
vant,* and more particularly by the 


learned Irish antiquarian, Dr. Graves, 
Protestant bishop of Limerick. It 
begins with a short original life of St. 
Patrick, and continues with a tran- 
scription of his Confession, as stated 
in the book itself, and which bears ex- 
trinsic evidence of having been copied 
from a much more ancient MS., pro- 
bably that of the saint himself. 

To St. Fiacc, one of St. Patrick’s 
earliest and most distinguished con- 
yerts, belongs the honor of being his 
master’s first biographer. “ St. Fiacc 
of Sletty,” says O’Curry, “ is the au- 
thor of a biographical poem on the life 
of St. Patrick, in the Geedhlic lan- 
guage, a most ancient copy of which 
still exists, and which bears internal 
evidence of a high degree of perfec- 
tion in the language at the time at 
which it was composed. It is un- 
questionably, in all respects, a genuine 


* Author of St. Patrick, Apostle of Ircland: 
A Memoir of his Life and Mission. 
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and native production, quite untinc- 
tured with the Latin or any other 
foreign contemporary style or idiom.” 

The oldest and most authentic copy 
of this poem is also preserved in 
Trinity College, and is, according to 
Dr. ‘Todd, one of the most venerable 
monuments of Christian antiquity in 
Europe. 

Then there are no less than six 
different biographies of the saint 
printed in Colgan’s Zrias Taumaturga 
from original manuscripts or authentic 
copies, all written at various times 
from the sixth to the twelfth century, 
but all agreeing on the main facts of 
his life. The first is said to have 
been written by a disciple of St. 
Patrick, and a namesake; the second, 
found at Biburgensibus, in Bavaria, 
is credited to St. Benignus, the suc- 
cessor of St. Patrick in the see of 
Armagh; the third, ascribed to St. 
Aileran, who died about the middle 
of the seventh century, was discover- 
ed at the celebrated Irish foundation 
of St. Gall, in Switzerland. The ori- 
ginals of some other compositions of 
this author, it may be here remarked, 
are now in Trinity College Library. 
The fourth life is supposed to have 
been composed by Probas, an Irish 
monk of the same century; and a 
fifth, and the latest, by amember of the 
Cistercian order, Jocelyn, of Furness 
Abbey, who wrote toward the close 
of the eleventh century. Additional 
value is attached to this comparative- 
ly modern book from the fact that 
the author refers to those written 
in previous times by the authors 
above mentioned, and which even in 
his day were considered works of great 
antiquity. But the most important 
in Colgan’s collection is the 7ripartile 
Life, so-called from its being divided 
into three distinct parts, supposed to 
be the work of St. Evin, who lived 
in the sixth century. It is undoubt- 
edly a production of great antiquity, 
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whoever was its author, for the ma- 
terials for the sketch of St. Patrick 
in the Book of Armagh, which, as we 
have seen,.was written in the ninth 
century, are taken from this codex. 
Various other old authors in England, 
like Bede and William of Malmesbu- 
ry, alluding to the conversion of the 
Scoti by St. Patrick, refer to these 
authorities, while many continental 
writers, who doubtless had access to 
the libraries of the numerous Irish 
abbeys that existed in Europe in the 
centuries intervening between the 
conversion and the Danish invasions, 
in mentioning St. Martin of Tours, 
St. Germanus, and the monks of 
Lerius, incidentally coincide with the 
Irish biographers in their accounts of 
the saint’s preparation for his great 
work of propagating the faith in the 
“barbarous island beyond the Iccian 
Sea.” 

The person and the mission of St. 
Patrick being thus established beyond 
the possibility of doubt, it may be 
well to inquire what was the nature 
of that mission, by whose authority 
he undertook the performance of a 
task apparently beset with almost in- 
surmountable difficulties, and what 
was the doctrine he taught those 
whom he sought to lead into the 
path of the true faith. 

We have seen that he begins his 
Confession by attributing his enslave- 
ment to his neglect of religion and 
his disobedience of her ministers. 
While in captivity, herding his master’s 
flocks, he had ample time to reflect on 
his errors, and to expiate his youth- 
ful follies by rigid fasting and prayer, 
praying, as he tells us, “a hundred 
tines by day and a hundred times at 
night ;” and we may therefore con- 
clude the devotion and self-mortifica- 
tion so efficacious in his own case 
found an earnest advocate in him 
when a missionary. His veneration 
for the saints may be inferred from his 
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carrying with him to Ireland the rel- 
ics given him by Pope Celestine, and 
his distribution of them among the 
principal churches which he founded 
in Ireland, and from his constant 
companionship for so many years with 
St. Germanus, why, it is well known, 
carried strapped to his breast a small 
iron casket containing relics during 
the thirty years of his episcopate. 
That he believed in the invocation of 
saints, there can be no doubt; for, in 
relating the story of his escape from 
captivity, he tells us: “ I was strongly 
tempted by Satan (of which I shall 
be mindful as long as I shall be in 
this body), and there fell, as it were, a 
great stone upon me, and there was 
no strength in my limbs. And then 
it came into my mind, I know nothow, 
to call upon Elias, and at the same 
moment I saw the sun rising in the 
heavens; and while I cried out ‘ Elias!’ 
with all my might, behold, the splen- 
dor of the sun was shed upon me, and 
immediately shook from me all heavi- 
ness.” The saint is equally candid in 
expressing his admiration for monas- 
tic institutions. In alluding to his 
past labors he cries out, “ Wherefore, 
behold how in Ireland they who 
never had the knowledge of God, and 
hitherto only worshipped unclean 
idols, have lately become the people 
of the Lord, and are called the sons 
of God. The sons of the Scoti and 
the daughters of princes are seen to 
be monks and virgins of Christ.” 

His belief in the Most Holy Trinity 
is thus forcibly stated : 


“For there is no other God, nor ever 
was, nor shall be hereafter, except the 
Lord, the unbegotten Father, without 
beginning, by whom all things have their 
being, who upholds all things, as we 
have said; and his Son, Jesus Christ, 
whom, together with the Father, we tes- 
tify to have always existed before the 
origin of the world, spiritually with the 
Father, ineffably begotten before every 
beginning; and by him were the visible 
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things made; was made man, death be- 
ing overthrown, in the heavens. And he 
hath given him all power over every 
name of things in heaven, and earth, and 
hell, that every tongue should confess to 
him that Jesus Christ is Lord, and whose 
coming we expect ere long to judge the 
living and dead; who will render to 
every one according to his works ; who 
hath poured forth abundantly on us both 
the gift of his Spirit and the pledge of 
immortality ; who makes the faithful and 
obedient to become the sons of God and 
co-heirs with Christ; whom we confess 
and adore one God in the Trinity of the 
holy Name.” 


The Confession, however, being of 
a general and to a great extent of a 
personal nature, and not a declara- 
tion of faith, no allusion whatever is 
made to the sacraments or dogmas 
of the church. We must look to the 
declarations of his immediate followers 
or those who lived near his time for 
a more particular account of the doc- 
trine inculcated by the great apostle. 
A Celtic missal is still in existence of 
which the late Dr. Todd said, “It 
is by no means impossible that the 
ms. may have been the original mis- 
sal of St. Rhuadhan himself, the 
founder of the monastery of Lothra, 
who died a.p. 584.”* In it, accord- 
ing to Rev. Monsignor Moran, the 
ceremonies proper to the celebration 
of the holy Sacrifice of the Mass are 
thus described : 


“The Mass begins with the litanies of 
the saints, which are preceded by the an- 
tiphon Peccavimus. Then follows the 
Gloria in ¢xcelsis Deo, with the collect or 
prayer, and the lesson from the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, chapter xi., 
relating to the blessed Eucharist. In the 
versicle which follows, the blessing of 
salvation is asked for ‘those who are 
present at the sacrifice. The Gospel is 
that of St. John, in the sixth chapter. 
The Creed, too, forms part of the Mass, 
which isa remarkable peculiarity of this 


* St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, etc. 
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missal at so early a period, for the use of 
the Creed did not become general in the 
church until many years later. What, how- 
ever, is most important for our present 
purpose, not only are the words of conse- 
cration given as used at the present day, 
but also the subsequent prayers, ‘ agree- 
ing literally with the Roman canon down 
to the memento for the dead ; and thus, as 
in the nineteenth century, so in the church 
of our sainted fathers of the sixth century, 
was used that beautiful prayer, ‘Humbly 
we beseech thee,O Almighty God, com- 
mand this offering to be carried by the 
hands of thy holy angel into thy heavenly 
altar, in the presence of thy divine Majes- 
ty, that all of us who receive, through the 
participation of this altar, the most holy 
body and blood of thy Son, may be filled 
with every heavenly blessing and grace, 
through the same Christ our Lord.’ Such 
is the language of this venerable monu- 
ment, whose writing, to use the words 
of Dr. Todd, is of itself a sufficent guar- 
antee that ‘it is certainly not later than 
the sixth century.’ In addition to the 
everyday Mass, the Missa Cotidiana, this 
missal presents to us a Missa Apostolim, 
a Missa Martyrim,a Missa Sanctorum et 
Sanctarum Virginim, also a Mass fro 
penitentibus vivis, and, in fine, a Mass 
pro mortuis.” 


St. Sechnall, in the preface to his 
hymn to St. Patrick, relates that 
upon one occasion, while the saint and 
he were about entering a certain 
church, they heard a choir of angels 
chanting a hymn at the offertory of 
the church, of which the beginning was 


“ Sancti Venite Christi corpus.” The 
ancient hymns, also, preserved some 
in manuscript, but mostly in the popu- 
lar memory from time immemorial, 
and stillin use among the Irish-speak- 
ing portion of the people, bear addi- 
tional testimony of how thoroughly 
orthodox were the teachings of their 
apostle, and how ineradicable they 
became fixed in the national memory. 
In these, frequent and reverent allu- 
sion is made to the Mass and the 
Real Presence ; one in particular, pre- 
served in the Antiphonarium Ben- 
chorense, has the following lines : 
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“ Oh ! come, ye holy ones, 
Christ’s body receive ; 
Come, drink the sacred blood, 
For life it will give.” 


On the subject of confession, we 
find, in the Canons of St. Colum- 
banus, the following rule laid down : 
“Special diligence must be used in 
confessing our sins and imperfections 
before the celebration of Mass, lest 
with an unclean heart we should ap- 
proach the holy altar.” 

In those ancient witnesses of the 
primitive Irish Church, we find also 
warm expressions of attachment to 
the Holy See; and devotion to the 
Mother of God appears to have been, 
at that early age of the faith, as mark- 
ed as it is at present in Ireland. An 
old Gaelic litany in honor of the Bless- 
ed Virgin is still preserved, in which 
the most endearing and _ exalted 
epithets that that copious language 
of the affections could supply are 
addressed to our common Mother, 
“whom all nations shall call Bless- 
ed.” 

But it could not well have been 
otherwise. All St. Patrick’s associ- 
ates and instructors, from the day he 
resolved to devote himself to the 
conversion of Ireland till the day he 
sailed for that country, were in close 
communion with the See of Rome, 
and were not only remarkable for 
their rare mental gifts and the sanc- 
tity of their lives, but for their strict 
adherence to the doctrine and discip- 
line of the church. It is not probable 
that he ever saw his uncle, St. Mar- 
tin, whose death is set down as oc- 
curring in A.D. 404; but, as he re- 
rained in the neighborhood of Tours 
several years after his escape from 
captivity, he could not but have be- 
come acquainted with the co-laborers 
of that illustrious bishop, and be 
within constant hearing of his mani- 
fold virtues. In 418, Germanus was 
consecrated Bishop of Auxerre by St. 
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Amator, who was moved to thus ap- 
point a successor by a heavenly 
vision, his own end fast approach- 
ing. Germanus was not only noble 
by birth and education, but a jurist 
of high reputation, a theologian se- 
cond to none of his time in Western 
Europe, and a man who, after be- 
coming a minister of God, practised 
the most rigid self-denial, and incul- 
cated the strictest adherence to the 
teachings of the church and un- 
swerving fealty to the Papal See. 
Under the direction of such a man, 
St. Patrick unreservedly placed him- 
self for instruction and guidance, and 
continued as his pupil for nearly 
thirteen years. He read the Canons 
with St. Germanus, and received from 
him all the necessary training in 
theology and civil law considered 
necessary to qualify him for the glo- 
rious task of conversion of which he 
never seems to have lost sight. In 
order that he might study the mo- 
nastic system as then 
Europe, he frequently 
celebrated abbey and 
Lerius, on an island of 
the Mediterranean, and, doubtless, 
held many consultations with its 
founder, Honoratius, and the scarcely 
less illustrious Vincent whose charac- 
ter has been so admirably drawn by 
Montalembert.* In 429, SS. Lupus 
and Germanus were sent to Britain 
by Pope Celestine to regulate eccle- 
siastical affairs in that country, and 
preach against the Pelagian heresy, 
and St. Patrick, at the request of the 
latter, accompanied them. *He re- 
mained some time with his compa- 
nions, sharing their pious labors, and 
again returned to the Continent. On 
the return of Germanus, the follow- 
ing year, he advised St. Patrick, now 
that he had served a long novitiate, 
had completed, as it were, his studies, 


existing in 
visited the 
schools of 
that name in 


* Monks of the West. 
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and had personally become acquaint- 
ed with religious organization and 
the requirements of missionary life, 
to visit Rome, and obtain the sanction 
of the Holy See to go to Ireland. 
« St. Germanus sent the blessed Pat- 
rick to Rome,” says St. Aileran, 
writing in the seventh century, “ that 
thus he might receive the sanction of 
the Bishop of the Apostolic See to go 
forth and preach, for so order re- 
quireth ; and Patrick, having come to 
Rome, was honorably received by 
the holy Pope Celestine; and, relics 
of the saints being given to him, he 
was sent into Ireland by the same 
pope.” ‘The Zripartite Life has the 
following version of this visit : 

“ Patrick having set out for Rome, 
after visiting the shrines of the apos- 
tles with devout veneration, found 
favor with Pope Celestine, who was 
the forty-fifth from St. Peter. This 
pope, as the conversion of na- 
tions belongs by right to the success- 


ors of St. Peter (cum successore Petri 
jure incumbat conversio gentium), 
had already sent the illustrious Dea- 


con Palladius, with the apostolic 
number of twelve companions, to 
preach and announce the word of 
God to the Irish.”* 

Accounts differ as to whether St. 
Patrick was actually consecrated by 
Pope Celestine himself or in his pre- 
sence, or whether it was not in an- 
other part of Italy on his way from 
Rome to Ireland. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, that he found favor 
with Celestine, who fully commis- 
sioned him to teach and preach the 
Gospel in Ireland, and presented him 
with copies of the Holy Scriptures 
und relics, and bestowed on him the 
name of Patricius ;¢ and it is also well 

* Colgan, p. 123. 

+ The original name of St. Patrick was Succat, 
as we learn from the 7¥ifartite Life. During 
his enslavement he was called Cothrighe, in 


Gaelic one who serves four masters. In Gaul he 
was afterward known by that of Maum, and it 
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settled by the researches of Rev. 
Monsignor Moran that on his return 
journey, while at Elborice, the pre- 
sent Ivrea, being for the first time in- 
formed of the failure of the mission 
of Palladius in Ireland, and the death 
of that heroic saint among the Picts, 
St. Maximus (in Gaelic rendered 
Amator), then Bishop of Milan, con- 
secrated him, being fully aware at the 
time of the pope’s commission to the 
future apostle.* We thus find an un- 
broken chain of facts connecting the 
Apostle of Ireland with the church in 
the most Catholic sense, and with her 
visible head on earth. The extended 
novitiate of the saint may to us mo- 
derns seem unreasonable; but when 
we consider the gravity of the task 
before him—the conversion of an en- 
tire nation from paganism to Chris- 
tianity, and the consequent radical 
changes likely to be produced in its 
civil polity—we can scarcely deem it 
too long. Besides, at that period 
Ireland was the remotest country of 
Western Europe, and in case of a dis- 
puted point arising, requiring an 
authoritative decision, communica- 
tion with Rome would have been 
necessarily slow, often difficult and 
dangerous, and sometimes altogether 
interrupted by the frequent wars of 
intervening nations. It was, there- 
fore, of the greatest importance that 
the head of the church in Ireland 
should be thoroughly conversant not 
only with the dogmas but with every 
detail of the discipline of the church 
and the government of religious or- 
ders ; that he should, in fact, be 
competent to act as pope’s legate 
as well as chief bishop of the island. 


was only after his visit to Rome that he assumed 
the name of Patricius, or Patrick, mistakenly 
translated in the 77ifartite as signifying ‘ host- 
age-liberating man.” 

* “ Patrick also turned aside from his journey 
to a certain wonderful man, a chief bishop, by 
name Amator ; and from him St. Patrick received 
episcopal consecration.” —Vita Secunda, Colgan. 
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The events in the early life of the 
saint are related in the book before 
us by its gifted author in a clear, 
concise, and highly artistic manner. 
One of the best chapters in the whole 
work, certainly the most critical, is 
that principally devoted to the in- 
quiry as to the birthplace of the 
saint, and, after an impartial and 
comprehensive examination of all 
available authorities, she comes to the 
not improbable conclusion that he 
was born at a place in Scotland now 
called Kilpatrick, Amglice Patrick’s 
Church. We know that the popular 
opinion among the Irish people is 
that he was born in Gaul or France, 
an opinion arising, we imagine, from 
the mistake of supposing that he 
must naturally have been born at the 
place where he was captured, and for 
the partiality for France which has 
long been felt by the Irish, and their 
consequent desire to accord to that 
nation the honor of having given 
birth to their great apostle, as well as 


from the recognized historical fact 
that the saint’s mother was a sister or 
near relative of St. Martin of Tours, 


and, consequently, a Frank. This 
not very important question, how- 
ever, is not yet definitely settled, and, 
perhaps, never will be; but, from the 
testimony of St. Patrick himself, 
from the statements of his ancient 
biographers, and the researches of 
modern antiquarians, we think it al- 
most certain that he was born in 
North Britain, in the neighborhood 
of Kilpatrick or Dumbarton; that 
his father was a descendant of a 
noble Roman family who acquired 
property and lived there after the 
evacuation of the British territory by 
the Legions, and that his mother 
was a native of Gaul; that at a 
period when he was only a youth his 
family crossed to Armorica or Brit- 
tany (Northern Letha) to visit their 
relatives, and while there the country 
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was invaded by a marauding band 
of Britons from the islands, who 
plundered the inhabitants after slaying 
many of them, including St. Patrick’s 
father, Calpurnius, and carried him 
and his sisters to Ireland, where they 
were sold as slaves to different mas- 
ters.* 

But while it is of little matter in 
what foreign country the apostle was 
born, it is of the greatest importance 
to know, or rather it was of the 
utmost importance to the success 
of his mission, that he was a for- 
eigner; for to this fact is due, 
under Providence, the wonderful 
progress he was enabled to make 
in the conversion of a// the inhabit- 
ants of the island in so comparatively 
short atime. It has been truthfully 
said by a late writer on Irish his- 
tory that the idea of nationality in its 
proper sense is of modern existence 
in Ireland, and it may likewise be 
said with equal justice that in the 
fifth century it had very little exist- 
ence in any sense whatever. The 
Feis, or triennial assembly at 
Tara, was a mere shadow, with au- 
thority certainly to enact laws, but 
without power to compel the attend- 
ance of its members or to enforce its 
statutes, The island, small as it was 
territorially, and thinly populated as 
it must have been, was cut up into 
several petty kingdoms, practically 
independent of each other and of 
the federal sovereign, under the 

* We have undoubted historical authority that 
slavery existed in Ireland up to the time of the 
conversion of the country py St. Patrick, and that 
slaves or bondsmen of foreign birth formed in 
many cases part of the regular tribute paid by 
inferior to superior chiefs. Thus we find the two 
following entries in the Book of Rights (Leamher 
na Gheart): 

“The stipend of the King of Burghrigh 

From the King of Eire without sorrow— 

Ten tunics brown-red, 

Ten foreigners without Gaedhealga [Irish].” 
And the King of Cineal Aodha was entitled to— 

* Five shields, five slender swords, 

Five bondsmen [brought] over the bristling 


surface of the sea, 
Five fair-haired, truly fine women.” 
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government of semi-civilized princes, 
who were constantly at war with each 
other, every feud occasioning a resort 
to arms, and every battle, lost or won, 
producing fresh feuds and engender- 
ing undying hatred. No one thought 
then of working for the good of the 
whole nation, or fighting for her honor 
and protection. Each man’s country 
was bounded by the limits of his 
principality ; his government was the 
uncontrolled will of his chief or head 
of his sept; his patriotism, to defend 
that chief, to despoil a neighboring 
province, or to wipe out in blood a 
real or imaginary insult offered to his 
clan. 

No one can have a higher appre- 
ciation of the genius, bravery, and 
many other high qualities of the Irish 
people of to-day than the writer, but 
it would be worse than folly to deny 
the former existence of a condition of 
affairs which time and time again 
has been attested by the most reliable 
historians, as it would be likewise to 
ignore the lessons which may be 
learned from the faults and vices of 
our pagan ancestors. Who will un- 
dertake to say that, had St.- Patrick 
been a scion of the house of Hy Nial 
of the North, the Laeghenians of the 
East, or of any of the septs of Mun- 
ster or Connaught, his progress 
throughout the entire island would 
have been so victorious and unim- 
peded ? 

In their dissensions the Gaels were 
not unlike the ancient Greeks. A 
fierce and warlike people, confined 
within narrow limits, they found pas- 
time in internecine warfare ; and, like 
the Hellenes, they were fond of devot- 
ing the repose that follows strife’ to 
martial poetry and music, casuistry 
and oratory. Thus, St. Patrick, on 
his second arrival in Ireland, found 
the people he had come to convert 
exhibiting the very opposite extremes 
of character—the unthinking reckless- 
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ness of the rude soldier united toa 
high appreciation of music, poetry, 
eloquence, and all the arts which ex- 
cite the imagination. How well he 
understood the nature of the people, 
and how dextrously he availed him- 
self of their every weakness to draw 
them from the darkness of paganism 
into the pure light of Christianity, 
can be seen in the extraordinary 
rapidity of their conversion, and 
proves him to have been a man of 
rare sagacity; and it was in this 
knowledge of human nature, human- 
ly speaking, lay the secret of his suc- 
cess as a missionary. His undaunted 
appearance before the despotic Laeg- 
haire, unarmed and almost unattend- 
ed, and his deliberate denunciations 
of that monarch, could not but have 
excited the admiration of the grim 
warriors who surrounded him, while 
his eloquent exposition of the beauties 
of the Catholic faith and the glories 
of the Christian’s heaven must have 
touched the hearts and fired the im- 
aginations of the bards and Druids 
who always thronged the court; and 
it is interesting to notice that the first 
two converts he made at Tara were 
a distinguished warrior and the chief 
poet of the island. These were the 
first who arose up to greet him against 
the monarch’s express command; 
“the others remained sitting with 
their chins on their shields.”* His 
destruction of the idol Crom Cruagh, 
near the Boyne, and another said to 
to have been at Cashel, in open day, 
in the presence of vast multitudes, fur- 
nishes additional evidence of a cour- 
age inspired by no worldly or human 
ambition. 

Indeed, St. Patrick’s life, in more 
senses than one, may be said to have 
been providential. His bondage in 
Ireland, under a cruel and avaricious 
master, exposed as he was to all sorts 


* Tripartite Life. 
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of bodily privation, drew him, as he 
relates, from ignorance of God, inured 
him to all the hardships that he was 
destined to suffer as a missionary, 
enabled him to acquire a knowledge 
of the Gaelic language, which, under 
other circumstances, it would have 
been impossible to have obtained; 
but, above all, it gave him an insight 
into the contradictory but subtle cha- 
racter of the race he was destined to 
evangelize which proved of incalcula- 
ble advantage to him in his subse- 
quent labors. His life in Gaul after 
his escape from bondage, the teach- 
ing and example of the austere Bishop 
of Auxerre and the companionship of 
the monks of Lerius, his short but 
fruitful visit to Britain, and his jour- 
ney to Rome, all tended, each in its 
degree and place, to qualify him for 
the peculiar and onerous duties of his 
after-life. Thus fortified by instruc- 


tion and experience, we behold him 
setting out for a conquest greater in 
its results than any the ambitious 


brain of Alexander ever conceived or 
the stern genius of Cesar accom- 
plished—the subjugation unto God 
of a nation which, in the centuries 
“unlimited, was to spread his name 
over continents then unknown. 

The future apostle landed in Ire- 
land A.D. 432, being then in his forty- 
fifth year, the very perfection of his 
physical manhood. In figure, he is 
represented as being over the ordi- 
nary height of men, but attenuated 
by early suffering in slavery and in 
consequence of his strict observance 
of the rules of fasting and abstinence 
laid down by his instructor, St. Ger- 
manus, of whom it is said “ that, from 
the day on which he began his minis- 
iry to the day of his death, a period 
of thirty years, he never touched 
wheaten bread, nor did he allow 
himself the common seasoning of 
salt with his barley, the only food 
which he permitted himself.” In 
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temperament he was grave and 
stern, and, though sometimes moved 
to acts of severity, was easily melted 
to compassion at the sight of physi- 
cal suffering or mental affliction ; and, 
like most great men who have made 
themselves a place in the world’s his- 
tory, he had an unbending will and 
a temper prone to sudden bursts of 
anger; in his case, however, subdued 
and kept in check by watchfulness 
and continual self-denial. His dress 
was a tunic, or long garment, of 
coarse wool or serge, which covered 
the whole body and reached quite to 
the feet; a cuculla, or small hood for 
the head, which ended in a point, and, 
when not drawn over the head, hung 
over the neck and shoulders; and 
an inner garment of hair-cloth. He 
wore the tonsure, but no covering for 
his head other than the cuculla, and 
his feet were bare, save as they were 
partially covered by sandals. We 
can thus easily paint to ourselves 
this imposing figure, clad with such 
simplicity, as he stepped ashore at 
the mouth of the little river Dea, in 
Wicklow, with his few faithful atten- 
dants, to begin the great labor of his 
life, the effects of which were to out- 
last time itself; but what imagination 
can picture the thoughts of this great 
and holy man as he again trod the 
soil of that island from which, more 
than a score of years before, he es- 
caped as a fugitive from bondage? 
Surely his prophetic vision must have 
reached down “ the corridors of time,” 
and he must have had a forecast, at 
least, that in the dim future hundreds 
of temples in a then unknown world, 
and beyond “the farthest Ind,” 
would be dedicated in his honor, and 
that millions who never saw Eu- 
rope or worshipped at her shrines 
would yet rise up and call him 
blessed. 

Among what may be called the 
human virtues of St. Patrick, there 
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were three for which he was pre-emi- 
nently remarkable: his sense of jus- 
tice, his directness of purpose, and 
his unflinching administration of law 
and enforcement of discipline. His 
first act on landing in Wicklow was 
characteristic of the man. Having 
met some fishermen on the beach, he 
asked them for as much fish as would 
temporarily relieve the wants of his 
companions, who were famishing with 
hunger after their long voyage. This 
request was churlishly refused, where- 
upon he cursed the river, so that no 
fish have ever since been taken from 
it. Leavjng that inhospitable coast, 
he proceeded northward, and cast 
anchor in Strangford Lough. Sepa- 
rating from his comrades, he went at 
once to the house of his old master, 
Milcho, to pay him the price of his 
ransom, and, if possible, to convert 
him to Christianity ; but that hard- 
ened old pagan, while he doubtless 
took the money, refused to listen to 
the teachings of his quondam slave, 
and died in his sins. His visit to 
Tara soon after, his undaunted mien 
in the presence of the pagan Ard- 
Righ, his intellectual encounter and 
overthrow of the Druids * before the 


* “ There was no such thing at all as a Druid 
race. There is nothing whatever known in de- 
tail of the ‘ worship,’ or of the philosophy, or re- 
ligion, of the Druids; but there is no authority 
whatever for supposing that they or any portion 
of the people of Erinn, even in pagan times, wor- 
shipped the planets or fire. ‘ SamAuin,’ so often 
mentioned in the text, was ngt a goddess at all, 
but the name of a season—that, namely, which 
succeeds the summer, the word being derived by 
Cormac—whose Glossary is of A.D. goo—from 
samh, summer, and /xin, ending, or the @d. 
There was no such order as of ‘ Druid virgins.’ 
There was no such thing as ‘ Perpetual Fire’ kept 
up except in Christian churches. The allusionsto 
Druidical rites are wholly void of authority ; and 
there was no such thing as a ‘nain’ or a ‘ trili- 
thon,’ either in name or seuse, anywhere alluded 
to. The sole instance of idol-worship recorded 
is that of the Crom Cruach: and this is hot re- 
ferred to as Druidical at all. It seems to have 
been an image of a serpent form—crom signifying 
properly a maggot. There 1s n® allusion to any 
‘altars’ used, or ‘sacrifices’ of any kind offered 
up, by the Druids of Ireland. All assertions of 
this kind are entirely unwarranted, save by the 
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assembled princes and wise men of 
Erinn, the immense number of peo- 
ple of all classes whom he converted 
in consequence and baptized in the 
Boyne on Easter-Monday, are so 
well known and so fully described 
by the gifted writer of the present 
Life that it is unnecessary to do 
more than allude to them here as 
the first foot-prints in that holy 
march which ended in complete 
victory for the church. 

Ireland, at that time, was divided 
into four large divisions or kingdoms, 
answering very nearly to the present 
four provinces, with a small central 
kingdom embracing the present coun- 
ty of Meath, and probably a small 
portion of the surrounding counties. 
Here was Tara, the seat of the Ard- 
Righ, or federal king, and, conse- 
quently, St. Patrick, true to his in- 
stincts, selected it as his first objec- 
tive point; but Connaught was the 
place he most ardently desired to 
visit, for it was from the woods of 
Focluti, in that country, that he had 
heard, in his ecstatic trance, the 
“Voice of the Irish” calling on him 
to return. Thither he accordingly 
went from Meath, and remained there 
for seven years, preaching and bap- 
tizing, ordaining priests, and building 
churches, and only left when the en- 
tire province was converted to the 
faith, though, strange to say, the last 
remnant of paganism found its final 
refuge there, and some faint traces 
of it were observable in the west as 
late as the thirteenth century. From 
Connaught he proceeded northward 
through the present Donegal, and, 
after passing and repassing through 
Ulster, rested for a short time at Saul, 
his first stopping-place, and where he 
had built his first church, or, rather, 
changed a barn into a church, called 


inventive imaginations of the school of pseudo- 
antiquarians of the last generation.”"—O'Curry’s 
Notes on the * Invasion.' 
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to this day Patrick’s barn. Leinster 
and Munster were visited in succes- 
sion; and so thoroughly and minute- 
ly was the island explored that there 
was not to be found a nook or corner 
in it, however remote or inaccessible, 
that was not illuminated with the light 
of the Gospel. Everywhere were erect- 
ed churches in numbers almost incre- 
dible, did we not know, from their 
ruins, that they were hastily construct- 
ed and small in dimensions, to meet 
the requirements of a scattered popu- 
lation ; monasteries and convents were 
founded in every available spot; and 
schools, soon to become the glory of 
Christendom, were established in the 
most central locations in each of the 
four kingdoms. A hierarchy was or- 
ganized, of which the apostle was the 
primate, and Armagh his metropolitan 
see. Dioceses and parishes were set 
apart as well as the limited topogra- 
phical knowledge of the period allow- 
ed. Paganism had vanished like a hid- 
eous dream, war ceased, peace reign- 
ed supreme throughout the length and 
breadth of the regenerated island ; and 
all this in half the lifetime of the man 
who, as the instrument of God, had 
wrought this great change. Well and 
nobly had the apostle responded to 
the “Voice of the Irish;” well and 
faithfully had he responded to the 
grace that enabled him to be the suc- 
cessful agent in winning so many souls 
to heaven. 

Having thus completed his labors, 
the apostle, directed, it is said, by an 
angelic visitant, proceeded to Down- 
patrick, where having ended his 
earthly mission, he passed gently into 
the other life to receive the reward 
of his good works. 

Sudden as was the conversion of 
the Irish, it was equally permanent, 
The hurried change of one belief for 
another might seem to have been 
one of those paroxysms which some- 
times seize nations to be followed by 
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violent reaction, But no. The faith 
planted by St. Patrick was so firmly 
rooted in the hearts of the people 
that neither civil war, foreign domi- 
nation, centuries of persecution, nor 
exile has been able to uproot it. It 
might have been otherwise, perhaps, 
if the apostle, with a foresight not of 
this world, had not in his earlier mis- 
sions selected the proper men to 
control ecclesiastical affairs after his 
death—men whom he considered ca- 
pable of keeping in good preserya- 
tion the fair edifice he had erected 
and beautified. Hence we find for 
centuries after his death a long list 
of learned and pious bishops occu- 
pying the sees he had founded, and 
thousands of illustrious scholars and 
missionaries issuing from the schools 
he had established, and swarming 
over the face of Europe. He well 
knew what seems so hard to be un- 
derstood by the so-called philoso- 
phers of this century, that schools 
conducted on Christian principles are 
the best supports of the cause of the 
church and of religion, and are there- 
fore indirectly the true nurseries of 
virtue and morality. 

The author of the life before us 
devotes no inconsiderable portion of 
her work—too much, we are inclined 
to think—in describing the numerous 
miracles of the saint. Many of these 
are attested by the most reliable au- 
thorities, and challenge belief even 
from the most sceptic; others, resting 
on popular tradition, if not so well pro- 
ven, show at least the fond recollection 
and the profound veneration ever 
entertained by the Irish race for the 
great apostle. While unwilling to 
discriminate between these two class- 
es, we venture to state that, in our 
humble judgment, the greatest of all 
his miracles was the conversion of 
the nation itself—a nation so prone 
to strife,and so adverse to the doc- 
trine of peace, so imaginative, and 
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yet so attached to its peculiar habits 
and customs—in so short a time, and 
without the slightest trace of the hor- 
rors of martyrdom and persecution 
which -have ever followed the foot- 
steps of the Catholic missionary in 
every part of the world. Until the 
“Reformation,” the source of so 
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many woes to mankind, no martyr’s 
blood bedewed the soil of Erinn, and 
we hope, now that that once formi- 
dable heresy, Protestantism, is falling 
into decay, the Green Isle will re- 
main in the future as stainless as it 
was in the time of St. Patrick and 
his successors. 
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Tue prefecture of Tarbes is quite 
near the cathedral. 3etween the 
two buildings lies an ancient ceme- 
tery of the priests and canons of 
the chureh, Tradition tells of se- 
veral noble families of the land who 
have had vaults in this burying- 
ground, which contains _ illustrious 
The prefect thought this 
place specially suited for his stables 
and carriage-house. From idea to 
execution was never 2 jong road for 
Baron Massy. He had the founda- 
tions dug among the tombstones 
and bones, and the dwelling of the 
official horses was soon to be seen 
rising above the cemetery. The pre- 
fect placed these buildings about ten 
feet from the front of one of the old 
portals of the cathedral, so that 
the hubbub from the stables would 
be heard through the house of God. 

Such a forgetfulness of all the re- 
quirements of decency could not but 
profoundly move and afflict the eccle- 
siastical authorities. Mgr. Laurence 
vainly endeavored to make Baron 
Massy understand that this ground was 
sacred, and belonged to the church, 
and that the feet of horses ought not 
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to disturb either the rest of the dead 
or the prayers of the living. But 
the prefect, as we have said, never 
knew how to retreat. To dismiss his 
workmen, to seek another place, all 


this would have been an acknow- 


ledgment that he was in the wrong. 


Hence, in spite of his lively desire 
to keep in the good graces of the 
prelate, he paid no attention to his 
hints on this score. He still kept 
the workmen employed at building 
the stables in the ancient cemetery. 

On this persistent violation of the 
tombs Mgr. Laurence came out, as 
it were, from his reserve, and made 
an energetic protest. He addressed 
it to the minister, and demanded the 
removal of these unseemly and scan- 
dalous buildings. 

The prefect was stung by the firm 
and dignified attitude which the bi- 
shop took, and, according to his cus- 
tom, increased in obstinacy. He has- 
tened to Paris to argue with the mi- 
nister. He tried to win the council- 
general over to his side; he consult- 
ed the laws; in a word, he entered 
heart and soul into a struggle the 
details of which it will not be worth 
while to relate. The question was 
discussed for some months, and final- 
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ly decided according to the wise 
exceptions of Mgr. Laurence. The 
grass now grows over the site of the 
demolished stables, and a willow, in 
the midst, marks the resting-place 
of the dead. 

But from the day on which the 
bishop made his protest, the harmo- 
ny which had previously existed be- 
tween the head of the diocese and 
the head of the department was for 
ever destroyed. This harmony was 
succeeded in the heart of the prefect 
by a warm feeling of irritation. He 
was no longer favorable to compro- 
mise; perhaps quite the contrary. 
Just as he had invaded the domain 
of the church in the pitiful question 
about the stables, likewise in the 
case of the apparitions he felt more 
and more inclined to enter the spiri- 
tual domain of the bishop. The 
rein which had held him back up to 
the present time now gave way. 
Slight causes sometimes produce 
great effects. 
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XI. 


DurinG the months of March and 
April, both before and after writing 
to the minister, the prefect had em- 
ployed his acute intellect in striving 
to find somewhere outside the super- 
natural a key to the strange occur- 
rences at Lourdes. Inquiries had 
been uselessly renewed by the police 
and M. Jacomet. Neither the chief 
of police nor M. Dutour had been 
able to catch the child tripping in 
her statements. The little shepherd- 
ess, who knew not even how to 
tread and write, disconcerted by her 
simplicity the plans of shrewd and 
learned men. 

A disciple of Mesmer and Du Po- 
tet vainly endeavored to mesmerize 
Bernadette. His passes had no pow- 
er over her peaceful nature, little in- 
clined to morbid nervousnéss ; they 
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only succeeded in giving her a head- 
ache. The poor child bore his ex- 
periments with the same resignation 
which she evinced in the examina- 
tions which she underwent daily. 
God willed that she should be ex- 
posed to all tests, and that she shoul! 
come out triumphant from all. 

A wealthy family of strangers, 
charmed by the appearance of Ber- 
nadette, proposed to adopt her, offer- 
ing her parents a hundred thousand 
francs, with the privilege of living 
near their daughter. The disinter- 
estedness of these good people was 
not at all tempted. They preferred 
to remain poor. 

Everything failed—stratagem, the 
offers of enthusiasm, the reasoning 
of most acute minds. 

However great his horror of fana- 
ticism, the fprocureur impérial, M. 
Dutour, could not find either in the 
code of criminal instruction or the 
penal code any text authorizing harsh 
measures against Bernadette or even 
her imprisonment. Such an arrest 
would have been illegal, and liable 
to be followed by most unnleasant 
consequences. In the eyes of the 
penal law, Bernadette was guiltless. 

The prefect realized all this as tho 
roughly as if he had been a lawyer. 
ut he thought he might attain the 
same result by some other means, 
and that he might proceed to im 
prisonment as an administrative mea- 
sure which seemed, on the whole, ad- 
visable. 


XII. 


In the smmense arsenal of our law, 
one very effective weapon is to be 
found, created imprudently, in our 
opinion, though with the laudable in- 
tention of protecting an individual 
against himself, but which may be 
come in the hands of malice or stu- 
pidity a most powerful instrument 
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of tyranny. We speak of the law 
concerning the insane. Without any 
public debate or the possibility of 
defence, on the certificate of one or 
two physicians declaring him to be 
attacked by mental disorder, any un- 
fortunate man may be suddenly seized, 
and by a simple administrative mea- 
sure confined in that most horrible of 
prisons, the mad-house. We believe, 
we are forced to believe, that in most 
cases this law is applied with equity, 
owing to the respectability of the 
medical profession. But how this 
respectability justifies the suppression 
of all defence, of all. publicity, of all 
appeal ; how the pritate decision of a 
couple of physicians can be dispens- 
ed from the triple guaranty by which 
the law has generally surrounded 
such acts of the magistracy—this is 
beyond our comprehension. Physi- 
cians are undoubtedly skilful, and we 
acknowledge that to find two of them 
perfectly agreed gives great proba- 
bility to their joint opinion; but is 
this certainty sufficiently strong, suf- 
ficiently certain, to use a pleonasm, 
to give irrevocably the right of taking 
away without further procedure the 
liberty of a citizen ? 

Physicians are honorable. This, 
too, we gladly admit, and we vene- 
rate more than one member of this 
illustrious profession. But in the 
question of madness, cannot their 
preconceived notions and philosophi- 
cal doctrines incline them sometimes, 
even in spite of themselves, to most 
lamentable errors? Ina book which 
has had some celebrity, one of them; 
M. Lélut, has reckoned among the 
mad Socrates, Newton, St. There- 
sa, Pascal, and a host of others 
who have been equally the glory of 
humanity. Would such a master or 
his disciples deserve the right of im- 
prisoning as madmen all whom they 
so judged, without defence, without 
publicity, without appeal, and sim- 
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ply on the strength of a consultation 
among themselves? Nevertheless, 
M. Lélutis a remarkable scientist, one 
of the medical celebrities, and a 
member of the Institute. What pledge, 
then, can be offered for the rabble 
of the scientific world, the village 
doctors in little country places, who 
inherit the honors bestowed by our 
ancestors on the apothecary and bar- 
ber ? 

Convinced of the impossibility of 
the supernatural, the prefect, M. Mas- 
sy, did not hesitate to have recourse 
to this redoubtable law for a solu- 
tion of the difficulty that had so sud- 
denly arisen in his department. 


XIII. 


Havinc learned that the Blessed 
Virgin had again appeared and com- 
municated her name to Bernadette, 
the prefect sent to Soubirous’ house a 
commission of two physicians. These, 
of course, he selected from among 
those who had no more respect than 
himself for the supernatural—from 
among those who had drawn their 
conclusions in advance from their pre- 
tended medical philosophy. These 
two physicians, residing at Lourdes, 
one of them being an intimate friend 
of the procureur impérial, had been 
endeavoring for three weeks to main- 
tain all sorts of theories about cata- 
lepsy, somnambulism, and _ hallucina- 
tion, and had been struggling despe- 
rately against the inexplicable radi- 
ance of the ecstasies, against the ap- 
pearance of the spring, against the 
sudden cures which daily drove to 
the wall the doctrines they had 
learned from the faculty. 

It was to such men, under such 
circumstances, that the prefect thought 
it wise to confide the examination of 
Bernadette. 

These gentlemen examined her 
head. The system of Gall did not 
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indicate any bump of madness. 
The child’s answers were sensible, 
without contradiction, without inco- 
herence. Nothing disorderly was 
found in her nervous system; on the 
contrary, a perfect equilibrium and 
profound calm. A slight asthma op- 
pressed her chest ; but this infirmity 
had no connection with any cerebral 
derangement. 

*'The two physicians, who in spite 
of their prejudices were conscientious, 
stated all this in their report, and tes- 
tified to the perfectly sane and nor- 
mal condition of the child. 

But, since she persisted in her ac- 
count of the apparitions, and since 
these gentlemen did not believe the 
possibility of such things, they felt 
justified in saying that perhaps she 
might be under an hallucination.* 

In spite of their anti-supernatural 
ideas, they did not venture, in pre- 
sence of the fact of her state of phy- 
sical and intellectual equilibrium, to 
use a more positive expression in re- 
ference to the child. They felt in- 
stinctively that it was not their scien- 
tific certainty, but their philosophical 
prejudices, which concluded in this 
manner, and answered the question 
by suggesting another. 

The prefect, however, not 
over-nice, and the report seemed to 
him entirely sufficient. Armed with 
this, and in virtue of the law of the 
30th of June, 1838, he resolved to 
have Bernadette arrested and brought 
to Tarbes, to be lodged for a time in 
the alms-house, and eventually, of 
course, in the mad-house. 

To strike at the child, however, 


was 


* Archives of Lourdes. A Report to the Pre- 
fect by Drs. and — , dated April26. We 
do not mention these two physicians by name, 
since they came out only for a moment from pri- 
vate life to make this official report, and, as we 
beli:ve, deceived themselves without being guil- 
ty of any wilful injustice. If they have any ex- 
ceptions to make to our narrative, we hold our- 
selves in readiness to take into account any letter 
froin them on the subject. 
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was not all. A barrier must be op- 
posed to the extraordinary movement 
among the people. M. Rouland had 
insinuated in his letter that this would 
be possible without overstepping the 
law. It was only necessary to con. 
sider the grotto as an oratory, in or- 
der to despoil it of the ex-votos and 
the offerings of believers. 

If the believers offered any resis- 
tance, a squadron of cavalry was held 
at Tarbes in readiness for any event. 
A riot would have crowned his 
cret desires. 

It only remained to put these va- 
rious measures against Bernadette and 
the people into execution, as the pre- 
fectoral infallibility had recognized 
their urgent necessity to ward off the 
threatening attacks of superstition. 


XIV. 


Ir was the time of the conseil de ré- 
vision,* and M. Massy found in this 
circumstance an occasion for going 
to Lourdes. 

“The prefect,” says a celebrated 
writer, “‘ was about to impose a heavy 
burden on those under him, and one 
inaugurated in a very repulsive man 
ner; he might have comprehended, 
if he would, that some consoling li 
berties are necessary in compensation 
for the sacrifices which society ex 
acts. And, although the liberty of 
praying in certain places, of burning 
tapers there, or of drawing thence a 
few drops of water, or leaving behind 
an offering, may not appear of much 
importance to the state, or threaten- 
ing to public order, or offensive to 
individual honor and liberty, never- 
theless, it profoundly consoles those 
who enjoy it. . . . Allow faith 
Remember amid your com- 
merce, your wealth and power, that 


to live. 


* This was a commission authorized to decal 
with exemptions and other such matters connect- 
ed with the military conscription. 
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the greater number of those whom 
you govern need to ask of God their 
daily bread, and only receive it by 
a kind of miracle. Faith is bread 
of itself; it sweetens the black and 
hardened crust; it makes men wait 
long and patiently. And when 
God wills to open one of those re- 
freshing spots where faith springs more 
abundantly, and renders help more 
promptly, do not close it up; you 
yourselves have need of it. You 
will find it a great economy on the 
budget of hospitals and prisons.” * 

Such, however, were not the opin- 
ions or sentiments of Baron Massy. 
After having-levied in the name of the 
government that terrible tax of blood 
which is called conscription, he ad- 
dressed an official discourse to the 
mayors of the canton. A propos of 
miracles and apparitions, he invoked 
the interests of the church and the 
state and those of the pope and the 
emperor. Each of his phrases and 
periphrases and paraphrases began 
with piety and ended with the ad- 
ministration. His premises were 
those of a theologian, his conclusions 
those of a prefect. 

‘M. Je Préfet,” said the official or- 
gan ot the prefecture in an issue 
three days later, “has shown the 
mayors that the scenes which have 
recently transpired are to be deeply 
regretted, and that ¢hey tend to throw 
contempt on religion. He has taken 
special pains to make them under- 
stand that the fact of the creation of 
an oratory, a fact sufficiently constitut- 
ed by the deposit of religious emblems 
and tapers, has been an attack upon 
the civil and ccclesiastical authority, 
an illegality which the administration 
feels bound to bring to an end, since, 
according to the terms of the law, no 
public chapel or oratory can be 
founded without the authorization of 


* Louis Veuillot, Univers of August 28, 1868. 
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the government and the advice of the 
bishop of the diocese. ” * 

“ My sentiments,” the devoted 
functionary adds, “ ought not to be 
suspected by any one; everybody in 
the department is aware of my pro- 
found respect for religion. I think 
that I have given sufficient proof to 
make it impossible for any one to 
put a bad construction on my acts. 
Therefore, you will not be surpris- 
ed, gentlemen, to learn that I have 
ordered the chief of police to remove 
the articles left at the grotto to the 
mayor’s office, where they will be at 
the disposal of those who have de- 
posited them. 

“T have, moreover, directed that 
those persons who have pretended 
to see visions shall be arrested and 
brought to Tarbes for medical treat- 
ment at the expense of the depart- 
ment. I am about to prosecute as 
circulators of false reports all those 
who may be found to have contri- 
buted to the spread of those absurd 
rumors which have lately become 
current.” f 

According to the organ of the pre- 
fecture, these words were received 
with unanimous enthusiasm. 

The truth is that many highly dis- 
approved of the violent course on 
which the civil authority had enter- 
ed, while others, belonging to the 
sect of free-thinkers, imagined that 
the hand of the prefect was strong 
enough to stay the irresistible march 
of events. 

Outside, the philosophers and sa- 
vants were heartily rejoiced. The 
Lavedan, which had been silenced 
for two months, so completely was it 
upset by facts, now recovered its 
voice to chant a prefectoral dithy- 
rambic. 


* Ere Impériale, May 8. 

+ We quote this discourse from an article in 
Ere Impériale, the organ of the prefecture, 
May 8. 
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Immediately after his discourse, the 
head of the department quitted the 
city, leaving his orders to be execut- 
ed. 

The measures which the prefect 
had determined on served as a com- 
plement one to the other. By the 
arrest of Bernadette, he struck at the 
cause; by removing the objects left 
at the grotto, he reached the effect. 
If, as was very probable, this warm- 
blooded people, feeling wounded in 
their faith, their liberty, and their 
right to pray and enjoy their re- 
ligion, should endeavor to offer 
any resistance or be guilty of any 
disorder, the squadron of cavalry, 
despatched in haste and riding with 
loose rein, would put all things 
under martial law, and refute “su- 
perstition” by the all-powerful ar- 
gument of the sabre. Just as he 
had begun by changing a religious 
question into one of administration, 
M. Massy was now ready to trans- 
form the administrative into a mili- 
tary question. The mayor and the 
chief of police were directed how to 
carry out the wishes of the prefect, 
each in his official sphere. The for- 
mer had orders to cause the arrest of 
Bernadette, the latter to visit the 
Massabielle rocks, and despoil the 
grotto of all which the gratitude or 
piety of the faithful had deposited 
there. 

We will follow both, commencing 
with the mayor, according to the or- 
der of rank. 


XV. 


ALTHOUGH M. Lacadé, the Mayor 
of Lourdes, had hitherto avoided giv- 
ing any decision concerning the ex- 
traordinary events which had trans- 
pired, he had nevertheless been pro- 
foundly impressed by them, and it 
yras not without a certain amount of 

fear that he beheld the administration 
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entering upon its course of violence, 
He was greatly perplexed. He could 
not foresee what attitude the people 
would take. True it was that the 
prefect had announced the possibility 
of sending a squadron of cavalry to 
assist in maintaining order in the 
town of Lourdes after the arrest; but 
this very announcement rendered 
him uneasy. The supernatural as- 
pect of the question and the mira- 
cles alarmed him also. He did not 
know how to act amid the conflicting 
forces of the prefect’s authority, the 
strength of the people, and the power 
of heaven. He would have liked to 
reconcile them all. To sustain his 
courage, he went to the procureur 
impérial, M. Dutour, and both to- 
gether visited the curé to communi- 
cate to him the order for the arrest 
of Bernadette. They explained to 
M. Peyramale how, according to the 
text of the law of June 30, 1838, the 
prefect was acting in the fulness of 
legal right. 

The priest could not restrain his 
indignation at such a cruel and ini- 
quitous proceeding. 

Could such tyranny be practised 
in virtue of a law made by some one 
of the many Lycurguses whom the 
ebb and flow of revolution had left 
on the threshold of the Palais Bour- 
bon ? 

“This child is innocent!” he ex- 
claimed; “and the proof of it is 
that you, M. le Procureur, and the 
magistrate also, in spite of all your 
inquiries, have been unable to find 
the slightest pretext for persecuting 
her. You well know that there is 
no tribunal in all France that would 
not recognize her innocence, clear as 
the sun: not one attorney who would 
hesitate to declare an arrest or judi- 
cial action simply monstrous.” 

“ The courts have not acted in the 
case,” answered M. Dutour. “ The 
prefect is going to confine Bernadette 
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as insane, and this on account of his 
desire to have her cured. It is simply 
an administrative measure which does 
not concern religion, since neither 
the bishop nor the clergy have pro- 
nounced on the facts, which have 
transpired without their participa- 
tion.” 

“Such a measure,” answered the 
priest, kindling as he spoke, “ would 
be an odious persecution, more hate- 
ful because, under a_ hypocritical 
mask, it affects to protect its victim, 
and conceals itself under the cloak of 
the law in order to strike down a poor, 
defenceless being. If the bishop, 
the clergy, and I myself wait for more 
certain light on these events before 
we can determine their supernatural 
character, still we know enough of 
Bernadette to judge of her sincerity 
and the soundness of her mental 
faculties. No one dares to assert 
any cerebral derangement. Who, 
then, are best able to judge of her 
madness—these two physicians or the 
thousands of visitors who have been 
struck by the normal character and 
condition of her intellect? Your 
physicians, even, did not risk any 
positive assertion; their conclusion 
is purely hypothetical. The prefect 
has no right to arrest Bernadette.” 

“Tt is legal.” 

“Tt is illegal. I, as a priest and 
the dean of this town of Lourdes, 
owe a duty to all, and especially 
to the feeble. If I were to see an 
armed man attack a child, I would 
defend the child at the peril of 
my life, for i know the duty of 
protection which is incumbent on a 
true pastor. Understand, then, that 
I will act in the very same manner 
even if that man be a prefect, and 
his weapon a bad clause of a bad 
law. Do you go and tell Baron 
Massy that his gendarmes will find 
me at the door of that poor family, 
and that they will have to pass over 
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my body before they can touch one 
hair belonging to that little girl.” 

“ But—” 

“ Let us have no du¢és, Examine, 
inquire; you are perfectly free to 
do so; no one will dispute your right. 
But if, instead, you wish to persecute 
and to strike at the innocent, under- 
stand this clearly, that before you 
attack the last and least of my flock, 
you must begin with me.” 

The priest had risen. His lofty 
stature, his strongly marked features, 
the force and energy that they dis- 
played, his resolute gesture, and his 
ardent emotion, all served as a lively 
comment on his words. 

The procureur and mayor were 
sient for a moment. They now 
turned to the measures relative to 
the grotto. 

“ As to the grotto,” continued the 
priest, “if the prefect wishes, in the 
name of the law and his own especial 
piety, to despoil it of the objects 
which innumerable visitors have de- 
posited there in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin, let him do so. The believers 
will be saddened, and even indig- 
naut; but let him be assured that the 
people of this country know how to 
respect authority. I have been in- 
formed that there is a squadron of 
cavalry all mounted at Tarbes, await- 
ing the prefect’s order to hasten to 
Lourdes. Let the squadron dis- 
mount. However hot their heads, 
and however wounded their hearts, 
my people will hear my voice; and 
without any armed force I will be 
responsible for good order. With 
the armed force, I will not be respon- 
sible.” 


XVI. 
THE energetic attitude of the curé 


of Lourdes, whose immovable firm- 
ness in matters of duty was generally 
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known, introduced a new and unex- 
pected element into the problem. 

The procureur impérial had nothing 
to do with the administrative mea- 
sure; his accompanying M. Lacadé 
to the priest’s house had been only 
an act of friendliness. All the bur- 
den of the decision was to fall upon 
the shoulders of the mayor. 

M. Lacadé was certain that the 
curé of Lourdes would infallibly carry 
out what he had proposed. As to 
effecting a surprise, and arresting 
Bernadette suddenly, such a thing 
could not be thought of; for the 
Abbé Peyramale had been forewarn- 
ed, and would keep his eyes open. 
We have before mentioned the im- 
pression made upon the mayor by 
the supernatural events which were 
daily occurring before his eyes. The 
apparent calmness of the municipal 
magistrate concealed an anxious and 
agitated man, 

He communicated to the prefect 
the conversation which he and M. 
Dutour had had with the curé of 
Lourdes, and the position and words 
of the man of God. 

The arrest of Bernadette, he add- 
ed, might result in an insurrection 
against the constituted authorities. 
With regard to himself, he further- 
more stated that, considering the 
determination so expressly stated by 
the curé, and in view of the probable 
results of such a measure, he felt 
obliged to refuse to carry it out per- 
sonally, even if such a refusal were 
to necessitate his resignation of the 
mayoralty. 

The prefect might, if he saw fit, 
act directly in the matter, and order 
the arrest by the armed police force. 


XVII. 
WHILE Bernadétte was left in un- 


certain liberty, M. Jacomet, in high 
spirits, and decked with his scarf of 
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office, prepared to execute at the 
Massabielle rocks the order of Baron 
Massy. 

The rumor that the prefect was 
about to despoil the grotto had spread 
rapidly through the town, and thrown 
it into quite an excitement. The en 
tire population were shocked, as at a 
monstrous sacrilege. 

“The Blessed Virgin,” they said, 
“has deigned to descend among us, 
and to work miracles, and see how 
they receive her! This will surely 
bring down the anger of heaven !” 

The coldest hearts were moved; a 
deep feeling of indignation began to 
appear and to grow among the peo- 
ple. From the start, however, M. 
Peyramale, and the other priests of 
the town, spoke words of peace, and 
Sought to calm the more irritated. 

“My friends,” they said, “do not 
compromise your cause by disorders; 
submit to this law, even if it be bad. 
If the Blessed Virgin is really in this 
affair, she will know how to turn all 
these things to her own glory; and 
any violence on your part will only 
show a lack of faith and confidence 
in her power. Look at the martyrs! 
They did not revolt against the em 
perors! They triumphed simply be- 
cause they did not fight.” 

The moral authority of the curé 
was very great. But there were some 
warm heads and indignant hearts. 
A slight accident might have brought 
about great mischief. 

The ex-votos and other objects at 
the grotto made quite a bulky mass, 
and could not be removed by hand. 
M. Jacomet went to the stage-house 
to procure a wagon and horses. 

“1 don’t let my horses for such 
work,” replied the master. 

“ But,” exclaimed Jacomet, “you 
cannot refuse your horses to those 
who are ready to pay for them.” 

“ My horses are for post-service, 
and not for this sort of work. I wish 
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to have nothing to do with this piece 
of business. You may enter a com- 
plaint against me if you wish. I re- 
fuse to let you have my horses.” 

The chief of police went to other 
places. In all the hotels, at all the 
livery stables, which are very numer- 
ous in Lourdes on account of the 
neighboring baths, at all the private 
houses—everywhere he met only a 
blank refusal. His situation was 
quite trying. The crowd watched 
him going vainly from door to door, 
followed by the policemen, and wit- 
nessed his frequent disappointments. 
He heard the murmurs, the laugh- 
ter, the bitter gibes, that his fail- 
ure produced. ‘The weight of public 
attention pressed upon him as he 
fruitlessly wandered from street to 
He vainly raised the sum 
which he had at first offered for the 
hire of a horse and cart. The poor 
people all refused. Finally, he reach- 
ed thirty francs. Thereupon the 
crowd laughed and hooted, and re- 
minded one another of the thirty 
pieces of silver. At last he found, at 
the house of a farrier, a girl who, 
for this amount, furnished him the 
vehicle. 


street. 


When they saw him coming out 
with the cart and horse all harnessed, 
the indignation of the multitude knew 
no bounds; for it was not want which 
had determined the venality of the 
proprietors. ‘These people were not 
poor. 

Jacomet directed his course to- 
wards the grotto. The police es- 
corted the cart. An immense crowd 
followed, silent and gloomy as a 
thunder-cloud, and charged with all 
the electricity of a tempest. 

Thus they arrived at the Massa- 
bielle rocks. The cart, which could 
not come close up to the grotto, was 
stationed a short distance off. 

Under the vault of the grotto, 
tapers burned here and there, sup- 
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ported by candlesticks decorated with 
moss and ribands. 

Here were crucifixes, statues of the 
Blessed Virgin; there religious pic- 
tures, chaplets, and necklaces ; jewels 
sparkled on the ground or in the cracks 
of the rock. In some places, carpets 
had been laid under the statues of the 
Mother of God. Myriads of bou- 
quets had been brought by pious 
hands in honor of Mary, and these 
first-fruits of the month of flowers 
perfumed the sylvan oratory. 

In a couple of baskets, and on the 
ground, shining pieces of copper and 
silver and gold might be seen, form- 
ing a sum amounting to several thou- 
sand francs, the first spontaneous offer- 
ings towards the erection of a church 
in honor of the stainless Virgin, whose 
sacred character won the respect even 
of robbers and thieves, for, in spite of 
the opportunity afforded by the soli- 
tude and the night, no criminal dared 


lay sacrilegious hands upon these 
gifts. 

M. Jacomet leaped over the rail- 
ing constructed by the workmen, and 


entered the grotto. He seemed agi- 
tated. The police followed close 
behind him. The crowd looked on 
in silence, but this exterior tranquil- 
lity had something appalling in its 
very calmness. 

The chief of police commenced by 
making sure of the money. Then he 
blew out the candles and gathered the 
beads and the crucifixes and pieces 
of carpet, which he handed to the 
policemen to carry to the cart. 
These men did not appear to relish 
this work, and accomplished it with 
manifest sadness and respect for the 
objects which they carried. 

All this occupied some time, owing 
to the distance of the cart. M. Jaco- 
met once called to a little boy, “ Take 
this picture to the cart.” 

The boy reached out his hand, 
when another child, at his side, cried 
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out: “Stop! 
to do? 
you !” 

The boy, frightened at this, shrank 
back into the crowd, and no appeal 
of the officer could make him advance 
again. 

The movements of the chief of po- 
lice were somewhat nervous. When 
he picked up the first bouquet, he 
was tempted to throw it into the 
Gave as something of no value, but 
a threatening murmurt from the crowd 
soon determined him to the contrary. 
He appeared to recognize the fact 
that the measure of popular patience 
was full, and that a slight accident 
would cause it to run over. Hence, 
the bouquets were placed in the 
cart, and borne away with all the 
rest. 

Shortly after this incident, a little 
statue of the Blessed Virgin broke in 
the hands of the chief of police, and 
this fact produced an excited move- 
ment among the crowd. 

After the grotto had been thorough- 
ly stripped, M. Jacomet wished also 
to remove the balustrade; but he had 
no axe. The lumber-men, engaged 
at a saw-mill connected with the es- 
tablishment of M. de Laffite, refused 
to lend him theirs; but another la- 
borer, who worked not far off, did 
not dare to refuse, and allowed him 
to take his. 

M. Jacomet himself fell to work, 
and struck the railing several times 
with the axe; but it was quite strong, 
and did not give way immediately. 

The sight of this act of material 
violence had more effect upon the 
multitude than all that had preceded 
it; a menacing explosion broke forth. 
The Gave, running deep and swift, 
was close at hand, and it would not 
have taken long, in one of those ex- 
cited transports to which crowds are 
subject, to cast the unlucky chief-of- 
police into the boiling flood. 


What are you going 
The good God will punish 


Our Lady of Lourdes. 


Jacomet turned around and showed 
his pale and downcast face. 

“What I am doing,” said he, with 
apparent sorrow, “is not of my own 
accord, but with deep regret. I act 
by order of the prefect, and must 
obey my superiors at any cost. I 
am not responsible, and you must 
not blame me.” 

A voice from the crowd shouted, 
“Be calm; no violence; let us leave 
all in the hands of God.” 

The advice and ‘activity of the 
clergy produced their fruit. There 
was no disorder. The police and 
their chief conducted the cart to the 
mayor’s office, where they deposited 
all the articles collected at the grotto. 
The money was put in care of the 
mayor himself. 

That evening, in order to protest 
against the measures of the prefect, 
an immense crowd betook themselves 
to the grotto, which was suddenly 
filled with flowers and_ illumined. 
However, to keep the police from 
seizing the candles, each carried his 
own in his hand, and, on returning 
home, took it with him. 

The next day, two incidents oc- 
curred which produced a profound 
sensation. The girl who had lent 
the horse and cart to M. Jacomet 
fell from a hay-loft and broke one of 
her ribs, 

The same day, the man who lent 
his axe in order to break down the 
railing had both his feet crushed by 
the falling of a heavy plank which he 
was trying to place upon a bench. 

The free-thinkers saw in these 
events an irritating and unfortunate 
coincidence. The multitude consid- 
ered this twofold accident as a chas- 
tisement from heaven.* 


* Every one will understand the sentiment of 
charity which prevents us from naming these 
poor people. They belong to a class at once the 
humblest and feeblest. They have been stricken 
with misfortunes, and are without defence. We 
name only the more powerful. 





Our Lady 


XVIII. 


M. Massy was not much annoyed 
by these accidents. Hehadnomore 
faith in punishments sent by heaven 
than in cures from the same source. 
The threatening and inflexible attitude 
of M. Peyramale in opposition to the 
projected arrest of Bernadette was 
a much more serious consideration. 
God did not, by any means, disturb 
him as greatly as the curé. 

The refusal of M. Lacadé to pro- 
ceed with this violent measure —a 
very unaccountable act on the part 
of that timid functionary—the visible 
dissatisfaction of the mayors of the 
cantons with his discourse—the signs 
of popular irritation which had been 
brought out by plundering the grot- 
to—-the uncertainty how far the po- 
lice and soldiers would obey (for 
many of them shared the general 
enthusiasm and veneration for Berna- 
dette), all caused him to reflect. He 
saw that in such circumstances her 
imprisonment might be followed by 
the most disastrous results. 

Not that he shrank from braving 
a riot. Certain details which we 
have already noticed would lead us 
to conclude that he secretly desired 
it. But an uprising of the popula- 
tion accompanied by the resignation 
of a mayor, and complicated by the 
interference of one of the most re- 
spected priests of the diocese, and 
followed, in all probability, by a com- 
plaint to the cabinet for false impri- 
sonment, and an energetic protest 
from the Catholic press, could not 
fail to produce an effect upon a mind 
so practical as Baron Massy’s and 
so attached to the duties of his 
office. 

It caused the haughty prefect great 
annoyance to be checked in the exe- 
cution of a plan which he had so 
publicly announced ; nevertheless, he 
would not have been obliged to act 
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thus if the report of the physicians, 
instead of being an uncertain conjec- 
ture, had made some positive asser- 
tion of the madness of Bernadette. 
And if she had been really attacked 
by some mental disease, nothing 
would have been easier than to order 
a second examination by some well- 
known and trusted scientific men of 
the place, in order to impose their 
decision upon the community. But 
M. Massy, being conversant with all 
the examinations of Bernadette, felt 
that not one physician would fail to 
recognize the perfect soundness of 
her mind, and her accurate intelli- 
gence and good faith. 

In such a position, opposed by 
moral and physical impossibilities, 
the clever prefect found himself 
brought to a halt, and, despite his 
proverbially headstrong disposition, 
he saw further progress hopelessly 
barred. He was condemned to in- 
action, But to turn entirely around 
and retrace his steps, by revoking 
the measure already carried out by 
Jacomet at the Massabielle rocks— 
this was a solution that never enter- 
ed the brain of Baron Massy. The 
plundering of the grotto was an “ ac- 
complished fact”—of course it must 
be maintained. 

But the little seer remained at lib- 
erty from her morning to her even- 
ing prayers, ignorant, undoubtedly, 
of the tempest that had passed so 
near her. 

The civil authority by this abortive 
effort proved the impossibility of con- 
victing Bernadette of any cerebral 
disorder. In allowing her to remain 
free, it rendered, in spite of itself, a 
public homage to the perfect integrity 
of her intellect. Incredulity, by such 
clumsy blows, simply wounded itself, 
and served the cause it hoped to 
overthrow. We only accuse it of 
bungling. It is very difficult to 
struggle against evidence, and in such 
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a combat great blunders are often in- 
evitable. 

M. Massy remained _invincibly 
rooted in his original designs. The 
only concession which he made to 
events was to discard means that 
were plainly useless, and even peril- 
ous to his plans, and to turn his course 
around obstacles which could not be 
broken down or surmounted. In a 
word, he changed his tactics ; he still 
adhered to his resolutions. 

The imprisonment of Bernadette, 
after all, was only the means to an 
end. ‘The end was the radical over- 
throw of “superstition” and the ulti- 
mate defeat of the supernatural. 

M. Massy did not lose heart. He 
was “ perfectly certain,” as he loftily 
remarked, of eventually extricating 
himself from the difficulties of his si- 
tuation. What! he—Massy—prefect 
and baron of the empire, vanquished 
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by the prattling of a little shepherd- 
ess, upset by the empty form of an 
imaginary apparition !—such an issue 
seemed impossible alike to his pride 
and genius. 

Although forced to give up his 
plan of imprisoning poor Bernadette 
as a lunatic, he was none the less 
eager to check the rising torrent of 
fanaticism. 

The doctrines and explanations 
which had for some time been the 
favorite theme of the free-thinkers 
suggested to his embarrassed mind a 
new plan, which seemed to him de- 
cisive. 

In order to understand how it was 
that the prefect came to change his 
plan of attack, it will be well to cast 
a glance over what had taken place 
in the camp of the antichristian 
party. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





S. BARING-GOULD 


THE first part of Mr. Gould’s work, 
treating of “ Heathenism and Mosa- 
ism,” was reviewed in THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp for April last, and we now 
pay our respects to the second part, 
which treats of “ Christianity.” Mr. 
Gould is a man of some learning, of 
more than ordinary ability, and writes 
in a style well adapted to the subjects 
he treats. We have seldom read a 
book in which we have found more 
that is true and at the same time so 
much that is untrue. The author is 
a contradiction, and a contradiction 


* The Origin and Development of Religious 
Belief. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. Part II. 
Christianity. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1870. 12mo, pp. 388. 


ON CHRISTIANITY. 


is his work. He assumes scarcely a 
position that he does not reject, or 
reject a proposition that he does not 
first or last defend. He accepts the 
principle of private judgment, and 
rejects it; adopts Protestantism in 
principle, and yet gives one of the 
best refutations of it that has recently 
been written ; he holds Christianity is 
catholic, that it reconciles all anti- 
nomies, contraries, or opposites, solves 
all problems, and yet he leaves us in 
doubt whether he believes in an imma- 
terial soul, or even in the existence 
of God—in anything or in nothing. 
We have done our best to under- 
stand the author, and to interpret him 
in this second part consistently with 
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himself ; but we have found it impos- 
sible by any logic we possess to dis- 
cover any relation between his pre- 
mises and his conclusions, or to un- 
derstand how the superstructure he 


on the foundation he would seem to 
lay. In his preface, he says: 


“ Starting from the facts of human na- 
ture and the laws they reveal to us, as 
spread out before us in history, can we 
attain to the existence of God, to 1mmor- 
tality, and to the fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity, the Incarnation ? 

“Hitherto Christianity has leaned, or 
has been represented as leaning, on au- 
thority—on the authority of an infallible 
text, or of an inerrable church. The in- 
adequacy of either support has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated, and, as the props 
have been withdrawn, the faith of many 
has fallen with a crash. The religious 
history of the church exhibits three phas- 
es. The first when dogma appealed to 
men and met with a ready response, the 
second when dogma was forced on man 
by an authoritative society, and the third 
when dogma was insisted on, upon the 
authority of an infallible text. Men re- 
volted against the church, opposing the 
text against it: men revolt now against 
the text, and on what does dogma stand? 

“ To this question I offer an answer in 
this volume. Unless theology can be 
based on facts anterior to text or society, 
to facts in our own nature, ever new, but 
also ever old, it can never be placed in 
an unassailable position. For if Chris- 
tianity be true, it must be true to human 
nature and to human thought. It must 
supply that to which both turn, but which 
they cannot, unassisted, attain.” (Pp. vii., 
vill.) 


Here is clearly stated his prob- 
lem and the principle of the solution 
he adopts. He is restricted by the 
very terms in which he states the 
problem for his solution to the facts 
of human nature, and consequently 
can propose no solution not wat- 
ranted by an induction from those 
facts. But he himself maintains ex- 
pressly, over and over again, that in- 
duction does not and cannot give 
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certainty, and gives at best only a pro- 
bable hypothesis. ‘This in the outset 
casts suspicion on his solution, what- 
ever it may be. “If Christianity be 
true, it must be true to human na- 
ture and to human thought. It must 
supply that to which both turn.” 
But suppose that it does theoretical- 
ly, that is, meet and respond to all 
the facts or wants of human nature, 
that does not prove it true; it only 
proves that, if true, it would satisfy 
human nature. But that it is true, 
must be proved aliunde, or not be 
proved at all. 

Does the author mean to teach 
that religious belief originates in the 
facts of human nature, in the crav- 
ings of the human soul, and the ef- 
forts of the human understanding to 
obtain their satisfaction ? This seems 
both to be and not to be his doctrine. 
One while, he reasons as if it were, and 
other times as if it were not. If it 
be his doctrine, it cannot be true; for 
there are no facts of human nature 
that could have originated religious 
belief. No conceptions we can form 
of ourselves without religion can sug- 
gest religion. We readily concede 
that the heathen religions, which 
were wholly under human control, re- 
ceived their various forms and de- 
velopments from the special views 
and wants of those who adopted 
them, but not the essential religious 
belief itself. Men must believe in 
religion, in the Divinity, and the obli- 
gation to worship him, before they 
can invent or develop a religion or a 
particular form of religion. Then 
such or such a particular form or de- 
velopment of religion would be only 
the creation or evolution of men, of 
particular men or of a particular na- 
tion, and would bear no mark of 
universality, or have any authority 
for reason or conscience. 

But however this may be, the au- 
thor certainly means that the facts 
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or wants of human nature are the 
test, measure, or criterion of religious 
as of all other truth. He maintains 
throughout that man is himself or 
has in himself the measure of truth, 
is himself his own yard-stick. We 
know this doctrine very well; it is 
an old acquaintance of ours. If it 
is meant that man, in order to be 
the recipient of religious truth, must 
be a rational creature capable of 
knowing or apprehending truth that 
lies in his own plane, when it is pre- 
sented to him, he says little more than 
atruism. ‘To know is to know, and 
one cannot know unless able to 
know ; but this is nothing to the pur- 
pose. What the author means is that 
the human mind has the mould of 
truth in itself, and that there is and 
can be for man no truth that he can- 
not and does not cast in that mould. 
As the mould in no man is large 
enough to take in the whole truth, 
and as the mould in size and shape 
differs with every individual and is 
the same in no two men, that only is 
true for each individual which he 
judges to be true. What each one 
thus judges to be true is by no 
means the whole truth, but merely a 


‘special aspect of truth—truth as be- 


held from each one’s own special 
point of view ; and to get the whole 
truth we must gather together all 
these special aspects, and mould or 
co-ordinate them into one harmonious 
whole. 

This is the author’s real doctrine, 
if doctrine he has, and it shows that 
man is a very inadequate measure 
of truth. If the mind grasps a spe- 
cial aspect of truth, and is so far a 
true measure, it still leaves the great- 
er part of truth unapprehended and 
unmeasured, and therefore is far 
more false than true. Moreover, the 
author’s doctrine has the slight dis- 
advantage of disproving itself; for, 
while it asserts that man is the mea- 


sure or criterion of truth, it, by mak- 
ing truth purely relative, varying 
with each individual, really asserts 
that he is no such measure or crite- 
rion at all, and has in himself no 
power of distinguishing between truth 
and falsehood. Truth itself is inva 
riable, always and everywhere the 
same ; most certainly, if we accept 
the author’s definition that “ truth 
is what is,” that is, being, and conse- 
quently catfinot vary as men’s views 
of it vary. Then, again, if the au- 
thor is right, the human mind never 
grasps the truth itself, and has at best 
only a view of truth, and that a view 
of it only under a partial and special 
aspect. A partial view of truth, and 
only under a special or particular as- 
pect, is precisely the definition of er- 
ror as distinguishable from simple 
falsehood. Hence, by making man 
his own yard-stick, the author loses 
all means of distinguishing truth from 
error; indeed, denies that they are 
distinguishable, or that there is any 
difference between them. How, then, 
maintain that man is or has in him- 
self the measure of truth? All that 
can be said is,man is the measure of 
the truth he receives, or, in the lan- 
guage of mortals, man can receive 
only the truth he is able to receive, 
and can know only what he can 
know, which, we grant, is indispu- 
table. 

As this point is fundamental with 
the author, and is just now the fash- 
ionable doctrine with those who have 
not the truth, we will dwell on it a 
moment longer. That, the author 
tells us and others also tell us, which 
I judge to be true is true for me, 
that ‘which I feel is beautiful is beau- 
tiful for me, and that which I esteem 
to be good is good for me, though 
it may be false, ugly, and evil for 
another. This is the language of 
folly or despair. Grant, without con- 
ceding, that thought is the measure 
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or criterion of the truth we recognize 
and are able to hold, as Mr. Gould 
asserts over and over again; we 
must still bear in mind that thought 
is only on one side a fact of human 
nature or the act of man. Mr. Gould, 
after Cousin, says that thought em- 
braces three elements—the subject, 
object, and their relation or form. 
The subject cannot think without the 
object, nor unless the two are in im- 
mediaterelation. ‘The thought, then, 
is the joint product of the subject 
and object. No man has in himself 
or can be his own object, otherwise 
man would be God, both intelligible 
and intelligent in himself. Descartes 
said, Cogito, ergo sum, a paralogism, 
of course ; for my own existence is as 
much affirmed in cogifo, I think 
or am thinking, as in swum, I am; but 
passing over this, and assuming that 
he meant, as, when hard pressed, he 
said he meant, simply that in the act 
or fact of thinking he learns or be- 
comes conscious of his existence ; he 
becomes conscious of his own exis- 
tence no more than he does of the 
existence of something which is not 
himself, but is distinguishable from 
himself. I cannot think without think- 
ing something ; that which is thought 
is always distinguishable from him 
who thinks. The subject is never the 
object, nor the object the subject. 

It is not, as they against whom we 
are reasoning pretend, the subject, but 
the object that determines the form 
of the thought, otherwise language 
would have no sense, be no medium 
of communication between man and 
man, and men could never under- 
stand one another or hold any truth 
incommon. ‘The fact that men have 
language, that they do understand 
one another, or can and do commu- 
nicate their thoughts one to another, 
is a proof that truth does not vary 
with every individual ; that to a cer- 
tain extent, at least, they think the 
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same object, and that the object im- 
poses upon their thought the same 
form. Hence, whatis truth to the one 
is equally the truth to the many. It 
is on this fact that the possibility of 
instruction depends, and the mutual 
intercourse of men in society, nay, 
society itself. 

Descartes knew not what he did 
when he pretended, from the simple 
fact of the consciousness of his own 
existence, to deduce, after the manner 
of the geometricians, the existence 
of God and the universe ; for nothing 
can be deduced from an existence that 
is not contained in it as the part in 
the whole, the property in the essence, 
or the effect in the cause. Hence 
the mistake of those who attempt, 
like the author, to deduce from what 
they call the facts or phenomena of hu- 
man nature the great truths of religion 
—the being of God, the immortality 
of the soul, and the liberty of man. 
They assume that the facts of con- 
sciousness are facts of human nature 
alone, and argue from them as such; 
whereas, the facts they detect in the 
human consciousness, and on which 
they really base their reasoning, are 
not subjective, but really objective. 
The argument of Descartes for the 
being of God, or rather of St. An- 
selm, from whom Descartes directly 
or indirectly borrowed it, based on 
the fact that we have present to our 
minds the idea of the most perfect 
being, than whom none can be great- 
er, is a good and valid argument ; 
for such an idea is objective and, 
therefore, real, not subjective or form- 
ed by the mind itself, though Des- 
cartes erred in calling it innate in- 
stead of intuitive. The analysis of 
consciousness, that is, of thought, 
detects objective elements, which 
conduct to God or the whole onto- 
logical order. The error of Cousin 
was not in proving the being of God 
from facts which he discovered in the 
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field of consciousness, but in suppos- 
ing these facts, or principles rather, 
are purely psychological. Suppos- 
ing them to be psychological in their 
nature and origin, the God obtained 
by way of induction from them was 
and could be only a generalization or 
an abstraction, as is the God attain- 
ed by induction from any other class 
of facts, as Mr. Gould clearly shows 
in his volume on “ Christianity.” 

Thought connotes the object as 
well as the subject, and, the object 
determining the form of the thought, 
thought is true not relatively only to 
the thinker, as our author contends, 
which simply means that it is true 
the subject thinks as he thinks, but 
true objectively, and is what all 
minds must think that think the same 
object. Hence the truth thought is 
objective, and, as far as the thought 
goes, true absolutely. We, therefore, 
dismiss the fundamental assumption 
of the author as repugnant to the 
truth. 

S. Baring-Gould is apparently 
an eclectic in theology, whatever 
he may be in philosophy. “That 
which mankind wanted, and wants 
still,” he says in his preface, p. ix., “is 
not new truths, but the co-ordination 
of all aspects of the truth. In every 
religion of the world is to be found 
distorted or exaggerated some great 
truth, otherwise it would never have 
obtained a foothold: every religious 
revolution has been the struggle of 
thought to gain another step in the 
ladder that reaches to heaven.” Was 
not the Reformation, so-called, in the 
sixteenth century, that gave birth to 
the various Protestant sects, a reli- 
gious revolution? Was that a strug- 
gle of thought to gain another step 
in the ladder that leads to heaven ? 
Certainly not, if we may believe the 
author, for he contends that Protes- 
tantism added nothing to the stock 
of truth always held by the church 


—was purely negative. Thus he 
says: 


“In like manner, Catholicism contains 
all the positive ideas enunciated by the 
sects. If, from the standpoint of the 
Ideal, nothing exists, and nothing can 
exist, outside of Catholicism, if it is of 
the essence of Catholicism to be all that 
is and all that can be, that is to say, to 
comprehend in itself all that man can 
love, know, and practice, Catholicism 
must contain everything that heretical 
and schismatical bodies believe and af- 
firm. It will, however, affirm in totallty 
what they affirm in part; it will believe 
all that they admit, but it will believe a 
great deal more besides. 

“This fundamental notion of the Ideal 
of Catholicism has been thus expressed 
by Le Maistre in his ‘ Letter to a Protes. 
tant Lady.’ ‘It is now,’ he says, ‘ eight- 
een hundred and nine years that a Ca- 
tholic Church has been in the world, and 
has always believed what it believes 
now. Your doctors will tell you a thou- 
sand times that we have innovated ; but 
if we have innovated, it seems strange 
that it needs such long books to demon. 
strate it ; whereas to prove that you have 
varied—and you are only of yesterday— 
no trouble is needed. 

““* But let us consider an epoch ante- 
rior to all the schisms that now divide 
the world. At the commencement of 
the tenth century, there was but one 
faith in Europe.. Consider this faith as 
an assemblage of positive dougmas—the 
Unity of God, the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, the Real Presence, etc. ; and, to sim- 
plify our idea, let us suppose the number 
of positive dogmas to amount to fifty 
The Greek Church, having denied the 
procession of the Holy Ghost and the Su- 
premacy of the Pope, has therefore only 
forty-eight points of belief; thus, you 
see, we believe all that she believes, al- 
though she denies two things that we hold. 
Your sixteenth century sects pushed mat- 
ters much further and denied a host of 
other dogmas ; but those which they re- 
tained are common to us. Finally, the 
Catholic religion includes all that the 
sects believe—this is incontestable. 

“*The sects, be they what they may, 
are not religions, they are negations, that 
is to say, they are nothing in themselves, 
for directly they affirm anything they are 
Catholic. 

“*Tt follows as a consequence of the 
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most perfect certainty, that the Catholic 
who passes into a sect apostatizes ver- 
itably, for he changes his belief, by de- 
nying to-day what he believed yesterday ; 
but the sectary who passes into the 
church abdicates no dogma, he denies 
nothing that he believed ; on the contrary, 
he begins to believe what previously he 
had denied. 

““* He that passes out of a Christian sect 
into the Mother Church is not required 
to renounce any dogma, but only to 
avow that beside the dogmas which he 
believed, and which we believed every 
whit as truly as he, there are other ve- 
of which he was ignorant, but 
which nevertheless exist.’ 

“Let us this truth in the 
same way'that we illustrated it in refer- 
ence to philosophy. 

“Catholicism proclaims the union of 
the divine and human natures in Christ. 
Arianism appeared, and, abandoning 
more or less completely the first of these 
terms, it reproduced the second 
alone. What did Arianism affirm? The 
humanity of Christ. Catholicism equally 
affirms this, it believes all that Arianism 
believed. What did Arianism add to 
that article of faith? A negation of the 
first term, z.c., Nothing. 

“Catholicism proclaims the co-exis- 
tence of grace and free-will, that is to 
say, of divine and human action, the first 
the initiative of the second, as the in- 
create is necessarily the origin of the 
create. Pelagianism started up and left 
on one side, more or less formally, the 
first of these two terms, and reproduced 
the second alone. What did it affirm? 
The existence of human liberty. Catho- 
licism had affirmed it long before, and 
believed in all that Pelagianism held. 
What, then, did Pelagianism add to this 
article of belief? A negation of the first 
term, 2.¢., Nothing. 

“Catholicism proclaims the double ne- 
cessity of faith and good works. Luther 
arose, and, omitting the second of these 
two points, admitted the former alone. 
What did he affirm? The necessity of 
faith. Catholicism has insisted on this 
with unchanging voice. What did Lu- 
ther add? A negation of the second 
point, z.¢., Nothing. 

“Finally, Catholicism proclaims the 
Sacraments, the Eucharistic Sacrifice, the 
Real Presence, etc. Protestants reject 
these ; in other terms, they substitute for 
them simple negations, which are nothing. 
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“As every heretical or schismatical 
sect retains this or that verity which 
suits it, to the exclusion of other truths, 
and as this process takes place from a 
thousand different points of view, it is 
sufficient to add together the articles 
separately admitted by these commu- 
nions, mutually antagonistic, to arrive at 
the sum of al] Catholic verities. 

‘* Also, it is sufficient to strike out the 
points which each rejects, or to subtract 
them from the total, to arrive at zero, and 
thus to show that there is no one phase 
of truth which they do not deny. 

“In the first case, they conclude direct- 
ly for Catholicism, which is the entirety 
of which they are the fragments; in the 
second, they conclude indirectly, by show- 
ing that outside of Catholicism is nothing 
but a process of disintegration of all be- 
lief.” (Pp. 163-166.) 

It would seem from this that a re- 
ligious revolution may be a struggle 
of thought to take another step down 
and not up the ladder’ that reaches 
to heaven, and spring from the per- 
versity of men’s minds and hearts as 
well as from their love of truth or as- 
pirations to God. But pass over this. 
Suppose that every heterodox religion 
or sect fastens upon some aspect of 
truth which it distorts or exaggerates, 
and that, if the special aspects of all 
are brought together and co-ordin- 
ated, we should have the truth under 
all its aspects. We should still have 
only an aggregate of special or par- 
ticular views of truth, not truth itself 
in its living unity and universality. 

The author tells us that every sect 
retains as the centre of its organism a 
fragment of truth. This is not strictly 
correct, for truth itself is one and 
irrefragable. The sect has not a 
fragment of truth, for the body of 
truth is not broken and scattered as 
was the body of the Egyptian god 
Osiris; it has only a particular or 
fragmentary view of truth, or truth 
under a particular aspect, which 
it falsely takes to be truth in its 
unity and universality. Were we, 
then, to collect and co-ordinate the 
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particular or special views of all the 
various sects and heterodox religions 
of the world, we should have not the 
truth, but simply a human view or 
theory of truth, which, being only a 
view or theory, is abstract, lifeless, 
impotent, and of no value. But how, 
and by whom, is this collection of the 
special or particular truths, or views 
of truth, to be made? ‘The author 
professes to have subjected them all 
to his impartial judgment, but in them 
all, according to him, there is a part 
that is true and a part that is false. 
By what principle, rule, or criterion, 
then, does he judge them, and deter- 
mine what in them accords with the 
true and what is untrue? He him- 
self is, and, according to his own 
principles, must be, his standard, and 
only standard, of judgment, or, as we 
say, his own ‘yard-stick, by which he 
measures them. But he can, he him- 
self insists, determine only what is 
true to him, or from his point of 
view, not the true in itself or the true 
universally. He can, at best, give only 
his views of truth, which, like those 
of all other men, will necessarily be 
only relative, only views of some 
special aspect of truth, and conse- 
quently must necessarily, on his own 
principles, be as partial, as one-sided, 
or as inadequate as the religions or 
sects he attempts to judge. His 
judgment settles nothing, and the 
result of all his efforts would be not 
the attainment of Catholic truth, un- 
mixed with error or falsehood, but at 
best only the founding of a new sect 
against all sects, yet as much a sect 
as any of them. 

It is the fault of Mr. S. Baring- 
Gould, and all writers of his class, to 
assume to summon ail religions— 
Christianity, Jydaism, and the various 
forms of Gentilism—before them, and 
to judge them as if they had a uni- 
versal and infallible standard of 
judgment to which all must con- 
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form or be condemned, and which the 
founders of these religions and their 
followers had or have not. They 
disdain to speak as the advocate, and 
always affect to speak from the 
bench as the judge; and yet they judge 
by no Jaw or standard but that of 
their own minds, and really pronounce 
but their own private judgment. 
They judge by themselves as their 
own rule of judgment, and, conse- 
quently, as they are fallible and vari- 
able as all men are, their judgments 
are only their personal opinions, stand- 
ing on the same level with the opin- 
ions of those they judge, and worth 
at best no more. The only man 
who could examine all sects and 
heterodox religions, and determine 
what in them is true and what is 
false, is the Catholic, who has in the 
teaching of the church the whole 
truth, the truth under all its aspects, 
and in its unity and universality. He 
has in her doctrine an objective rule 
or standard of judgment to which he 
and they are alike amenable, the in- 
fallible touchstone of truth, and there- 
fore is able to take from each sect or 
heterodox religion its part of truth 
and reject its part of error. But he 
has no need for himself to do it, for 
he has already the whole truth—all, 
and probably a great deal more than 
all, he could obtain by doing it. He 
who has not the whole truth, the 
truth in its living unity and catholi- 
city, cannot do it; and he who has it 
has no need to do it. The eclecticism 
Mr. Gould proposes is, therefore, 
either impracticable or unnecessary. 
The author does not precisely say 
with the fool in his heart, “ God is 
not ;” but he says that his being can- 
not be demonstrated. He calls the 
existence of God “an irrational ver- 
ity,” and says, if we admit his exist- 
ence at all, we must take it on trust 
as an axiom. That the being of 
God is an axiom as well as a theorem, 
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and cannot be demonstrated syllo- 
gistically, we concede, for God is the 
universal, and there is no truth more 
universal than he to serve as the 
major premise ; but that does not prove 
that his existence is “an irrational 
verity,” and taken simply on trust. 
It is a false psychology that restricts 
reason, as the author does, to ratio- 
cination or discursion. It is our uni- 
versal faculty of knowing. The 
axioms of the mathematician are 
indemonstrable, but not therefore 
irrational. They simply need no 
demonstration, and are as really ap- 
prehended by the reason or rational 
faculty as are the conclusions ob- 
tained by demonstration or reason- 
ing from them. 

Mr. Gould is right in assuming 
that reason can operate only from 
principles—not facts, as he says—and 
therefore in asserting that the prin- 
ciples are indemonstrable; but he is 
wrong in regarding the first principles 
of reason as beliefs. Beliefs are mat- 
ters that are received on authority or 
extrinsic evidence, that is, extrinsic 
both to the mind believing and the 
matter believed. But the first prin- 
ciples are of all matters those which 
we know best, for we know them by 
immediate intuition, and they are 
matters not of belief but of science, 
and the basis of all science. They 
undoubtedly must be given to the 
reason or intellect, and not obtained 
by it; but they are given intuitively 
by the author of reason, which is 
nothing without them, and is consti- 
tuted by them. The assent of the 
mind to them is immediate, direct, in- 
tuitive, and is knowledge or science, 
not belief. The author forgets that 
to know is to know, and that to 
know is to know that we know. 
To know, nothing is needed but 
the intelligent subject and the intelli- 
gible object in immediate relation. 
Demonstration is not knowing, but 
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only a means or condition of know- 
ing what is not immediately intelligi- 
ble, is simply stripping the object of its 
envelopes, and presenting it in direct 
relation to the intelligent subject, 
which assents or dissents intuitively. 
In the longest chain of reasoning, the 
cognition of each link is immediate 
and intuitive. Either, then, we know 
not at all, or we know the first princi- 
ples of reason, and nothing is more 
rational or less irrational than the 
constituent principles of reason, 
which Reid strangely obscured by 
calling them primitive de/iefs. 

Understanding this, the existence 
of God is not only a truth, but a 
rational truth, even if indemonstra- 
ble; for it is a truth of science as 
well as of faith or revelation; and so 
far from reposing on faith, it is the 
basis of all faith as-of all science. 
Nor is it true, as Mr. Gould contends, 
that the Divine Being, though not syl- 
logistically demonstrable, is not prov- 
able, and as really known as any truth 
isorcan be. Itis demonstrable even ex 
consequentiis, or from the consequences 
that would follow from denying it. 
The denial of God is necessarily the 
denial of being, the only object 
intelligible fer se, therefore, of all 
knowledge, all existence, and the 
assertion of universal nescience and 
universal nihilism. But no one can 
carry his denial so far as to deny the 
existence of the denier; and if any 
one or anything exists, there must be 
a God. 

But we do not agree with the au- 
thor that men have originated the 
idea of God by meditating on their 
own personality or on the facts or phe- 
nomena of nature. Men started with 
the knowledge that God is; they 
were taught it by God himself; and 
those imperfect conceptions of God 
to which Mr. Gould refers as the 
beginnings of such knowledge, and 
which reason and sentirthent develop 
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and complete, are reminiscences, and 
simply mark the deterioration or the 
loss of that knowledge in the human 
mind. ‘The savage is the degenerate 
man, not the type of the primeval 
man. As men commenced with the 
belief in God, it is for those who 
deny his existence to prove that he is 
not. We shall not undertake to re- 
fute them. An atheist is not to be 
reasoned with, since, if his denial be 
true, he has neither reason nor exist- 
ence, and is simply a nonentity, and 
nonentities are not susceptible of 
being refuted. 

Mr. Gould considers that the world 
is composed of antinomies, or contra- 
ries, such as reason and sentiment, 
faith and reason, authority and lib- 
erty, God and the universe, the in- 
finite and the finite, time and eternity, 
and that the great. problem to be 
solved is to find the middle term 
that unites and reconciles these and 
other antinomies without destroying 
either term. What is this middle 
term, or this universal reconciler of 
the two extremes? Here the author 
grows obscure or misty, and we have 
some difficulty in following him ; but, 
as far as we are able to understand 
him, this middle term, or universal 
mediator, is the human personality. 
He seems to adopt, in substance, the 
doctrine taught by Fichte, of a two- 
fold Ego—the one absolute, the other 
relative. ‘Thus he says: 


“Religion and philosophy are not two 
contradictory systems, but are the posi- 
tive and negative poles, of which the axis 
uniting and conciliating them is the idea 
of the indefinite, which, expressing two 
complex terms, the body and the spirit, 
the finite and the infinite, represents the 
constitutive and fundamental nature of 
man. 

“The idea of the indefinite at once 
supposes and excludes limitation. The con- 
sciousness man has of his own person- 
ality distinguishes him to himself from 
everything else. This consciousness im- 


plies, whilst it denies, limitation. It is 


“what I call the sentiment of the indefi- 


nite. When he affirms himself, he distin- 
guishes himself from another. To re- 
cognize another is to place a limit at 
which his own personality halts and fin- 
ishes. But although his personality halts 
and finishes at a limit through relation 
to others, it is in itself unlimited ; and 
though having a beginning, it is, or con- 
ceives itself to be, without end. To con- 
ceive the annihilation of the conscious 
self is simply impossible. If you doubt 
this, make the experiment.” (P. 24.) 


The middle term is, then, the senti- 
ment or idea “ of the indefinite, which 
at once supposes and excludes limita- 
tion.” ‘The consciousness man has 
of his own personality distinguishes 
him to himself from everything else.” 
It “implies, whilst it denies, limita- 
tion.” But this limitation is only in 
relation to others; “it is in itself un- 
limited ;” that is, infinite, the infinite 
God. The human person is, then, both 
limited and unlimited, finite and in- 
finite, and hence assumed to be the 
mean between the two extremes. The 
universal reconciler is therefore the 
vague sentiment or idea of the inde- 
finite furnished by our consciousness 
of our own personality. The anti- 
nomy would reappear if we were to 
fix our eyes on either extreme, and 
disappears only so long as we are 
contented to dwell in the vague, and 
do not attempt to determine whether 
I-myself am infinite or finite! This 
may be very satisfactory to the au- 
thor; but we who ask for clear and 
definite ideas would be very much 
obliged to him if he would tell us 
how a subjective idea or sentiment 
can remove an antinomy which exists 
objectively, or a parte rei. It is one 
thing to reconcile antinomies in idea 
or sentiment, and another thing to 
reconcile them iv ve, and to bring 
them into a real dialectic harmony. 

The author confirms our interpre- 
tation in the following passage : 
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“Man will never be truly known eith- 
er by examining him in his finite aspect 
asa ‘creature, one of the animated atoms 
of the world, or by investigating him in 
his infinite aspect as a spiritual force, an 
active intellect. The animals are limit- 
ed ; they find their life, their repose, their 
happiness, within limits ; but limitation 
stifles man. Let him try to abstract him- 
self from limits, and, like the Bud- 
dhist ascetic, he falls into Nirvana, which 
is zero, a simple negation. Limitation is 
requisite to constitute his personality; 
illimitation is necessary to make that 
personality progressive. 

“ But whence does man obtain his un- 
limited personality? It cannot have been 
given him by anything that he touches, 
thet surrounds him, for all matter is by 
its nature limited. This is the problem 
which religion solves, by laying down as 
a fundamental axiom the absolute exis- 
tence of God, the source and author of 
the existence of man. Jan 
God ts placed between the infinite and the 
finite; he is the middle term uniting tem 
through his conscience of the indefinite. 
Obedient to his true nature, bounded on 
all sides and in his own faculties, he in- 
clines toward the indefinite; and trans- 
piercing all limits, as electricity pene- 
trates all bodies, he rises by a progres- 
sion without term toward the infinite.” 
(P. 26.) 


created by 


Man, we venture to assert, is not 
placed by the creative act of God 
between the infinite and the finite, 
as if participating of both, for this 
would imply the existence of the finite 
is independent of that creative act. 
Besides, there is and can be no exist- 
ence between the infinite and the 
finite. The indefinite has no real 
existence. Man is the mean not be- 
tween the infinite and finite, but be- 
tween the infinite and nothing, and the 
nexus that unites him to the infinite, or 
the medius terminus, is the creative act 
of God, without which he would be 
the nothing from which he is created. 
Man is not a middle term between 
the infinite and the finite, for he is 
himself finite in body, soul, and 
spirit, and lives and makes progress 
only by virtue of the creative act 
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of God, which is manent in him, 
as the cause of his existence, of his 
faculties, his power of progression, 
his activity, whether of body or mind. 

From Fichte the author passes to 
Hegel, whose method he professes to 
follow. He attempts to show that by 
the Hegelian method all antinomies, 
or opposites, are conciliated. But 
how is this done? It is done, he has 
said, by the human personality, the 
Ego, whose existence, revealed y 
consciousness, is the connecting link 
between the infinite and the finite, 
which is, as we have seen, not the 
fact. ‘The human personality is a 
connecting link, by virtue of the di- 
vine creative act, between the infin- 
ite and nothing, the true idea of the 
finite. The sense or idea of the inde- 
finite conciliates nothing, for the sim- 
ple reason that there is no indefinite in 
the world of reality. Whatever is or 
exists is either infinite or finite. Either 
the antinomies are real or they are un- 
real. If unreal, they are nothing, and 
there is nothing to be conciliated; if 
real, they can be conciliated only by 
a middle term as real as themselves, 
which cannot be said of either the 
idea or sentiment of the indefinite, 
for it is only our ignorance or want 
of a more complete knowledge that 
causes anything to appear as inde- 
finite. Indeed, we deny the alleged 
antinomies themselves, in the sense 
of contradictions, save in our imper- 
fect science. Could we comprehend 
the whole, all things as they stand in 
the divine mind or decree, we should 
understand that all the works of God 
are dialectic, as the works of the Su- 
preme Logic, or Logic itself, must be, 
and also that there is no antinomy 
between the creator’ and creature. 
There are two terms, indeed, but no 
antinomy, because there is a real mid- 
dle term, the creative act of the first 
term, which conciliates them—a real 
copula which unites them as subject 
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and predicate in a single indissoluble 
judgment. The human personality, 
the Ego, I-myself, may or may not 
apprehend this real copula; but it is 
absurd to pretend that it is it, or that 
it can supply it by any conceptions 
it forms of itself. Mr. Gould’s philo- 
sophy, as that of Hegel, is rugged 
enough in form, all bristling with 
abstractions, and constructed and 
understood not without much hard 
labor; but it is not very profound, 
and when mastered is seen to be very 
superficial. No really profound phi- 
losopher could have written, “The 
act which affirms the relation between 
the divine type of absolute perfection 
and us, is ourselves in our liberty and 
free-will judging according to our 
reason, our will, and our sentiment” 
(p. 37). That is, it is an act on our 
part of free-will, which we may either 
perform or not as we choose; and, 
moreover, the act is ourselves, which 
supposes the act and the actor to be 
identical. The fact is the reverse, 
and it is the act of God that affirms 
the relation, not our act, for God him- 
self creates the relation, and we can- 
not deny it even in thought, or frame 
a form of words that does not im- 
ply it. 

The author, after having told us 
over and over again that the concili- 
ating term is Ego or the consciousness 
of our personality, giving us the idea 
or sentiment of the indefinite, tells us 
finally that it is the Incarnation, which 
he rightly asserts is the great central 
fact of Christianity, from which all in 
our holy religion radiates or is logi- 
cally deducible ; but so little does he 
know of theology and its history that 
he supposes this is a grand discovery of 
Hegel, destined to effect a theological 
revolution. But what does he under- 
stand by the Incarnation ? Evidently 
nothing more nor less than the Ego, 
or our personality, which is, according 
to him, the middle term between the 
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finite and the infinite, and participat. 
ing of both. 

3ut before getting at the Incarna- 
tion, which reconciles all antinomies, 
the author entertains us with various 
speculations on God and creation. 
He concedes the “hypothesis” that 
God is, and is the creator of all 
things, but maintains that God is not 
God till he creates the world, and 
that he creates for the creature’s 
sake alone, not, as Christianity teach- 
es, for himself as final cause. He 
rejects, not improperly, the doctrine 
that composes God of the attributes 
of our own nature carried up to in- 
finity, or that he is the perfection of 
what is inchoate and incomplete 
in us, which supposes him 
only a generalization; yet, as we 
are made after the image and likeness 
of God, and in our nature copy him, 
in the sense that he is, as St.. Tho- 
mas says, “ similitudo rerum omnium,” 
we can, of course, appeal to the at- 
tributes of our nature, of our soul, as 
illustrative of his, or as helping us in 
a fuller degree to apprehend his per- 
fections. But Mr. Gould, following 
Hegel, denies to God, or, as he says, 
the Absolute, all attributes, all quali- 
ties, and all activity in himself of any 
sort, on the ground that they im- 
ply relation, and no relation is pre- 
dicable of the Absolute. We let him 
speak for himself: 


to be 


“‘ But this conception of God is entirely 
humanistic. To say that he is infinitely 
powerful, infinitely wise, infinitely just, 
infinitely holy, is but the raising of hu- 
man qualities to the zt? power. 

“These qualities are simply inconceiv- 
able apart from the existence of the 
world and man. If we give him these 
qualities, save for the sake of bringing 
his existence within the scope of our 
faculties, we must allow that before the 
world was, they were not ; because, apart 
from the existence of the world and man, 
these qualities are simply inconceivable. 

“ Power is the exercise of superior force 
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against a body that resists. Suppress 
the idea of resistance, and the idea of 
power disappears. Wisdom is inconceiv- 
able apart from something about which 
it can be called into operation. Goodness 
implies something toward which it can 
Justice cannot be exerted in 
a vacuum where there is neither good nor 
evil, right nor wrong. Can God do wrong ? 
Then it is as unsuitable to 
apply to him the term holy, as it is to 
employ it of stick or stone, which also 
cannot do what is wrong. 

“We pass, then, to the second stage of 
rationalizing on God. 

“ The God that we have been consider- 
ing is personal, and an ideal of perfec- 
tion, with infinite attributes, 

3ut_ this conception is defective, if 
not wrong ; for it has been formed out of 
our empirical faculties, the imagination 
and the sentiment, and is simply an hy- 
pothesis dressed up in borrowed human 
attributes. 

“The idea of infinity which rejects 
every limitation, leads to the denial of 
attributes to God. For, if his intelli- 
gence be infinite, he does not pass from 
one idea to another, but knows all perfect- 
ly and instantaneously ; to him the past, 
the present, and the future are not ; there- 
fore, he can neither remember nor fore- 
He can neither generalize nor ana- 
lyze; for, if he were todo so, there 
would be some detail in things the con- 
ception of which would be wanting to 
him ; he cannot reason, for reasoning is 
the passage from two terms toa third; 
and he has no need of a middle term to 
perceive the relation of a principle to its 
consequence. He cannot think, for to 
think is to allow of succession in ideas. 

“He immutable in his 
essence; in him are neither thoughts, 
feelings, nor will. Indeed, it is an abuse 
of words to speak of being, feeling, will- 
ing, in connection with God, for these 
words have asense limited to finite ideas, 
and are therefore inadmissible when treat- 
ing of the Absolute. 

“The vulgar idea of God is not one 
that the reason can admit. Heis neither 
infinite, nor absolute, necessary, univer- 
sal, nor perfect. 

“ He is not infinite; for God is infinite 
only on condition of being All. But a 
God meeting his limitation in nature, 
the world, and humanity, is not All. 
Also, if he be a person, he will be a be- 
ing, and not merely being. 


be shown. 


Impossible. 


see. 


is, therefore, 
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“He is not absolute; for how can he 
be conceived apart from all relations? If 
he be a person, he feels, thinks, wishes, 
and here we have relations, conditions 
imposed on the Absolute, and he ceases 
to be absolute. 

“He is not necessary; the idea repre- 
senting him as necessary is the result of 
a psychological induction ; but induction 
cannot confer on the ideas it discovers 
the character of necessity. 

“He is not universal ; for an indivi- 
dual, however great, extended, powerful, 
and perfect, cannot be universal. What 
is individual is particular, and the par- 
ticular cannot be the All. 

“ He is not perfect; for how can he be 
perfect to whom the universe is added? 
It was necessary, or it was not necessary ; 
if necessary, he was imperfect without 
it; if not necessary, he is imperfect with 
it.” (Pp. 100-102.) 


When theologians ascribe distinct 
attributes to God, they never regard 
them as something added to the be- 
ing or essence of God, or as distin- 
guishable from it, or from one ano- 
ther, except in our mode of apprehend- 
ing them, proceeding from our inabili- 
ty to comprehend him. There is in 
God no distinction between his es- 
sence and his attributes, and none 
between one attribute and another; 
God is under no relation exterior 
to himself, but he is in himself, in 
his own essence, the principle of 
real and all possible relations. He 
does not think or reason as we do, 
but that does not prevent him from 
being infinitely intelligent, nor from 
being the adequate object of his own 
intelligence. He may know all 
things without any succession of 
ideas; all at once, for all are pres- 
ent to him in his own ideas and in 
his own decree. “Indeed, ‘it is an 
abuse of words to speak of Jdeing, 
feeling, willing, in connection with 
God, for these words have a sense 
limited to finite ideas.” Very true 
when applied to finite existences, but 
not necessarily when applied to the 
infinite being or being in its plenitude. 
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Being is the proper term to apply to 
God, for he reveals himself to Moses 
as I aM THAT AM. ‘The term aé- 
solute, which the author uses after 
his German masters, is badly chosen, 
for it is an abstract term, and expres- 
ses only an abstract idea, obtained 
only by our mental operation. God 
is no abstraction, for if he were he 
would exist only in our mind. There 
are no abstractions in the real, 
and God is the infinitely real. “He 
is not infinite, for God is infinite only 
on condition of being All.” Is he 
not all that is? Nature, the world, 
humanity, do not limit him, for he is 
their creator, and their being is in 
him. They add nothing to him, for 
they are his acts, and simply show 
forth his power. It is idle to pretend 
that the exercise of power is the limi- 
tation of power. Inthe same way the 
other objections urged are answerable. 

The author denies power to God, 
because “power is the exercise of 
superior force against a body that 
resists. Suppress the idea of resist- 
ance, and the idea of power disap- 
pears.” Of one sort of power, per- 
haps; but is there no power where 
there is no resistance? If not, what 
is there for body to resist? It is 
not the resistance that creates the 
force; and if there were not, prior 
to it, power inherent in the sub- 
ject of the force, there would be 
nothing for the resisting body to re- 
sist. Why, the author has not mas- 
tered the very rudiments of the sci- 
ence he professes to teach. We do 
not pretend to comprehend God, or 
that any created mind can form an 
adiquate idea or conception of him, 
All our conceptions of him are inade- 
quite, and seem to impose on him the 
limitations of our own finite minds; 
but these limitations of our thought 
do not really limit him, or prevent 
hira from being in himself unlimited, 
infinite, perfect being. 
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We continue our citations from the 
author: 


“The rational conception of God is that 
he; is; nothing more. To give him an 
attribute is to make him a relative God. 

“ The sentimental conception of God is 
that he is the perfection of relations; the 
tendency of sentimentalism is to deny 
that he is absolute. 

* Both are true and both are false; both 
are true in their positive assertions, both 
are false in their negations. 

“ Before the world was, God was the 
Absolute, inconceivable save as being. 
We cannot attribute to him any quality, 
for qualities are inconceivable apart from 
matter. 

“ Properly speaking, the name of God 
is not to be given to the Absolute before 
creation; the Absolute is the only philo- 
sophical name admissible, and that is un- 
satisfactory, for it is negative; but the 
idea of God before matter was must be 
incomprehensible by material beings. 

“This transcendent principle, superior 
to the world and to all thought, is th 
fixed, immanent, immutable Beizg, forc: 
in vacuum, unrealized, unrevealed. 

“ By love, the Absolute calls the world 
into being, and decomes God, that is—let 
me be clearly understood—he is at onc 
absolute and relative, and as relative he 
is God, and clothes himself in attributes 
Toward creation he is good, wise, just; 
nay, the perfection of goodness, wisdom, 
and justice, the Ideal of the hezrt. 

“The creation is the first step, the In- 
carnation is the second. The first leads 
necessarily to the second; it is the pas- 
sage from relations simple to relations 
perfect; it is the bringing within the 
range of man’s vision the Divine Per- 
sonality.” (Pp. 112, 113.) 


Here we have very pure Hegelian- 
ism. Hegel’s tricomity, or Trinity, is, 
first, God as pure being, of which we 
can predicate nothing except that it 
is; the second term is the Word, or 
Idea, in which are contained all possi- 
bilities; the third term is the Holy 
Ghost, the realization of the possible, 
or its progressive reduction of the Idea 
to actual existence. God, considered 
in himself as das reine Seyn, inasmuch 
as he has no predicate, is infinite void, 
or emptiness, in which sense he is the 
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equivalent of not-being—das WVicht- 
seyn—or, as Mr. Gould says, “ equi- 
valent to zero.” The second mo- 
ment in his being or life is the Word, 
or the development of the Idea, or 
possible world—das /deen. ‘The third 
moment is the consummation of the 
Idea, or the production of the actual 
world—das Wesen. Does Hegel 
mean that this is the real frocessus, 
or only that it is by these three mo- 
ments we form our conceptions of 
God and creation ?—that is, is it an 
ontological or simply a psychological 
process? We are not familiar enough 
with Hegel to answer positively, and 
our author, who professes to under- 
stand him, leaves us in doubt whether 
it is the one or the other, if, indeed, 
he recognizes any distinction between 
the two. Mr. Gould is a pure psy- 
chologist, as is, in fact, Hegel him- 
self, since he uses the term absolute, 
which, as abstract, can have only a 
psychological sense. He, as we un- 
derstand him, like Schelling, holds 
the ontological and the psychological 
to be identical, and the development 
of thought as indistinguishable from 
the development of God and the uni- 
All the German schools of 
philosophy that pretend to be onto- 
logical are really psychological, and 
find their principle and starting-point 
in the cogito, ergo sum of Descartes. 
But, however this may be, it is clear 
that our author regards God, before 
or without creation, as the Byssos of 
the Gnostic schools and the Void of 
the Buddhists, and becoming Plenum 
or Pleroma only in the act of crea- 
tion, or in realizing the Idea or Word 
in the production of the universe. 
“ Before the world was, God was the 
Absolute, inconceivable save as be- 
ing.” “We cannot attribute to him 
any quality, for qualities are incon- 
ceivable apart from matter (sub- 
stance ?).” Properly speaking, the 
name of God is not to be given to 


verse. 
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the Absolute defore creation.” “This 
transcendent principle, superior to the 
world and to all thought, is the fixed, 
immanent, immutable Being, [has he 
not said the word Jeing is abused when 
applied to the Absolute ?] force in 
vacuum, unrealized, unrevealed.” If 
before creation the Absolute is un- 
realized, it is unreal—no real being 
at all; a mere possible being, at best; 
an absolute abstraction; therefore, 
nothing, and rightly said to be the 
equivalent of zero, or to equal das 
LNicht-seyn. 

But “by love the Abselute calls 
the world into being, and BECOMES 
God.” This is conclusive. Yet there 
are some difficulties to be cleared up. 
How can the Absolute love, since the 
author declares over and over again 
that love implies relation, and the 
Absolute excludes all relation ? Then 
how can an abstraction, a mere pos- 
sible but no actual God, generate 
the idea or word, and call the world 
into being? ‘The absolute admits no 
predicates, we are told, and is the 
equivalent of zero, that is, is nothing. 
Nothing cannot act, and nothing can- 
not make itself something, nor void 
of itself become plenum. Even an 
imperfect existence cannot become 
perfect or complete itself but by the 
power or assistance of another. The 
possible cannot make itself actual. 
How, then, say the Absolute decomes 
God by creating, and attains to 
reality in his own productions ? 

Certain it is that the Hegelian 
tricomity is not the ineffable Chris- 
tian Trinity. The Christian doctrine 
is the reverse of the Hegelian. Chris- 
tian theology does not conceive God 
first as possible, then as idea, and then 
as actual, but conceives him in and of 
himself, as Zs necessarium et reale,and 
holds him to be actus purissimus, and 
that he eternally is, not as our author 
regards him, asa Becoming—das Wer- 
den. ‘The Hegelian tricomity is cos- 
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mic ; the Christian Trinity is theistic, a 
distinction of persons in God—distinc- 
tions ad intra, not ad extra. A great 
part of the difficulties the author en- 
counters grow out of his ignorance or 
misconception of the Christian mys- 
tery. He says God in himself has 
no relations, and has them at all only 
when the universe has been produced, 
and, therefore, terms implying rela- 
tion cannot be applied to him. God 
has no object for the manifestation 
of any attribute except an exterior 
object in the universe ; and, of course, 
his knowledge, wisdom, love, and 
power begin and end with the uni- 
verse, which is finite. He therefore 
conceives him as an abstract unity or 
infinity. But God is complete in 
himself, according to Christian theo- 
logy, because he is triune in his very 
being. He is his own object as well 
as subject. He has in the unity of his 
own being the distinction of three per- 
sons—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
His intelligence generates the Word, 
the exact image of himself and the 
adequate object of his infinite intel- 
ligence, and the Father and the Son 
find in each other the adequate ob- 
ject of their love, and from the spira- 
tion of their mutual and infinite love 
proceeds the Holy Ghost. God has, 
then, eternally in himself the adequate 
object of his infinite intelligence and 
love, and, therefore, needs to go out 
of himself for no relation, quality, or 
perfection. 

The author, by denying or miscon- 
ceiving the distinctions of persons in 
God, has in his system reduced God 
avowedly to nothing. Men may 
not always know it; but such is the 
fact, that he who denies the Trinity 
really denies God, or, which is the 
same thing, makes him a dead unity. 

The author speaks of the Word or 
Idea, but what does he mean by it ? 
We do not know, and have not been 
able to ascertain. We cannot decide 
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whether he regards it as idea in the 
divine mind or simply as an idea in 
the human mind. He tries to escape 
pantheism, at least tries to persuade 
us that he does, and he would have 
us believe that Hegel was not a pan- 
theist, but a Christian. This is 
absurd. According to Hegel, God 
and the universe form a_ whole; 
and there is an unbroken progres- 
sion from the mineral, the plant, 
the animal, man, up to God, and 
that God goes through all these 
several grades of existence: is 
mineral in the mineral, plant in the 
plant, animal in the animal, and first 
attains to self-consciousness in man— 
that is, first becomes conscious of 
himself, or that he is, in our con- 
sciousness of our own existence. It 
is idle to pretend that this is not pan- 
theism of a very decided sort. It is 
true, Mr. Gould identifies the Word or 
Idea with God himself, but it is with 
God becoming conscious of himself in 
the human consciousness. Theretore, 
the Word or Idea is generated not 
by the Divine Being in himself, or his 
own mind, but in ours, which makes 
it our word as well as his. 

Now, what can the author mean 
by the Incarnation? He is careful 
not to tell us, though he makes the 
conciliation of the universal antinomy 
depend on it. He would have us 
take it for granted that he under- 
stands it in an orthodox Christian 
sense. Certain is it that he does not 
himself understand by it that the 
Word, the Person in the 
ever-blessed ‘Trinity, took flesh in 
the womb of the Blessed Virgin, was 
made man, and dwelt among us. As 
far as we can make out his meaning, 
which, it would seem, he purposely 
leaves indefinite, it is that the Abso- 
lute embodies the idea in creation, 
and especially in human nature, or in 
man. ‘This, as the idea is the inde- 
finite, touching the infinite on the one 
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hand, and the finite on the other, 
would conciliate the two extremes, 
and all antinomies for the intellect. 
But this would only mean that God 
creates all things after his own édea 
exemplaris, eternal in his own essence, 
and therefore dialectically, and con- 
sequently, that the antinomy exists 
only in our apprehension, and be- 
cause we see the extremes without 
taking note of the middle term which 
unites and conciliates them. ‘This, 
we believe, is true; but it hardly 
merits the name of being a new dis- 
covery by Hegel. The same idea is 
embodied or expressed in human na- 
ture, and being in our personality, it 
conciliates the two extremes for the 
sentiment, and presents itself to the 
human sentiment as its ideal. This 
would simply mean that man is dia- 
lectically constituted, and has in his 
ideal the perfection of his nature. 
We are not disposed to dispute it, but 
it bears resemblance to the 
Christian mystery of the Incarnation 
than Harry of Monmouth bore to 
Alexander, or Wales to Macedon. 
The author is excessively vague 
and indefinite in stating what he 
means by the Incarnation. But he 


says: 


less 


“ If we rise from the mathematical point, 
the sole possible expression of matter in 
its condition of absolute indivisibility, to 
the immensity of the sidereal universe, 
from the ultimate chemical atom through 
all degrees of the mineral reign, from the 
first vegetable embryo to the most com- 
plete animal ; if, passing onward to man, 
we follow him from a whimpering babe to 
the conception of his unlimited personal- 
ity in God through Christ, tracing the 
laborious stages of the progressive devel- 
opment of humanity in history, what does 
this magnificent panorama of creation ex- 
hibit to us but the marvellous ascension 
of the finite under the form of the inde- 
finite toward God, the Infinite? Christ 
is to humanity not merely the Son of 
Mary, but the veritable Son of Man, re- 
suming in himself the entire creation, of 
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which he is the protoplast and the arche- 
type. Thus, this conception of the whole 
visible universe in its projection toward 
the infinite, from the atom and the germ 
to the Man.God, is the complete equation 
of the infinite ; and from this point of view 
Christ is the Ideal of creation; whilst 
from the divine point of view he is the 
Idea of the creation. By him the Idea 
was realized in creation, and by him 
creation is raised toward the Infinite.” 
(Pp. 125, 126.) 


“ Christ is to humanity not merely 
the Son of Mary, but the veritable 
Son of Man, resuming in himself the 
entire creation, of which he is the pro- 
toplast and the archetype.” It is 
pretty evident from this that the au- 
thor understands by the Incarnation 
not the assumption of flesh by the 
Word, but the Word uniting in him- 
self the infinite and the finite, produc- 
ing the entire universe, and constitut- 
ing himself the ideal to which the 
human race aspires. He evidently, 
in whatever sense he understood the 
Incarnation, holds that it is coeval 
with creation, or with the procession 
of the Absolute from the idea to the 
actual, and that not the Word in his 
divinity alone, but the Word Incar- 
nate, is he by whom all things are 
made, and who is the protoplast and 
archetype of creation. This certainly 
is not the Christian doctrine, for that 
teaches us that it was by the eternal 
Word that all things were made, by 
the infinite and eternal Word, who 
was in the beginning with God, and 
who was God, not by the Word In- 
carnate, for the Word became incar- 
nate after the world was created, and, 
according to the common reckoning, 
only 1871 years ago. Besides, he 
became incarnate of the Virgin Mary, 
and he could not well have done so 
before she was born or had an actual 
existence. 

We owe the author no thanks for 
his pretended advocacy of the Incar- 
nation, which he only distorts from 
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the sense in which the Scriptures pre- 
sent it and the church holds and 
teaches it. We judge no man’s heart; 
but we say this, that if it had been 
Mr. Gould’s design to destroy all 
faith in the Incarnation, to explain 
away the whole central mystery of 
Christianity while seeming to accept 
and defend it, he could not have set 
himself more cunningly to work to 
do it. After having substituted the 
orthodox doctrine by another bear- 
ing, except in name, no resemblance 
to it, he deduces, seemingly from it, 
but really from the orthodox doctrine 
itself, several very true and impor- 
tant conclusions, Has he done so in 
order to deceive the unwary and in- 
duce them to accept a false theology 
and a deadly error? Oris he deceived 
himself—blinded or bewildered by the 
abstractions of modern heterodox phi- 
losophy ? We know not which it is, but 
we do know that his book is admira- 
bly contrived to deceive and mislead 
all persons not more than ordinarily 
well instructed in the Christian faith 
and theology who may be tempted to 
read it. Its real character is well dis- 
guised from ordinary readers. 

It is a notable fact that the author, 
while he insists on what he calls “ the 
liypothesis of the Incarnation” as the 
medium of conciliating all intellectual 
and sentimental antinomies or con- 
traries, nowhere speaks of it as the 
medium of redemption and salvation. 
The opinion that, if man had not sin- 
ned, the Word would nevertheless have 
become incarnate to complete the 
creative act by raising it to the high- 
est pitch, ennobling man and elevat- 
ing him to union of nature with God, 
is an opinion which may be held; 
but the more common doctrine, St. 
Thomas assures us, is, that he would 
not, which seems to be favored by the 
Holy Scriptures and by the O Fe/ix 
Culpa which the church sings on 
Holy Saturday; and that the triumph 
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over Satan is in this—that through 
redemption in Christ man is exalted 
to a higher glory, a nobler destiny, 
than he would have attained to if he 
had not sinned; so that, where sin 
abounded, grace much more abound- 
ed. But, whichever be the sounder 
opinion, it is certain that Christ came 
to redeem and save man from sin and 
its penalty; to make satisfaction for 
sin; to be the propitiatory sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole world. Hence 
it was said to Mary: “Thou shalt call 
his name Jesus, for he shall save his 
people from their sins;” and hence 
the Baptist said to his disciples: “ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sin of the world.” We find 
nothing of this in Mr. Gould’s theory 
in connection with the Incarnation. 
He seems not to be very deeply im- 
pressed with the fact that man has 
sinned and fallen under the power of 
Satan, and needs deliverance. He, 
perhaps, has reached that last in- 
firmity of unbelief, not to believe there 
is a devil. He is intent only on re- 
moving certain dialectical and senti- 
mental difficulties. 
cious. 

The evidence the author adduces 
of the “hypothesis of the Incarna- 
tion” is of the feeblest kind—too 
feeble to satisfy even a thorough- 
going scientist. He discredits the 
Gospel narratives, rejects the mira- 
cles, denies the applicability of the 
prophecies usually relied on, and will 
not admit the authority either of the 
church or of the sacred text. He 
knocks from under the doctrine all 
its supports, and avowedly accepts it, 
as an “irrational verity,” on trust. 
True, he intimates that it must be 
taken on authority, but admits no 
authority on which to take it but 
one’s own private judgment. Such 
a writer has far more the appearance 
of being an enemy than a friend, and 
not an open, manly enemy at that. 


This is suspi- 
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We, at least, cannot take his doctrine 
on trust. 

The author appears to us to be a 
man not wanting in natural ability, 
who has dabbled somewhat in the 
physical and so-called exact sciences, 
and has read several modern hetero- 
dox philosophers, and one or two 
books of Catholic theology, none of 
which has he mastered or digested, 
and has jumbled together in his mind, 
and thrown out in his book, matters 
of the most heterogeneous character, 
which no mortal man can mould into 
consistency. He advances very little 
that is original or that is new to those 
passably familiar with the topics he 
treats. What is original is not true, 
and what is true is so misplaced and 
so mixed up with errors of all sorts, 
that it is none too severe to judge the 
work, as a whole, to be practically 


false. Yet some of the details we 
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would except, if found anywhere else, 
especially his chapter on “ The Basis 
of Right,” which is sound. 

More we might say; but having, 
as we think, sufficiently refuted the 
principles on which the author's the- 
ory is founded, it is hardly worth 
one’s while to attack the baseless edi- 
fice, which must soon fall of itself. 
We have taken no pleasure in read- 
ing or reviewing this pretentious book. 
It is one of a class of works which is 
becoming quite numerous, and which 
are all the more dangerous because 
they treat religion and the church 
with a certain apparent courtesy, and 
express their atheism or pantheism 
and their hostility to true religion in 
Christian phraseology. They are 
books which the faithful should es- 
chew. They are pervaded through- 
out by a subtle but deadly poi- 
son. 





UNCANONIZED 


MARGARET stood at the window 
with St Vincent's Manual in her 
hands, idly turning over the leaves, 
and looking up at the leaden skies 
that gave promise of snow. 

Aunt Alice sat in her low rocking- 
chair, near the fire, crocheting an Af- 
ghan and humming dreamingly to 
herself the while. 

“To-morrow will be Thanksgiving 
Day, and the Feast of St. Severinus, 
Hermit,” said Margaret. “I think 
there are too many saints in the calen- 
dar. One does not have time to 
become well acquainted with all of 
them, nor any of them, for that mat- 
ter, unless one is supereminently 


SAINTS. 


pious. Decidedly, there are too 
many saints in the calendar.” 

“There is a curious coincidence 
between our thoughts at this moment, 
Margo,” said Aunt Alice, pausing 
in her swaying movement, and laying 
Afghan and needle on her lap. “ Per- 
haps I should say a coincidence be- 
tween the subject-matter of our re- 
flections. The same, with a differ- 
I have been thinking of the 
uncanonized saints, and their name 
is Legion. They have a calendar, 
though, which God keeps for them, 
and its records are traced in letters 
of gold.” 

“ What manner of sanctified souls 


ence. 
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are you thinking of, aunty ? Unknown 
martyrs, silent confessors, or unseen 
apostles?” And Margaret looked 
smilingly down in her royal stateli- 
ness at the little figure by the fire. 

“ Not any of these,” answered Aunt 
Alice, beginning to rock slowly back 
and forward as she spoke. “ My 
uncanonized saints are the patient, 
long-enduring victim-wives of cruel, 
indifferent, or intemperate husbands. 
Although an old maid, I believe I 
speak without prejudice. I have 
seen, indeed, happy marriages; but 
I have known such misery to result 
from ill-assorted unions, have wit- 
nessed such terrible persecutions, such 
wearing away of body and soul, car- 
ried on under the sacred name of 
conjugal allegiance and matrimonial 
nizhts, that many a time I have thank- 
ect God for being lonely—and alone.” 

“But what particular train of 
thought has led to such reflections 
this afternoon, aunty ?” asked Marga- 
ret, drawing an ottoman from the cor- 
ner, and seating herself beside 
old lady. “And do you really 
lieve that many marriages are 
happy ?” 

“T know such to be the case. I 
have not lived fifty years in the world, 
among all kinds of. people, without 
having made some observations, such, 
too, as have strengthened and con- 
firraed my earliest conclusions.” 

“T am thoroughly interested, and 
you are in talking humor. Let us 
discuss the subject freely and fully ; 
that is, as well as two women of 
limited theoretical experience’ and 
feminine prejudice can be expected 
to. Or, rather, you shall expound, 
while I sit at your feet and listen— 
to learn.” 

Aunt Alice smiled and leaned 
back in her chair. She is not thin, 
dear reader, neither does she wear 
curls. Her form is plump, her face 
is kindly and beautiful, her hair is a 


the 
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soft brown, streaked with gray. 
is a gentle, motherly-looking 
maid. 

“To begin, or continue, which- 
ever you please,” resumed Margaret. 
*“ Do you think men are ever as tho 
roughly unselfish in their love as 
women are ?” 

“Unless in exceptional cases, 
no. Love is everything toa woman: 
it is but an episode in the life of a 
man. She carries her treasure with 
her wherever she All day 
long her thoughts dwell upon it; it 
is never absent from her mind. He 
puts it away from him through the 
busy hours of intercourse with the 
world of his fellow-men, and only 
lifts anew the silken thread when 
the rush and tear of toil and traffi 
have given place to softer thoughts 
of rest and peace. Man is naturally 
more selfish than woman; he is ca- 
pable of great sacrifices, but he knows 
nothing of the thousand daily recur- 
ring acts of self-abnegation of which 
a woman’s life is constituted from 
beginning to end. Women should 
try to understand this better than 
they do. An ardent lover often 
makes but an indifferent husband. 
Why? Because, the first ardor of 
passion spent, he wearies of perpe- 
tual sweetness, and by degrees he 
seeks to assert his natural self again.” 

“ And so you think, aunty, that man 
is an unnatural, unfeeling monster ?” 
said Margaret musingly. 

“ Far be it from me to hold or ex 
press such an opinion, Margaret; but 
my uncanonized saints are numer- 
ous, nevertheless. There are men 
who seem to make the persecution 
of their wives the one deliberate aim 
and purpose of their existence ; whose 
every impulse appears to be one of 
cruelty and unkindness; who, when 
they come to stand before the judg- 
ment-seat of God, I believe will be 
found as truly guilty of murder as 


goes. 
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though their hands reeked dripping 
with the stains of blood. Dreaming 
of auld lang-syne, this afternoon, 
has tarned my thoughts backward 
upon this very subject. I have in 
my mind an instance of husbandly 
persecution and wifely endurance 
which is but one of many similar 
cases that might be related. I shall 
be as brief as possible. 

“If Mary Barton had a fault, it was 
excessive amiability. Every one lov- 
ed her, and her happy, joyous nature 
was a passport to all hearts. She 
had lovers by the score, and could 
have chosen from among the best in 
the country. She married, to please 
her relations, a man who was in eve- 
ry respect much her inferior. He 
wanted a wife to take charge of his 
house and attend to his personal 
comforts. It cannot be denied that 


she displayed weakness in thus unit- 
ing herself to one with whom she 
could have no sympathy, no feeling 


in common. Still, she believed her 
be the best and wisest. 
If, in the first days of her loveless 
marriage, she dreamed of possible 
content and comparative happiness 
in the future, time soon dispelled the 
illusion. Herhusband made no pre- 
tences to a love he had never felt, 
was never capable of feeling. Not 
satisfied with cold indifference, he 
began a series of petty persecutions, 
compared with which death would 
have been delightful, and martyrdom 
a welcome boon. She was a woman 
of refined tastes and delicate appre- 
ciations. He sought to combat and 
crush them in every possibie way. 
It was sufficient for her to express a 
wish to have it thwarted, and any 
utterance of opinion or sentiment on 
her part was equivalent to a contra- 
diction from him. ‘Too meek-spirit- 
ed to resent such tyranny, she gra- 
dually sank into a state of humble 
submission pitiable to behold in one 


course to 
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whose nature had been so buoyant 
and elastic. Her master gloried in 
his power, and prided in the con- 
sciousness of entire dominion over 
her. Children were born to them— 
children that learned to fear their 


father’s frown and dark, malignant 


scowl as deeply as they loved their 
mother’s gentle smile and sweet voice. 
They were her only sources of hap- 
piness in this world, and yet he 
sought to torture her in them. I have 
known him to taunt and frighten 
them to tears, and when, afraid to 
meet his cruel gaze, they would en- 
deavor to smother their sobs upon 
her breast, his unkind hand would 
uplift the little head, and force the 
trembling form to sit erect and si- 
lent. 

“JT have heard him order his oldest 
son, a brave, bright boy, to perform 
an action in direct opposition to his 
mother’s command of a moment be- 
fore; and when the child, reluctant 
to displease that mother, hesitated to 
obey, his unnatural father seized him 
and thrust him out into the winter 
snow, and left him there for two long 
hours. 

* One by one, as they reached man- 
hood and womanhood, those chil- 
dren married, and left home, glad to 
escape by any means from a life of 
misery and pain. 

‘“ For twenty-five years did this ty- 
ranny continue. At last the victim 
died, veritably ofa broken heart, ifever 
such things are. Over her coffin he 
may have had some moments of re- 
gret, the pangs of remorse may have 
smitten him for a brief time; but the 
cold, hard, cruel nature soon reas- 
serted itself, and he spurned all ad- 
vances from his children, at a time 
when, if ever, grief and affliction 
might have opened the way to bet- 
ter thoughts. 

“That woman learned to be a 
saint in all those years, Margaret. 
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‘God must have something good in 
store for me,’ she would often say, 
‘he tries me so fiercely here below.’ 
But few knew of her trials. Perhaps 
three or four of her most intimate 
personal friends had some idea of 
their intensity, none others. How 


her whole soul must have revolted’ 


from that man! What struggles she 
must have undergone to keep from 
hating him! And yet I do not be- 
lieve he ever succeeded in irritating 
her into passion or angry remon- 
strance. ‘I have my children to live 
for,’ she would say. ‘I wish them to 
love me, and never to be ashamed 
of me after I am gone.’ 

“ And this man stood high in the 
community. He held places of trust 


and honor; he was noted for a chari- 
ta dle man ; in places of public assem- 
bly he ever played the philanthro- 
pkit’s part ; outside of his own family, 
he could laugh and jest with the 
gayest, and was esteemed a pleasant 
companion. 


Stranger hands were 
extended to him in welcome, while 
his own wife and children fled his 
coming, and many a time have I 
heard it remarked that Mr. was 
far more sociable than his wife. So 
the world goes.” 

“ What an experience!” said Mar- 
garet. “ What a dreadful martyrdom, 
indeed! Do you think passive endu- 
rance is required of us in such in- 
stances as this, Aunt Alice? Does 
God wish us to sit still and fold our 
hands, and die, and make no sign ?” 

“He fitteth the back to the bur- 
den, Margo, and blessed are they 
who persevere to the end. This wo- 
man had not even love to stay her 
aggrieved and broken spirit. It could 
scarcely have withstood such unkind- 
nes, to be sure; but I have known 
it to outlive indifference, to have 
grown stronger with neglect. I can- 
not understand this phase, I must 
confess. Butsoitis, A man marries 
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a young, inexperienced, affectionate 
girl, Something in her may have 
stirred the kindly and sympathetic 
impulses of his nature into action for 
atime. We will grant that he loves 
her, after a fashion. With her, love 
is part of her religion. She gives 
him all her heart, and places her 
hopes of future happiness in his 
hands. Looking down from the 
height of his manhood, he takes the 
gift, gracefully, it may be, but care- 
lessly, as one who would place a fresh, 
bright flower on his breast, to lie 
there for a day. After a while its 
freshness withers, or he tires of its 
sameness, and throws it aside. The 
man goes out into the world, and for- 
gets amid its distractions what he owes 
to her who has given herself to him. 
He may not be wilfully unkind, he 
may never be guilty of harshness, but 
continued neglect is often more pain- 
ful than occasional unkindness. Wo- 
man is the complement of man: she 
should be his companion. She needs 
sympathy—from whom should its ful- 
ness come but from her husband ? 

“ A man may be vexed during the 
day with the cares of business, but 
he can generally dismiss them after 
business-hours. A woman’s work is 
never done, her toils and annoy- 
ances are perpetual. The husband 
does not always mean to be selfish, 
but he often is so without being fully 
conscious of it. He may talk of 
her trials as being nothing compared 
to his, but would he wish to change 
places with her? Never. He is too 
wise for that. Day in, day out, year 
after year, the patient wife combats 
a host of cares and vexations that 
would drive her liege lord frantic in 
a week. She must contend with in- 
efficient servants or supply their 
places, endure fatigue and anxiety 
with sick children, endeavor to man- 
age her expenditure in the most eco- 
nomical manner, be here, there, and 
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everywhere at once, and yet have a 
pleasant smile and creature comforts 
for her husband. This is well enough 
when her efforts are appreciated, but 
when indifference and neglect are 
her rewards, we need not much won- 
der that she sometimes degenerates 
into a peevish, fretful, and complain- 
ing woman. And yet, how many 
married women are so situated! And 
because they do not always cry out 
and protest, it is said or thought they 
do not suffer. Poor beings! They 
go on loving and hoping for better 
things till the end comes, and they 
open their eyes in paradise.” 

“JT am not so sure of that, Aunt 
Alice,” said Margaret dubiously ; “ or, 
rather, I am not sure they come to 
paradise because of this long-suffer- 
ing and endurance. There is a sort 
of selfishness in such devotedness 


that to my thinking is quite human 
and not in the least degree heroic. 
Such women do not love in spite 


of coldness and neglect, by dint of 
effort. They do not love because 
they deem it a duty so to do, but 
simply because it is natural and truly 
womanly. ‘Two-thirds of them never 
think of paradise as a possible guer- 
don, but embody all that is blessed 
both here and hereafter in the per- 
sons of their careless husbands. You 
are too romantic, aunty. I cannot 
place them on the list of uncanoniz- 
ed saints.” 

“ Ah! Margo, how hard you are! 
Pray, how do you intend to live and 
love when you are married ?” 

“T have peculiar views on the sub- 
ject, I believe. In the first place, I 
intend to marry a man, knowing him 
to be such, never foolishly imagining 
him an angel in disguise. I must 
see faults in him, or I shall never feel 
safe to place my happiness in his 
keeping. I intend to love him sin- 
cerely, deeply, fervently, but quietly, 
and rationally withal. I shall not 
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expect impossibilities from him. I 
shall not exclude his bachelor friends” 
from my hearth, nor forbid him an 
occasional ramble with them. I shall 
endeavor to consult his tastes in every 
particular. But he must not be too 
fastidious—that is selfishness in a re- 
fined form. All my joys and half 
my sorrows shall be shared with him, 
and I shall exact a corresponding 
return, with this difference—he must . 
keep no shadow of a care or grief 
from me. I can forgive a_ hasty 
word or act; for right well I know 
he will have many such to forgive 
from me. He may have his little en- 
joyments, too, apart from mine. I 
shall not put a veto on an occasional 
game of euchre or whist; he may 
feel at perfect liberty to smoke in his 
own house ; but, aunty, even though 
we do live ‘out West,’ he must not 
chew tobacco. He would not find 
me a ‘rare, pale Margaret’ then, 
Aunt Alice, but a very Katharine, 
obstinate and unyielding. So we 
would jog on together peacefully and 
contentedly, loving each other till 
life’s close.” 

“What a strange Margaret you 
are,” said Aunt Alice in a low, soft 
voice, stroking the girl’s dark hair 
with tender touch. “ A mixture of 
common sense and dreaminess; a 
true woman, affectionate and faithful, 
with a double share of practical vir- 
tue and sound ideas. God bless you, 
Margaret !” 

For a few moments the two wo- 
men sat in silence, the past and the 
future, one looking backward through 
the halls of time, the other gazing 
with eager eyes into the mists that 
veil the yet to be. 

A sudden slamming of doors, a 
rush of feet in the hall, the sound of 
merry, boyish voices on the threshold, 
and the present glides between ; fair, 
smiling, radiant with happiness and 
peace. 
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“ Margo! Margie! Where is Mar- 
garet ?” 

“ Here, Roland, Archie, Martin; 
here in the dark! Wipe the snow off 
your boots, and hang your overcoats 
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in the hall, before you come in 
Come, Archie, light the gas.” 

And as the garish flame burst forth 
into the room, the dream-spirits fled 
away. 





FEAST-DAY LITERATURE IN 


THE number and profusion of 
Mexican festivals have been gener- 
ally remarked by travellers in the 
country of San Felipe de Jesus; but 
to many observers their essential 
character remains more or less un- 
intelligible. What with days of 
Guadalupe, Christmas, and Lent, 
of patron saints and heroes, includ- 
ing a three-days’ feast in honor of 
their national independence, the 
Mexicans have a striking abund- 
ance of holidays, even in the pres- 
ent times of diminished celebration. 
Christmas in 1868, in the city of 
Mexico, was still reached by the lad- 
der of festivities called Posadas, com- 
prising nine nights of dance and 
cheer, in memory of a legend that for 
a like period before the divine birth 
the Blessed Virgin sought shelter at 
various inns or posadas. Carnival, 
of late years, has been sadly cele- 
brated by masks and rags, by the 
riders in the Paseo, the dancers at 
the theatre, the Indian cooks in the 
streets. On Holy Thursday, effigies 
of Judas, the Guy of young Mexico, 
stuffed with powder and pierced with 
shooting-crackers, are sold on all 
sides; and a few days afterward, 
every sulphurous figure of this most 
infamous of pronunciados is, singly 
or in piles, blown to pieces. The 
foreigner sometimes wonders whe- 
ther in this kind of merry-making 
serious faith is dissipated; but, ex- 
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cept that Mexico has a surfeit of her 
celebrations, they do not differ in their 
vital spirit from those of other coun- 
tries. Is it any more harmful to ex- 
plode Judas than to burn Guy ? And, 
at worst, is it more shocking to drink 
pulque at Santa Anita than to take 
gin at St. Giles? To eyes familiar 
with the busy life of the North, the 
Mexican festivals, as regards eating 
and drinking, seem to be in alarming 
proportion as to certain popular fasts 
in matters of living, clothing, learn- 
ing. After fifty years of revolutions, 
the truth respecting which has not 
yet been well revealed, we can ima- 
gine, without great help from descrip- 
tion or discussion, what poverty and 
vice would come to sit down at the 
common banquet of the Mexicans 
to feast unwittingly on their own 
miseries. But there is another view 
of the popular life of Mexico—we 
mean a religious one from a Catholic 
standpoint. What has been the ac- 
tual career of Mexicans, in feasts and 
fasts? Why, in spite of numberless 
vicissitudes, they are still marked 
with the ineffaceable sign of the Cross, 
we do not now propose to studiously 
inquire. But we shall endeavor to 
hold to some small portion of a vex- 
ed and perplexed topic that religious 
candle-light without which no dark 
problem of human life can be well 
defined, let alone solved. 

Out of the festa in Mexico has 
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grown a popular literature, specimens 
of which may be had at the plaza on 
most holidays. Inthe songs, rhymes, 
and prayers of which it is composed, 
we discern the old-feshioned, simple, 
and even hearty character of the tra- 
ditional religious feast-day. Those 
who are blind to the devotion with 
which a great part of mankind re- 
gard the Blessed Virgin as in strict 
fact and pure truth the Mother of 
God may not recognize this charac- 
ter; but here it is, evident in loas, 
alabanzas, decimas, hymns, prayers, 
everything of the kind, except tracts. 
Chief among these verses are the 
Loas, a kind of dramatic prologue, 
the form of which has been employ- 
ed with effect by the old Spanish 
poets. In the present instances, they 
are intended to honor the saints 
and their holidays, by touches of 
pious nature in accord with the hon- 
est ways and humors of men. One 
represents a poor charcoal-vender 
emerging from his dingy life to pay 
homage to the light and life of God; 
another is perhaps a dialogue between 
acarrier of fruits anda cobbler, ending 
in joint praises to the Blessed Virgin 
whose procession comes by; another 
is the soliloquy of a pedlar, interrupt- 
ed by a song, and finally diverted 
from a statement respecting buttons, 
threads, and thimbles to “eternal 
praises of our Mother Mary.” Still 
another, and one of the best loas to 
be found at the plaza or near the por- 
tales of the Mexican capital, is as fol- 
lows : 


LOA OF TWO CHARCOAL-SELLERS IN 
HONOR OF LA SANTISSIMA VIRGEN. 


First CARBONERO. 


Will you buy charcoal ? 
Look! what a large bundle 
I bring from Huisquelacan, 
And my neck pains me. 
It's good, all of oak, 

And I give it you cheap. 
Buy it, sefiorita. 


(The procession in honor of Our Lady goes by.] 
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Music. 
God save thee, beautiful Queen, 
Daughter of the Eternal Father, 
Worthy Mother of God t' 2 Son 
Spouse of the Holy Ghos 
Powerful, adored Queen, 
Thee ardently celebrates 
This religious people. 


Seconp CARBONERO. 
Immaculate Mary, 
Benign, lucent star, 
Moon without blemish, 
Luminous, lovely, 
Thou who from high heaven 
Protectest with favor, 
Dost give us thy grace, 
And obtain for us mercy. 


First CARBONERO. 
Hear our sad prayers! 
So many afflictions 
Our children suffer 
In this sea of torments! 
Thy Divine Son, indignant 
At strife and malice, 
The scourge of war has unloosed. 


Seconp CARBONERO. 
Victims of his ire, 
Are many of us slain, 
Or lamenting a thousand ills. 
A house is scarce found 
Where is misery not felt; 
Infirmities trouble the poor. 

First CARBONERO. 

Is’t possible, dear Mother, 
Our miseries must grow— 
Thou consent that we perish? 
Art not our mediatrix, 
Our pleader, benefactress, 
Our most adored Mother? 

Seconp CARBONERO. 
Let the air be made pure, 
And impieties cease ; 
Religion, peace, flourish. 
Say to thy loving Jesus 
That we who complain 
Are thy adopted children 
Who will not offend him. 


First C. We willcry out on this occasion 

Second C. With jubilee and joy 

First C. Viva the Virgin Mary ! 

Second C. Viva Religion! 

The foregoing loa suggests a fre- 
quent case with the war-worn In- 
dians, the unhappiness of which no 
holiday could keep out of mind. 
Each of their handicrafts seems to 
have had its peculiar loa or loas, 
none of literary significance, but 
many of them interesting and amus- 
ing by reason of their odd simplicity, 
and that popular tone which has 
made them a portion of the current 
literature of the country. <A darillero, 
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who has been crying out, “ Needles, 
buttons, threads, ribbons, thimbles, 
and other handsome articles for ele- 
gant women,” stops in his garrulity 
to offer praises to the Blessed Lady: 


Con humilde devocion 
Y con afecto sincera 
Este pobre barillero 

Te rinde su corazon. 


Mereces toda alabanza 
Oh, virgen inmaculada! 
Tu eres Maria venerada 

Mi consuelo y esperanza, 


The same style of quatrain pre- 
vails in all the loas. In one of the 
funniest of them, a Hachiguero, or 
gatherer of the maguey juice, which 
forms the national drink of pulque, 
has caught a fox or opossum stealing 
it from the plant. He beats his little 
enemy, which cuts such startling 
capers that he suspects it to be an 
imp of Satan. But this loa is so 
characteristic that we must allow the 
excited Hachiguero to speak for him- 
self, and, while so doing, to give us a 
glimpse of the most popular phase of 
agricultural life in Mexico: 


LOA OF A HACHIQUERO, DEDICATED 
TO CELEBRATE THE MOST 
HOLY VIRGIN. 


The stage on which the prologue is acted out 
represents a field, and the Hachiquero comes out 
with a skin-bag and a staff. 


Ah, what small luck 

For my trouble I have! 

Long ere the dawn 

I prepare for my work: 

The petate scarce leave I, 
Where badly I slept, 

When the frost comes upon me. 
Before the day breaks 

I begin at my scraping, 

Chilled with the cold, 

And, when least I'm thinking, 
I’m plagued with a fox. 

If the curst possums 

Haven't taken the juice, 

It’s the wolves and coyotes, 
For all that I know, 

Or the dogs with the black heads. 
So, so; I’ve some scrapers 
Who’re earlier risers, 

And first on the field. 

But oh! when I catch ’em, 
They'll not laugh at me! 

Don Pascual sha'n’t scold me again, 
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Because to the tinacual take I 
So little of aguamiel. 


The Hachiquero looks with prying eyes to one 
side of the platform. 


But what see I, great God! 
Just this minute he comes, 
That curst little coon! 

He has mounted the maguey ! 
He’s furiously scraping ! 
He’s uncovered the hole, 
And put in his nose! 

Ah! now he will pay for it. 


He throws down his bag, and runs to one side, 
striking blows, when is let loose from the in- 
side a cacomixtle (something like a coon) filled 
with straw, a rocket in its mouth. He pretends 
that he has just caught it, and redoubles his blows. 


Ah, thief of a coon! 

Ah, vagabond, I've got you! 
Drink hearty—I give it to you! 
Take this for early rising ; 

Take thy aguamielito! 

Come now—a stirrup-cup; 

Just this little sup more! 

Who could have told thee 

*T would cost thee so dear 

For nosing in the maguey 

And getting up so soon? 

No doubt thy wife and parents 
And all thy little children 
Expect that thou wilt take ’em 
At least their pumbacitos, 

So take another sup 

Of what’s good for you, rogue, 
And, that you may learn better, 
You shall see your snout burned. 


He lights the rocket which the cacomixtle has 
in its mouth, and, raising it up, he gives it a num- 
ber of turns around the platform, as if frightened, 
and then throwing it from him, says: 


Without doubt it’s the devil! 

Who knows but it’s a mahual 

That throws fire from his mouth ? 

But, Lord of my life, what am I to do? 
He stinks like sulphur, 

The same as Lucifer! 

Well, though the devil own him, 

I'll smash his head, 
And when I get home 
I'll turn him inside out. 
Surely, he won't live, 
Thus beaten to pieces ; 
So I'll go and scrape magueys, 
As the moon is quite low, 

And the morn is just breaking. 


[Beats him.] 


He turns as if to go, and, surprised, exclaims: 


But what is this, my God! 

So much peuple, the procession, 
Lights, rockets, ringing o’ the bells 
In all the town ! 

All with great pleasure 

Give honor to Mary. 

I also will praise my Mother 

Let instruments help us, 

Singing with tender accents 
Praises to Mary. 
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Thou art a crystalline pearl, 
Fountain of grace and sweetness, 
Glorious and divine Mother, 
Mirror of Beauty! 


The Hachiquero now takes off his hat, and 
says: 


To thee, immaculate Queen, 
I direct my praise: 

Thou art the sun that banishes 
The detestable darkness 

Of our loathsome faults. 

Thy imperishable grace 
Frees us from every hurt. 
White dove, so innocent, 
Thou art the bow of promise 
Unto all the living. 

Thou art a splendid city, 
Well guarded for the refuge 
Of all who call on thee. 

Cry all with one voice, 

In scorn of heresy: 

** Viva the Mother of God, 
And our Mother Mary !" 


So on runs the current of enthusi- 
astic alabanzas. The scraping of the 
maguey, it may be necessary to in- 
form our readers, is required for a 


fresh exudation of the maguey juice, 
or aguamiel, which trickles into a re- 
ceptacle cut out of the heart of the 
great plant, and which, when taken 
to the place of fermentation, soon 
appears as, pulque, the milky wine of 


the maguey. As may be inferred 
from the foregoing loa, sacred names 
are sometimes used in the prologues 


with a want of solemnity which, if 


better understood where religion was 
once so popular, is foreign to exact 
notions of reverence. Evidently no- 
bler and lovelier ideas than appetite 
or mirth entered into the poor Indi- 
an’s observation of holidays. That 
he had, more or less, a love of the 
church which made its sign over 
every part of his life, so that even 
his feasts and songs bore a tone of 
piety, seeins to be written in the lit- 
erature of the alabanzas, or praises. 
Of these the following is a specimen, 
though not the whole of a very long 
string of verses : 
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O precious child 

Of Atocha named, 
Who helpest always the forsaken ; 
Incomparable child 
Who enchantest all 
With so many miracles and graces 
The orphan sad 

Thy hand doth soothe— 
He calls thee father, 
And thou art kind. 

To the captive forlorn 
Who groans in prison, 
Thou art a solace 

In hard affliction, 
Wonderful child, 

I bid thee farewell ; 
Adieu, beautiful child, 
Dear infant God. 

Thou art my treasure, 
My desire, my welfare, 
Always I worship thee, 
Forever. Amen. 


The Child of Atocha, it need 
scarcely be said, is only a legendary 
name for the Redeemer. Our Lord 
of Chalma is referred to in a number 
of alabanzas, praising “a thousand 
times the most holy mystery of cruci- 
fied love,” and rendering glory to 
God, “a portent of whose love was 
given in the most beautiful image of 
Chalma. To an idol succeeded the 
semblance of heaven; the idolatry 
of Ostoteotl was destroyed by the 
true God.” What else of popular 
pathos, sincerity, and devotion is sug- 
gested by the rude poetry of the ho- 
lidays may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing strains—each valued at a 
penny by the Sunday dealers near 
the portales : 

PRAYER TO THE DIVINE COUNTE- 
NANCE. 
My father Jesus, 
My father dear, 


Thy countenance frees us 
From pest and peril. 


Most holy countenance 
Of God beloved, 

Thy beauty frees us 
From death and sin. 


Most holy countenance 
Of my Redeemer, 
From all danger 

The Lord deliver us. 


Adieu, my Jesus, 

Adieu, my Creator, 
Adieu, holy countenance 
Of my Redeemer, 
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JESUS FULL OF LOVE. 


Jesus loving, 
Sweet father mine, 
Pardon me, Lord, 
Of my offences. 


In the garden praying, 
For my love betrayed; 
Pardon me, Lord, 

Of my offences. 


In horrible prison 

Thou wast cast; 

Forgive me, Lord, 

For my offences. 

Thy feet and hands 

To the cross were nailed; 
Forgive me, Lord, 

For my offences. 

From the cross, in death 
Thou didst descend; 
Forgive me, Lord, 

For my offences. 

By thy blood so precious 
Which for me was shed; 
Forgive me, Lord, 

For my offences, 


Precious are some of these rude 
tokens of a people’s tragedy and of 
God’s—lullabies of death, as it were, 
sung to an immortal child in the heart 
of man. They are too simple and 
too humble for the worst contemner 
of Mexican society to sneer at. Have 
they meant nothing, think you, to the 
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generation of Indians who have died 
out in the storms and strifes of the 
last fifty years; to those who, amid 
the defeats of nature, may have gath- 
ered strength to appeal to the mercy 
and bounty of Heaven? How and 
why and where the Mexicans have 
failed and suffered, cannot be readi- 
ly said; but one thing we may ven- 
ture to say, that the salvation of 
Mexico must at last come from 
whatever faith has inspired its prayers. 
“ord, deliver me,” is the “ Prayer 
to the Just Judge” sold near the Pal- 
ace or the Cathedral on Sundays— 
“deliver me as thou hast delivered 
the saints from all perils; deliver me 
as thou didst St. Mary Magdalen and 
others ; deliver me from troubles, from 
dangerous roads, from swelling rivers, 
from prisons and mishaps, from my 
enemies, from the devil and his satel- 
lites, from robbers, from evil tongues, 
from false witnessing, from the power 
of mortal sin, and from the power 
of enemies visible and _ invisible.” 
Thinking of all that Mexico has 
suffered from robbers and pronoun- 
cers, let us say Amen to that prayer. 
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A REVIEW OF SOME STRICTURES BY TWO Churchmen. 


THE author of the /xvitation Heed- 
ed, on page 271 of that work, has 
the following passage : 


“The Roman Council, which was con- 
vened under Pope Gelasius, in the year 
494, says: ‘Though all the Catholic 
churches throughout the world be but 
ene bridal chamber of Christ, yet the 
Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic 
Church has been preferred to the rest by 
no decree of a council, but has obtained 


the Primacy by the voice in the Gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour himself, saying, 
Thou art Peter, etc.’” 


Mr. Ffoulkes, in his Christendom’s 
Divisions, part ii. p. 199, hazards the 
remark that : 


“Of that synod, as Cave shows, noth- 
ing had been heard previously to the age 
of the False Decretals, among which it 
occurs,” 
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This statement of Mr. Ffoulkes has 
been made the basis of an article by 
the American Churchman, copied and 
endorsed by the Hartford Church- 
man of Jan. 21, in which Dr. Stone 
is charged with quoting the above 
decree from the False Decretals. 

A few words will show that this 
charge is without the slightest foun- 
dation, and has been made in utter 
ignorance of the whole topic through 
a blind following of Mr. Ffoulkes. 
The Decree of Gelasius is found in 
all the collections of the Canon Law, 
and specifically in that of Dionysius 
Exiguus, which dates from the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, three hun- 
dred years before the time of Isidore 
Mercator, the compiler of the col- 
lection which contains the False De- 
cretals. A confirmatory testimony is 
found in a letter of Pope Hormisdas 
to the African bishop Possessor, dat- 
ed August 13, 520, which alludes to 
a decree of his predecessor, De Libris 
Recipiendis. The mss. of the decree 
are numerous and ancient—one of 
them, that which is entitled the Co- 
dex Luccensis, being of the eighth cen- 
tury, that is, the century preceding 
the compilation of Isidore. The de- 
cree is also found in the Collection of 
Cresconius, compiled in the year 694. 
The whole question of this decree has 
been thoroughly sifted by the most 
learned and acute critics, from Baro- 
nius down to Dr. Hefele, and their 
unahimous judgment isin accordance 
with that given by Natalis Alexan- 
der, who says, in his LZcclesiastical 
History, chapter v., article xviii., un- 
der the head of the “ Fifth Century :” 


“ Venerande sacrum monumentum an- 
tiquitatis nemo negaverit.” ‘“ Noone has 
denied that it is a sacred monument of 
venerable antiquity.” 


The assertion, without any proof, 
of Ffoulkes, that it was unknown be- 
fore the age of the False Decretals— 
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that is, the ninth century—is therefore 
as false as anything ever concocted 
by Isidore Mercator himself. His 
manner of speaking of the fact that 
it is contained in Isidore’s collection, 
thereby hinting that it was forged by 
him, is a specimen of his own pecu- 
liarly shuffling and disingenuous man- 
ner of dealing with historical facts 
and critical questions. The genuine- 
ness of the Decree of Gelasius does 
not in the slightest degree depend 
on the circumstance that it is found 
in the collection of Isidore. An or- 
dinary reader would infer from Mr. 
Ffoulkes’s manner of speaking that 
this decree is found only in a collec- 
tion of supposititious decrees manu- 
factured for the purpose of support- 
ing and extending the authority 
of the Roman See. ‘The lan- 
guage of the writer in the Ame- 
rican Churchman is still more to 
the same effect, as the reader will 
see directly. This is merely throw- 
ing dust in the eyes of the simple. 
The Isidorian collection is not a mere 
mass of forgeries. It contains a great 
body of genuine documents, together 
with those which are falsified or forg- 
ed. It is no mark of falsity, there- 
fore, in any document, that it occurs 
there alone and nowhere else. The 
Decree of Gelasius was copied into 
that collection, along with the great 
mass of genuine decrees, by its com- 
piler, from Dionysius or Cresconius. 
With the forgeries of Isidore Merca- 
tor the Roman Church had nothing 
to do, as has been repeatedly and 
amply proved; they were first ex- 
posed by a Catholic prelate, Cardi- 
nal Cusa; the cause of the Papacy is 
no more prejudiced by them or con- 
cerned with them than that of Chris- 
tianity by the apocryphal scriptures ; 
and the remark of the Hartford 
Churchman, that “whenever it is 
‘dark enough’ to make the ‘ Forged 
Decretals’ tenable, they will be 
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manned and defended,” is simply a 
gratuitous insult. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church reads among the 
Lessons of Holy Scripture extracts 
from books which she has rejected 
from the canon as apocryphal. ‘The 
apocryphal gospels and epistles, the 
canons and constitutions of the apos- 
tles, which are known not to be gen- 
uine, works falsely attributed to the 
fathers, and even the fables of the 
rabbins respecting the history of our 
Lord, are justly and without censure 
made use of by the most conscien- 
tious writers, as evidences of the be- 
lief prevalent at the time when the 
pieces in question are known to have 
been written. The forgeries of Isi- 
dore Mercator are, therefore, valid 
proofs of the belief and practice of 
the early part of the ninth century, 
since they were concocted with art 
and plausibility, in such a manner as 
to excite no surprise or awaken any 
suspicion by reason of novelty in re- 
spect to doctrine or discipline, either 
in the Western or the Eastern Church. 
It is only in this sense that they 
have been used since their character 
has been detected, or ever will be 
used, by any Catholic scholar. As 
for the calumnies of the Abbé 
Gratry, they have been fully refuted 
by M. Chantrel and other eminent 
writers in France, with more care 
and ability than their intrinsic worth- 
lessness merited. ‘The real question 
at issue, however, at present, relates 
simply to the Decree of Gelasius and 
to Dr. Stone’s quotation of it. We 
have proved that it is not one of the 
False Decretals, and was not quoted 
from Isidore, and this refutes com- 
pletely the false allegation of the 
American Churchman. 

The weight of evidence and autho- 
rity is decidedly in favor of the opi- 
nion that this decree was first issued 
by Gelasius (in 496 rather than 494), 
in a council of seventy bishops. It 
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is sufficient to cite on this point Dr. 
Hefele, who has re-examined the 
whole question critically, and weighed 
the arguments of both Catholic and 
Protestant scholars with care.’ He 
notices not only Cave, but also Pear. 
son and Walch, who have assigned a 
later date to the decree, and replies 
to their objections in detail. His 
judgment is thus given: 


“We have no hesitation in regarding, 
with the Brothers Ballerini, Mansi, and 
others, Pope Gelasius as the real author 
of this Index.” 


And, again: 


“In view of all this, we hold firmly 
that the genuine and shorter text of our 
decree certainly comes from Pope Gela- 
sius, and, moreover, from his synod of 
the year 496. Walch asserts, indeed, 
with great assurance, in his //isfory of 
Counctis, p. 328, that this decree was not 
issued by a synod ; but he gives no proof 
of this, because he had none. We can 
prove, however, precisely the contrary, 
from the best and oldest mss. of the Ge 
lasian Decree, namely, from the Codex 
Luccensis, which distinctly ascribes the 
same to a Roman synod under Gela- 
sius.” * 


We may here explain, for the bene- 
fit of the reader, that the decree in 
question is a very long instruction 
concerning canonical and apocryphal 
scriptures, and also orthodox or 
heretical ecclesiastical writings, in 
which occurs the passage concerning 
the Roman Church quoted by Dr. 
Stone. The variant readings of Mss., 
and the discussions respecting the 
genuine original text, have no bear- 
ing upon this passage, which is found 
in all alike, and specifically in the 
Codex Luccensis. The decree itself, 
with the readings of three ccilices. 
and the notes of Pagi and Mansi, can 
be found in Migne’s Latin Putrology, 
vol. lix., under the title Ge/asius. 


* Concil. Gesch., yon Dr. C. J. Hefele, vol. ii. 
PP. 598, 603. 
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We have done now with the vin- 
dication of Dr. Stone. Every reader 
who has any knowledge of the rules 
by which honorable writers are go- 
verned will say that, according to 
those rules, Dr. Stone was perfectly 
justified in quoting as he has done 
the Roman Council under Gelasius ; 
and that, if any critic wished to ques- 
tion its authenticity, he was bound 
to do it in a respectful manner, with 
some sufficient and probable reasons. 

We have not, however, altogether 
done with the pair of Churchmen ; 
and we think our readers will see in 
a few moments that they would de- 
serve a severe castigation for their 
infringement of the canons of literary 
honor if they had not placed them- 
selves in such a pitiable light as rath- 
er to appeal to compassion than to 
awaken anger. 

The article in the American Church- 
man, which is fully endorsed and 
specially commended to our attention 
by the Churchman of Hartford, we 
hereby present to our reader at full 
length, that he may take in all its 
beauties at a glance. 


PIOUS FRAUDS BY DR. STONE, 


In our notice of Dr. Stone’s book we 
gave some specimens of his garbled and 
falsified authorities, enough to cast dis- 
credit upon all the rest. 

We omitted perhaps the most sugges- 
tive, and certainly, considering his own 
words, the most amusing of them all, 
which we will now proceed to give here. 

On page 271, speaking of the Forged 
Decretals, the basis of the Roman canon 
law and of Papal claims, he says: 


“The Forged Decretals may be matter for curi- 
ous and learned investigation, but they are cer- 
tainly ruled out of the debate between Catholics 
and Protestants, as has been often shown. If Pro- 
testants ever expect to capture the citadel of the 
Papacy, it is time for them to stop playing Chi- 
nese antics before an old mound which was 
never used for military purposes, and which no- 
body dreams of defending. The pious fraud was 
exposed and reprobated centuries ago.” 


Would one ever dream after that that 
Dr. S. himself has quoted, with a great 
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floutish of trumpets, and as if it settled 
the matter, this same “ pious fraud”? 
The truth is, the claims of the Papacy are 
so based on fraud and forgery from first 
to last, that, in the same breath in which 
he condemns the forgery, a champion of 
the Papacy has to quote it, because he 
can find nothing else. Just ten pages 
before, on page 261, Dr. James Kent 
Stone is annihilating Isaac Barrow! Let 
nobody laugh incredulously—that is 
what the ambitious young convert pro- 
poses. Dr. Barrow has had the full vials 
of sacred wrath poured upon his devoted 
head, page after page, and now the 
wretched creature is to receive his death- 
blow. Mark Dr. Stone, as with one blow 
of his ponderous learning he crushes this 
pretender ! 


“But since the author of the Supremacy has 
appealed to councils, let a council answer him. 
. « « The Roman Council which was convened 
under Pope Gelasius, in the year 494, says: 
‘Though all the Catholic churches throughout 
the world be but ome bridal chamber of Christ, 
yet the Holy Catholiz and Apostolic Church has 
been preferred to the rest by no decrees of a 
council, but has obtained the Primacy by the 
voice in the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour him- 
self, saying. Thou art Peter, etc. , First, 
therefore, is the Roman Church, the See of Peter 
the Apostle, *‘ not having spot or wrinkle, or any 
such thing.”’’” 


Pretty well done for Dr. Stone! The 
only difficulty is there was never sucha 
council ! Its acts exist only in the Forged 
Decretals—“a pious fraud exposed and 
reprobated centuries ago.” Dr. Barrow 
is crushed dy a forgery / 

We absolve Dr. Stone from intentional 
guilt. He is honestly ignorant, we doubt 
not. He only took this quotation, like so 
many, at second-hand, and had no 
thought that he was going to the old 
“pious fraud” for his authority. 

In Ffoulkes’s Christendom's Divisions, 
written when he was a Roman Catholic, 
and, like Dr. Stone, a convert, but, wzlike 
Dr. Stone, a man of learning, he says on 
page 199, Second Part: 


“In the preface to the Nicene Council by the 
author of the False Decretals, we read: ‘It 
should be known of a truth by all Catholics that 
the Holy Roman Church owes its precedence to 
no synodical decrees, but obtained the Primacy 
from those words of our Lord and Saviour in the 
Gospel spoken to Peter.’ It is true that the 
same statement, word for word, is attributed to 
the synod reported to have been held under Ge- 
lasius, A.D. 494, but of that synod, as Cave shows, 
nothing had been heard previously to the age of 
the False Decretals among which it occurs. 
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Dr. Stone is probably not yet aware 
that the author of the Forged Decretals 
was too ambitious to confine his skill to 
decretals only. He tried his hand also 
on councils, and even ventured to forge 
an introduction to the canons of the 
Council of Nicea. 

If Dr. S. will devote himself for a half- 
dozen years to the study of what he pro- 
fesses, in his hasty compilation, to quote, 
he will have a more extended view of 
“pious frauds” than in his credulous 
simplicity he at present dreams. Especi- 
ally he will venture on writing no such 
nonsense as he has printed about the 
submission of the Greeks at Lyons and 
Florence, when he discovers that the 
very authority cited to overwhelm the 
Greeks was these same Forged Decretals 
supplemented by forged creeds and 
forged councils. 

But if these forgeries could impose 
upon Bessarion and his friends, why 
should we wonder that they have deluded 
Dr James Kent Stone ?—A merican Church- 
man. 

We do not commend the above to the 
New York 7ad/et, because that paper 
has apparently taken leave of its senses 
altogether, but Tue CATHOLIC WorRLD has 
shown a little sense in making its asser- 
tions. It, for instance, would never 
think of asserting that “ Rome was never 
the capital of the Christian emperors of 
the West,” for which astonishing informa- 
tion we are indebted to the 7Zad/et. To 
the above article, which we take from the 
American Churchman, we have only to 
add the testimony of Father Gratry as to 
the use made of the “ False Decretals” by 
the Ultramontanes in France. He was, 
he says, compelled to reject a thesis in 
their favor by a young student of divini- 
ty, whose argument was that they were, 
if not literally true, yet so far the expres- 
sion of “ Catholic truth” as to be com- 
mended for their pious worth. The fact 
is, “ this old mound—never used for mili- 
tary purposes "—is managed very much 
as Fort Sumter was during the siege of 
Charleston. During the bombardment, 
by day, the garrison was withdrawn, but 
restored at night. Whenever it is “ dark 
enough” to make the “Forged Decre- 
tals.” tenable, they will be manned and 
defended. 


The sincere inquirer after truth, for 
whom alone we write these lines, may 
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judge for himself how fitting it is for 
the authors of such an article as the 
above to put on the air of virtuous 
indignation against Isidore Mercator, 
or any one else who uses fraud and 
falsehood for what he esteems a good 
end. Let him take up, after reading 
it, Dr. Stone’s book, compare its 
style, spirit, and matter with those of 
its critics, and make his own judg- 
ment of their relative qualities in 
respect to dignity, earnestness, love 
of truth, and fairness of reasoning. 
For ourselves, we drop all further re- 
marks upon these particular writers, 
and proceed to say a few words to 
our Protestant readers whose minds 
have been turned toward the Catho- 
lic Church concerning a certain me- 
thod of treating the great questions 
which relate to it adopted by a num- 
ber of their religious teachers. 

This method consists partly in put- 
ting on an air of great decision, 
severity, and authority ; assuming to 
be very learned masters of the whole 
subject, and perfectly certain, from 
their own investigations and superior 
knowledge, that the whole fabric of 
Roman authority and doctrine is a 
structure of systematic fraud and 
usurpation. With this is joined a tone, 
sometimes of sneering and sometimes 
of invective, against the Roman 
Church and all her faithful advocates 
and adherents, which is often carried 
to the greatest lengths. The object 
of all this is to daunt and terrify those 
who have begun to waver in their 
allegiance to the aforesaid teachers, 
to shut off inquiry, and to put an end 
to defections which have become 
alarming in number and quality by a 
display of intellectual and moral 
force. Loudness and determination 
in asserting their own authority must 
make up what is wanting in proofs 
and arguments. Denunciation and 
vehement assertion must supply the 
lack of solid and satisfactory refuta- 
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tion of the claims of the Roman 
Church. This tone could be toler- 
ated in those only who are evidently 
in perfectly good faith, who are tho- 
roughly and zealously in earnest, and 
who are themselves completely vic- 
tims to an old and almost invincible 
prejudice inherited from their ances- 
tors. We know far too much, and 
we are convinced that some at 
least of our Protestant readers know 
too much of the real state of minds 
in the High-Church circles, and of 
the interior history of those circles, to 
allow them the benefit of this plea. 
There has been too much doubting, 
questioning, changing of opinions, 
dallying with Roman doctrine, run- 
ning up to the door of the Catholic 
Church and darting away again, for 
such a tone to be assumed with any 
good taste or likelihood of imposing 
upon those who are not very simple 
and ill-informed. Only one who has 
certitude, znzfaliible certitude, that his 
doctrine is from heaven, his authority 
of God, his church the only true ark 
of salvation, is justified in giving 
peremptory decisions to those who are 
pupils in religious doctrine, denounc- 
ing the ministers of other systems as 
false teachers, and condemning other 
soi-disant churches as counterfeits of 
the true one. It is very strange to 
see one whose mind is racked with 
doubt, and hesitating amid all manner 
of perplexities, venture to play the 
master over souls in a similar situa- 
tion. It is no less strange to see one 
suddenly pass from a state of doubt 
to an outward assurance of certainty, 
when he has found no extrinsic rule 
of faith or criterion of certainty supe- 
rior to his own mind, or no new and 
decisive motive and reason of deter- 
mination which he is capable of ex- 
plaining and proving to others. That 
party which calls itself “ Catholic” 
among the Episcopalians presents a 
most pitiable spectacle in this respect, 
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which is daily growing worse. It 
must be so from the nature of the 
case. In the beginning it was far 
otherwise. But candor, patient and 
dispassionate study, the sincere search 
for truth, and other equally honorable 
traits, cannot very long distinguish a 
school of theological writers who con- 
tinue separated from the Catholic 
communion. At present, childish- 
ness, superstition, sophistry, a certain 
peculiar unsteadiness and shiftiness 
of mind, passionate violence, the 
most excessive spirit of private judg- 
ment and self-confidence, subjective 
sentimentalism, and, strange to say, 
scepticism akin to that of the neolo- 
gians, have become the characteris- 
tics, and are the symptoms of the 
near dissolution, of that party which 
began with such signs of intellectual 
vigor at Oxford about forty years 
ago. Those who do not work out of 
it into the Catholic Church are likely 
to become ere long rationalists or 
sceptics. 

The method of treating the subject 
of the church just now partly describ- 
ed, in fact also partly consists in a 
way of arguing directly leading to an 
unsettled and doubting state of mind, 
and to the undermining of positive 
religious belief. Those who use it 
cast a vague suspicion of unreliability 
upon the Catholic documentary evi- 
dence. They bring mist and dark- 
ness over the historic development 
of Christianity. They endeavor to 
present the whole subject of the con- 
troversy concerning the Roman su- 
premacy as extremely intricate, and 
only intelligible to those who have 
made very profound and extensive 
researches. They ransack all records 
and documents for the most obscure 
facts, the most perplexing difficulties, 
the most captious objections, as the 
materials of the ingenious theories 
and hypotheses they oppose to the 
invincible Catholic demonstration, 
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which they are unable to cope with 
in a more direct and open manner. 
This is just like the policy of those 
who assail the Scriptures and the 
positive revelation of God in general. 
It is tedious and slow work to finish 
up a controversy of this kind. Only 
a few can master it, even when it is 
satisfactorily concluded. In the mean- 
time, a certain number of persons who 
allow themselves to be drawn away 
into the marsh become the victims 
of this ruse de guerre. Wearted and 
puzzled, they lose their way; and, in a 
hopeless despair of finding their way 
to solid ground, allow themselves to 
be led back to the place from which 
they originally started. It is easy to 
see that such a mental catastrophe 
leaves the mind in a state of negative 
doubt, from which those who are in- 
clined to intellectual activity easily 
pass to a state of positive doubt or 
unbelief. It is contrary to common 
sense to believe that God has imposed 
on men the obligation of seeking sal- 
vation through communion with one 
definite ecclesiastical society, unless 
he has made it easy to know that so- 
ciety—to wit, the true church—by 
plain, obvious marks. Let us suppose 
that it is certain that, if but one true 
church exists in the United States, it 
is either the Protestant Episcopal 
Church or the Catholic Church un- 
der the obedience of the Roman See. 
Those who.advocate the claims of the 
former are bound to show some clear, 
decisive, easily-known marks which 
establish these claims and exclude 
those of its antagonist, in such a man- 
ner that all reasonable doubt is im- 
possible to one who is not in some 
kind of invincible ignorance. A per- 
son who is a tolerably instructed mem- 
ber of the aforesaid church ought to 
have an infallible certainty that it is 
the church of Christ, so that it would 
be a grievous sin for him even to doubt 
it, much more to entertain the thought 
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of leaving its communion. Do the 
religious teachers who advocate its 
claims profess to have such a ground 
of certitude? Do they profess that 
these claims are equally a matter of 
divine faith with the Trinity and the 
divinity of Christ? Do they consider 
a positive doubt of them as a grievous 
sin, causing the loss of grace and de- 
serving eternal punishment? We 
think they do not make any such 
pretences, although their solemn lec- 
tures to their fellow-Protestants on 
the sin of schism appear farcical and 
insulting, except on the ground of a 
pretence of this kind, strongly sustain- 
ed by good reasons. Their method 
of dealing with those who are inclin- 
ed to submit to the Roman Church, 
therefore, recoils with destructive force 
upon themselves. It is surely no light 
or easy task to prove, from Scripture 
and apostolic tradition, that episco- 
pacy is necessary to the being of a 
church, that baptism and the eucha- 
rist are not validly administered ex- 
cept by ministers episcopally ordain- 
ed, that the Niceno-Constantinopoli- 
tan Creed must be believed as neces- 
sary to salvation; not to speak of 
other things which they assume as 
certain. Their own method of set- 
ting aside Catholic evidences would 
make short work with their own foun- 
dations. 

The fact is, the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church rests on the prestige which 
the Church of England derives from 
our Catholic property which it has 
appropriated, upon the wealth of its 
members, the splendor of its churches, 
the genteel decorum of its ways, and 
the faint odor of Catholicity which 
still hangs about its garments. The 
chief motive which is brought to bear 
upon disturbed consciences to keep 
them quiet within her fold is a world- 
ly one. The arguments, as we have 
above said, which are addressed to 
the reason, are those which proceed 
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from principles of doubt, and produce 
a hesitating, unsettled condition of 
the mind. In this state, the sacrifices 
which one must make if he becomes 
a Catholic, his personal affections, his 
old attachments, and many other 
worldly considerations, come upon 
him with such force that he succumbs. 
It is a giving up; a sinking down into 
a position which it is easy to keep; a 
letting-go of the whole matter by de- 
fault. Frequently, convictions of 
great maturity and strength are sim- 
ply cut off at the root, conscience 
is stifled, the light of grace wilfully 
extinguished. In some cases, this 
sad result is to be attributed to a 
want of the heroic courage necessary 
in order to face the temporal conse- 
quences of an open profession of the 
faith. In others, it is caused by the 
tyranny and cruel persecution of 
which there have been and still are 
not a few instances, and which pre- 
vent some from embracing the Catho- 
lic faith, while they make others suffer 
for having done so. ‘There is no 
tyranny so insupportable as that 
which is exercised under the pre- 
tence of free-thinking or private 
judgment, except that of usurped 
and illegitimate authority. All do- 
minion over the mind and con- 
science is unbearable and degrad- 
ing, except that which is exercised 
through reason or divine and infal- 
lible authority. The Catholic Church 
unites the two in the most perfect 
manner. Her claim to be the only 
true church is proved by clear, plain, 
intelligible evidences and motives of 
credibility, the marks and credentials 
of her divine, infallible authority. She 
gives her children infallible certainty 
that they are in the true church, and 
furnishes them with an unerring rule 
of faith and morals. Every portion 
of her doctrine is as certain as every 
other, or as any truth of revelation 
alone, or of revelation and reason 
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together can be. The supremacy of 
the Pope, the truth of the definitions 
of the Vatican Council, are as cer- 
tain to a Catholic as the existence 
of God ; and he can never even doubt 
anything which the church com- 
mands him to believe, without a sin 
against both faith and reason like 
that of one who should question 
the veracity of God. The Catholic 
Church alone is in perfect unity and 
harmony with her own formal prin- 
ciple, and includes no contradiction 
in herself which can suggest a legi- 
timate doubt to one who possesses 
in himself that formal principle. 
Every other form of religion creates 
doubt by the very means of its own 
formal principle, but can never satis- 
fy it, because of its intrinsic contra- 
dictions. There is no refuge from 
universal doubt, except ii z:egard to 
those truths of natural religion which 
are included in philosophical Theism 
and demonstrable by pure reason, 
unless the infallible rule of faith pre- 
sented by the Catholic Church be 
submitted to. 

It requires no long and intricate 
investigations, no profound and learn- 
ed researches into the Scriptures, the 
fathers, history, or controversy, in or- 
der to apprehend and give firm as- 
sent, by an act of intelligent and in- 
fallible faith, to this divine rule. The 
evidences of the Catholic Church are 
accessible even to the simple and ig- 
norant, if they have a right mind and 
a pure heart, just like the evidences 
of his divine mission which Jesus 
Christ gave to the people of Judea 
and Galilee. It is the opposition of 
the heart and the will, the worldly 
and temporal and personal interests 
marshalled against the authority of 
the Vicar of Christ, which prolong and 
perplex a controversy which would 
very soon be settled on its own merits. 

The Roman Church condemns 
the schism and heresy of the Orien- 
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tals, rejects the pretence of every 
Protestant sect to possess any title 
of apostolic descent, and requires 
submission to her authority, to her 
decrees, to the definitions and laws 
of her councils. This is the secret 
of the hostility to Rome, the enmity 
toward the Sovereign Pontiff, which 
does not relent even in those who 
seem to approach the nearest to us 
in doctrine and practice. The Ro- 
man Church is accused of arrogance, 
because she will not retract or com- 
promise. But it is no arrogance in 
the Vicar or the church of Jesus Christ 
to assert that character and autho- 
rity which have been given from God. 
There is no choice given to those 
who are only the ambassadors of 
God, the ministers of the doctrine 
and law of Jesus Christ, the instru- 
ments of the Holy Spirit for pro- 
claiming the divine will to men. 
The church, the faith, the conditions 
of salvation, are what God has made 
them, and we have no discretion or 
liberty to make any alteration. It is 
from love to men, and the desire of 
their eternal salvation, that we seek to 
deliver them from the errors and the 
unsafe, sand-built structures of a pseu- 
do-Christianity and counterfeit Catho- 
licity. We would that they themselves 
were as earnest in seeking their own 
salvation as the Catholic Church is 
for them. If there are any of our 
non-Catholic readers who give any 
serious attention to what we say, 
we recommend to them the counsel 
of our Lord—Scek jirst the kingdom 
of God—as the surest rule to find it 
by, the most certain clue to guide 
them out of the labyrinth of doubt 
into the clear light of faith. 

We have endeavored to direct the 
minds of those who are seeking for 
the truth to the shorter and plainer 
paths which lead to it. We have 
no fear, however, of the most exten- 
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sive, thorough, and impartial search 
by friend or foe into every branch 
and field of Catholic doctrine, law, 
orhistory. The fire of critical science 
has already to a great extent burnt 
over the domain of positive religion, 
Mosaic and Christian. Some stub- 
ble and dross have been found un- 
able to stand the test. It isa great 
gain to be rid of them. But the 
Scriptures, the fathers, the grand 
philosophy, theology, jurisprudence, 
history, and principles of divine, 
revealed religion, of Catholicity, have 
come out like thrice-refined gold from 
the furnace. The Christian and the 
Catholic demonstration was never 
so perfect, so majestic, so unassaila- 
ble, as at the present moment, thanks 
chiefly to the incessant and violent 
assaults of its enemies. We welcome 
every kind of scientific research, 
physical, metaphysical, or critical, 
the increase of learning in every 
branch of sacred and profane study, 
among clergy and laity, Catholics and 
non-Catholics. All our efforts will 
be directed to encourage and _ pro- 
mote this sound learning, especially 
among our young ecclesiastics; and 
we are firmly convinced that nothing 
will more surely tend to strengthen 
and confirm them in loyal obedience 
and reverence toward the Holy Ro- 
man Church, the great centre of 
learning and intellectual light, as well 
as of ecclesiastical authority. It is 
only by a fraudulent handling of the 
documents of religion that any plau- 
sible case can be made out against the 
Roman Church. The more careful- 
ly and conscientiously they are ex- 
amined, the stronger becomes their 
testimony to the authority and doc- 
trine of that Apostolic See to which 
the Lord gave in the person of St. 
Peter supremacy over the Catholic 
Church in the whole world and until 
the end of time. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


THE evening of that day was dark 
and stormy, and the moon had not 
yet risen, when Paulus (who was 
leaning against a tree in the Calpur- 
nian garden, gazing at the house in 
which his beloved sister lay sick, 
desolate, and despairing) heard, close 
to him, a low murmur of voices; 
immediately after which eight or nine 
men passed near where he stood, 
without seeing him in the shadow, 
and hastened toward the house, into 
which he could just perceive by the 
dim light that they were admitted. 
No words could convey the feelings 
with which he maintained his post 
for about a quarter of an hour longer, 
until a figure approached him quietly 
in the dusk, and he heard Thellus 
asking, “ Are you still there ?” 

“Yes,” he replied; “and I have 
dreadful news for you. Lygdus, 
whose voice I immediately recogniz- 
ed, has just passed here, and gone 
into the house with a gang of ruffians. 
What can this be for ?” 

Thellus replied “that the fellow 
must have entered the garden by the 
entrance at which he had the last— 
in fact, only that moment—stationed 
a watch. No more can enter now,” 
he added ; “all the gates of the en- 
closure are guarded; and we have 
still thirty men to spare. Let us 
proceed at once to operations. If 
they will not open one of the doors 
of the fortress-like house to our knock- 
ing, the last and only resource is to 
use the combustible materials which 


we have collected. So soon as they 
perceive within that the flames are 
kindled at one door they will parley, 
and, upon condition of our extin- 
guishing the fire, will admit us at 
another door.” 

“ That is quite certain,” returned 
Paulus; “and none can leave the 
house meantime, on any side, without 
falling into the hands of one or other 
of our posts.” 

While they were speaking, about 
thirty armed men, who had followed 
Thellus, gathered around them; and 
Paulus said: 

“ The wind blows against the face 
of the house ; bring the pitch-barrels 
to the front door—follow me!” 

“ Ay! we'll follow; lead on; the 
barrels are there already.” 

The assailants, without another 
word, moved swiftly in a body to the 
portico of the Calpurnian House, the 
grounds and garden of which they 
had secured against the intrusion of 
any but an overwhelming force. 

Within, leaning her bowed head 
upon her arms, which were stretched 
crosswise over a marble table, poor 
Agatha sat alone in the innermost 
triclinium of the ground-floor. A 
bright lamp burned on the top of a 
pole in a corner. She had just driven 
the Lady Plancina out of the room 
by the incessantly reiterated entreaty, 
“ Leave me, leave me, abhorred wo- 
man.” As Lady Plancina retired, 
she exclaimed, grinding her teeth: 
“Then be itso; I’ll send you a plea- 
santer companion,” 

Agatha, when her dreadful hostess 
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had retired, sprang from her settle, 
ran to the door, and locked it on the 
inside. This done, she paced the 
forlorn room, wringing her hands and 
moaning, till, worn out with fatigue 
and anguish of body and mind, she 
flung herself upon the couch, and 
fell into a miserable slumber filled 
with dreadful dreams. A loud knock- 
ing at the door of the apartment 
made her spring from the couch. 
The knocking continued. 

“Who is there ?” said she, full of 
terror. 

* Open !” 

“Is it Charicles ?” she persisted; 
“but no, he would not knock so 
rudely, to frighten a helpless girl.” 

“ Open !” 

“ Who is it?” 

“ Open!” 

“T will not open till you say who 
it is.” 

There was a whispering outside, 
after which a voice answered : 

“Open to your doctor; open to 
Charicles.” 

With a trembling hand she hastily 
unlocked the door, which, as she did 
so, was pushed inward. She saw 
five or six men standing in the pass- 
age, the foremost of whom entered, 
and at once closed the door again be- 
hind him, but without locking it. That 
man was Lygdus. She at once knew 
her brutal captor, and, indeed, had 
she never seen him nor been in his 
cruel power since that afternoon when 
he had tried to kill her brother with 
Cneius Piso’s sword, she would still 
have remembered him. She was too 
weak now to scream, and, besides, 
knew its inutility. She fell on her 
knees with clasped hands, and gazed 
at the sicarius wildly. He bade her 
put on her cloak, as she must take a 
short journey with him. She seemed 
not to have heard him. He repeated 
his command with an oath. She 
merely continued to stare at him. 
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He shook her roughly by the shoul- 
der. At the touch of his hand she 
rose, and hastened with a reeling step 
to the furthest corner of the room, 
and fell down there, but partly re- 
covered herself so as to lean against 
the corner of the wall, where, half. 
sitting, half-lying on the floor, her 
beautiful face was changed into a 
deadly hue ; her eyes were wide open 
and fixed upon Lygdus; her lower 
jaw had partially dropped. The 
monster approached her with his fist 
clinched; but she then suddenly 
seemed to regain some little strength, 
for she motioned him away with her 
right hand, and said slowly, and with 
a gasp: 

“ Paulus, brother dear! why leave 
your poor Agatha to be so treated ?” 

At this Lygdus stooped, and struck 
her on the delicate shoulder, yelling 
out: 

“ Perish your brother Paulus !” 

Agatha put up a hand to the 
stricken shoulder, and crouched into 
the angle of the wall, an object of 
such helpless terror, refined beauty, 
simplicity, innocence, and suffering, 
as would have melted, it might be 
supposed, the hardest and most ruth- 
less heart that an assassin ever had 
in his bosom. But Lygdus only 
seemed to be still more enraged at 
this affecting spectacle. 

He was in the act of repeating the 
dastardly caitiff blow when he was 
suddenly arrested by a terrible suc- 
cession of sounds which he could well 
understand, It was the rush of foot- 
steps in a distant part of the building, 
followed by the violent trampling of 
men to and fro as if in a deadly 
struggle, the noise of blows exchang- 
ed, the shrieks of women, cries, curses, 
a loud shout from many voices, and 
all the tumult of a sudden and despe- 
rate conflict. The tenderest claims 
of pity, the most touching pleas of 
compassion, had been unable to move 
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the heart of Lygdus against his love 
of cruelty; but there was one thing 
before which his lust of cruelty in- 
stantly gave way, and that was his 
cowardly love for his own precious 
carcass. Leaving his victim where 
she crouched, he crept to the door 
on tiptoe, placed his ear at it in 
a bent attitude, and listened to the 
uproar which perceptibly swayed 
nearer and nearer. Lygdus opened 
the doer and peered forth, just as the 
tumult rolled and thundered into the 
passage itself. Slamming the door 
hastily fast again, Lygdus locked it 
inside, and, retreating ‘to the middle 
of the chamber, drew from the breast 
of his diphthera, or tunic, a long knife, 
and thus waited. Not long had he 
to wait; a brief combat seemed to 
take place outside; a heavy body or 
two were heard as if roughly flung 
upon the ground, and then the door 
itself was sharply struck with some 
metal instrument, while, above the din, 
a voice which sent a thrill from the 
crown of Agatha’s head to the soles 
of her feet rang clearly out, crying: 
“Sister dear, be not alarmed; help 
has come; it is Paulus who knocks.” 

Agatha raised her eyes toward 
heaven, but could not speak; and 
Lygdus of course remained silent, 
knife in hand, as we have described 
him. 

One moment’s pause, as if those 
without were listening for some an- 
swer, ensued ; and then the door lit- 
erally leaped from the hinge-side and 
the lock-side simultaneously inward, 
and Paulus, armed, stood on the 
threshold, with Thellus, Chzerias, and 
Longinus behind him, all armed too, 
and having dreadful stains moist on 
their weapons. There was a strong 
light in the room. One glance re- 
vealed a history. Agatha put up 
both hands to her eyes to hide the 
scene which immediately followed ; 
but the fearful fascination of it over- 
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mastered her, and she gazed on it 
spell-bound. Thus she beheld the 
encounter between the sicarius and 
her brother. They met neither at 
the door nor where Lygdus had been 
standing expectant ; the assassin, now 
desperate, making a spring like that 
of a wild beast, and bringing at the 
same time the long knife he carried 
with a downward, searching, and 
ravenous blow, scientifically aimed 
at Paulus’s bare throat above the 
breast-bone. 

The young tribune, as we have 
intimated, had neither waited for nor 
in any way evaded the assault, nor 
yet had he, like the other, sprung in 
the air; but with quiet, unfrowning 
brow, and his large eyes turned 
upon his enemy, he made one stride 
forward to meet tlie panther-like rush, 
caught in his left hand the right arm 
of Lygdus, before the excellently in- 
tended blow was delivered, and near- 
ly wrenched it from the shoulder, 
causing him by the sheer pain of the 
grip to drop his knife, and flinging him 
fairly against the side wall, across 
the whole width of the chamber. 

There Lygdus lay, astonished and 
still; while Paulus ran forward and 
knelt by his sister’s side, taking her 
fair young head in both hands, and 
kissing her again and agam. ‘Thel- 
lus, following, and Seeing on the 
couch a large woollen mantle of wrap- 
per, took it, and, stooping down also 
by Agatha’s side, with Paulus’s aid 
raised her gently, folded the mantle 
round her, leaving uncovered only 
the face (now smiling, and down 
which welcome tears were at last 
streaming), and took the young maid- 
en in his arms as if he had been her 
father, or, indeed, as a mother might 
carry her child: 

“ Lead on,” said Paulus. 

Upon which Thellus moved swift- 
ly to the door, Paulus following, and 
Cherias and Longinus making way. 
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In the corridor, Paulus called Chz- 
rias and some of the armed men to 
form the advance along with himself, 
and bade Longinus and the others 
march behind Thellus, who, with his 
burden, was thus protected on every 
side. They quickly emerged from 
the house; Thellus on the way ex- 
plaining to Agatha, who seemed as 
light as a baby in his mighty arms, 
that a female slave had admitted 
them (through downright terror) into 
the house only after they had set 
fire to a pitch-barrel in the porch; 
that they had experienced even some 
trouble in extinguishing the flames ; 
and that she would see the smould- 
ering of burnt wood as they passed. 
He occupied her attention in this 
way to prevent her from noticing the 
mortal traces of the late struggle. 

As they passed through the gar- 
den they were silently encompassed 
by group after group of armed men, 
till they arrived through clumps of 
trees at a postern in the enclosing 
wall. 

“Whither are we going ?” asked 
Agatha. 

“To your 
Thellus. 

The young girl closed her eyes, 
and actually slept in the warlike 
man’s arms. 

Just as Cheerias was opening the 
postern, the measured tramp of sol- 
diery (and apparently in vast num- 
bers too) was heard in the street out- 
side, as well as words of command 
not to be mistaken, given in cautious 
tones by the officers to the men. 
Paulus looked uneasy. Cheerias has- 
tily closed the postern, announcing 
that the whole street was lined with 
Preetorians. “Let us hasten,” said 
Thellus, “to the other side of the 
garden.” Arriving there, they found 
exactly the same phenomenor. 
“There is yet another door,” whis- 
pered one of the gladiators, “ lead- 
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ing toward the Esquiline and the 
Prenestina road.” They hurried 
thither ; but before they could reach it 
they became aware that soldiers were 
now in the garden itself, and that 
the whole place was regularly be- 
leaguered. Retracing their footsteps 
in extreme anxiety toward a thicket, 
they saw torches in front of them, 
and perceived that they were inter- 
cepted ; and at this moment the hor- 
rible fact became evident that in 
every part of the enclosure, near the 
middle of which they had taken re- 
fuge in a little shrubbery, torches 
were flaring and troops swarming; 
and that, like a drag-net which is be- 
ing closed in, the soldiers, under some 
intelligent and intended plan, were 
converging from all sides toward the 
centre. 

“ Eheu ! eheu!” (alas! alas !) cried 
young Paulus; “our last hour has 
come! Men, will you stand by me 
and this innocent maiden ?” 

“ To the death !” they answered. 

“Who goes there?” called out 
some one, close at hand, in the tones 
of an educated man. 

Paulus stepped to the front : “* Hon- 
est people,” said he. 

“ Methinks,” returned the same 
person, “that I ought to know that 
voice. Are you not Paulus, the new 
tribune ?” 

“Yes,” said he, “and who are 
you ?” 

“T am in search of you,” replied 
the other; “but primarily in search 
of your sister, the young daughter 
of the A®milians.” 

“ What would you with us ?” 

“T have the orders of Augustus 
Cesar to deliver her into your hands.” 

The astonishment of Paulus and 
of those around him may be con- 
ceived. 

“She is already in my hands,” he 
said, after a moment’s bewilderment. 
The other approached, surrounded 
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by soldiers who carried torches, and 
Paulus saw that he had been parley- 
ing with no less a personage than 
the dreaded Sejanus himself. 

This personage, having satisfied 
himself by a. glance, first at the young 
tribune, and then at the pale and 
lovely face of Agatha (who had 
awoke only to faint completely in 
Thellus’s arms), smiled, and remark- 
ed that he had brought a palanquin 
for the damsel, and that she was still 
welcome to it. Thellus had very 
soon placed her tenderly therein ; 
and Sejanus, having issued some or- 
der, which ran in echoes from officer 
to officer till it died along the distant 
battalions, laid his hand lightly on the 
shoulder of Paulus, who was moving 
away, and said: “I have still a com- 
mission to perform, young sir; this 
signet is to be remitted to you. You 
seemed to have gained favor in a 
very high quarter indeed.” 

-aulus had his mind too full of other 
thoughts to pay more attention, eith- 
er to the object handed to him or to 
Sejanus’s words, than just to say 
“Thank you,” and to take the ring. 
Away then moved in separate direc- 
tions the two processions ; that of the 
soldiery to their various quarters, and 
that which had. rescued and was 
guarding the young maiden to the 
lodgings of the Lady Aglais. 

It was midnight when the mother, 
who was waiting in indescribable sus- 
pense the outcome of that evening’s 
expedition, clasped her daughter in 
her arms. We will not try to de- 
scribe that interview ; we leave it to 
be imagined. 

About two hours later, while it 
was still dark, Sejanus, in obedience 
to a sudden and imperiously-worded 
summons, had left his bed, and was 
standing in the presence of Tiberius 
Ceesar. 

“To the world at large,” said Ti- 
berius, “I am entirely ignorant of 
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what may have befallen a certain 
damsel, ignorant where she is, dis- 
dainful of all that concerns her or 
hers. But you have been my confi- 
dant; you have been in all my se- 
crets. How comes, then, this inex- 
plicable and monstrous account which 
has reached me, on such authority 
that, perforce, I must believe it? 
Have you, or have you not, deliver 
ed a certain damsel from a certain 
most respectable and noble house ?” 

“ My sovereign, I have.” 

* And in this most extraordinary 
proceeding, have you, or have you 
not, used the armed public force un 
der your command ?” 

“ Ceesar, I have.” 

“ And, pray, why am I not, from 
this moment, to cast you off as an 
enemy and traitor, dangerous to me; 
treacherous and audacious beyond 
all conception, and certainly ungrate- 
ful beyond forgiveness ?” 

“ My Cesar, I merely obeyed the 
express orders of Augustus, who sent 
me as my warrant his own signet- 
ring.” 

Tiberius sank upon a couch, and 
visions of Rhodes, to which he had 
once before been banished for years 
by Augustus, rose before his mind. 

“ Augustus, then, knows all,” he ex- 
claimed. “Who brought his signet- 
ring to you ?” 

“ Dionysius the Athenian.” 

After a few minutes of reflection, 
Tiberius resumed : 

“The conclusion of this whole 
business is, that Cneius Piso has been 
guilty of a flagitious offence. So 
have you, if any participation in it 
can be traced to you. You must, 
between you, bear the blame and the 
penalties (if any come); he chiefly, 
you partly; and I will enable you 
both to bear them. As for Lygdus, 
he must be put to death sooner or 
later ; it would not be amiss if it were 
now ; but we need him still for Ger- 
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manicus at least, I of course need 
him not; but Plancina and Cneius 
Piso say that he is necessary to them 
for their plans about that pernicious 
pretender. Observe this: he must 
have around sum of money, this Lyg- 
dus, and disappear for a time. With 
regard to young Paulus Lepidus 
fEmilius, and his mother and sister, 
I will load them with favors ; every- 
thing which has occurred to them is 
entirely forgotten; in fact, nothing 
whatever has occurred to them, so 
far as I am concerned. I admire 
them extremely; I like them very 
much, I have not had, I say, any 
share in, and I have not even had 
so much as any knowledge of, their 
troubles. None whatever. I am 
completely and absolutely ignorant of 
everything which has aggrieved them. 
But this I will say, that Augustus 
has been rather ungrateful and un- 
just to the only son of the brave offi- 
cer who served him so well at Philip- 
pi; as he was indeed to that officer 
himself. So far from taking away the 
property of the family, Augustus 
ought to have bestowed a new es- 
tate upon them.” 

“T understand,” replied Sejanus. 

“With this understanding,” con- 
cluded Tiberius, “that is, with the 
understanding that I condemn and 
reprobate the conduct of Cneius Piso, 
and yours too, if it can be proved; 
you are still my trusty Sejanus. Go! 
Farewell.” 

Sejanus took his leave respectfully 
and gravely, but rode back through 
the streets, grinning all the way. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


ONE morning, about a week later, 
when Paulus showed his mother and 
sister the signet-ring remitted to him 
by Sejanus, adding’ that it was won- 
derful it had not been reclaimed by 
Augustus, and that he now would 
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ask Dionysius, or some one, to give 
it back to the emperor, the ladies 
laughed, and told him the history 
of the ring presented by the triumvir 
Lepidus to Agatha. But this could 
not quite explain what had occurred. 
Agatha mentioned that Esther Mac- 
cabeus was to have shown the locket 
to Velleius Paterculus. Ultimately, 
by carefully piecing together vari- 
ous circumstances, they understood 
that Velleius Paterculus himself must 
have contrived the rescue; and that 
Augustus never wrote a certain re- 
markable letter to Sejanus at all. 
But as Dionysius, and, indeed, Ger- 
manicus Ceesar, were known to have 
appealed to the emperor, both. Tibe- 
rius and Sejanus would naturally be- 
lieve that the emperor had really in- 
tervened. Hence the impunity of 
Thellus and of the gladiators; hence 
the absolute abstention not only 
from all further molestation of the 
family, but from all inquiry into the 
circumstances of Agatha’s romantic 
deliverance. 

The family were not only at peace 
for the reasons just stated, but they 
were now wealthy. We have alrea- 
dy mentioned that Augustus had 
given them the estate of Posilippo 
(which Vedius Pollio, the eater of 
slave-fed lampreys, had bequeathed 
to the emperor), instead of the Ai mi- 
lian property on the Liris. But sur- 
prise followed surprise. Some rela- 
tives of Tiberius and of Germanicus, 
as the reader knows, were in posses- 
sion of the Liris estate; and (finding 
Germanicus willing) Tiberius sent 
word to Paulus that, as he might 
naturally prefer the inheritance of 
his forefathers to a strange property, 
and as the value of each was nearly 
the same, he would exchange with 
Paulus if he wished. The offer was 
eagerly accepted; the lawyers drew 
the necessary reciprocal conveyan- 
ces; and the wanderers, as soon as 
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they could complete their prepara- 
tions and purchases, went to settle 
in that great castle upon the Liris, 
which had attracted their admiration 
the very first evening of their arrival 
in Latium, and within sight of which 
(as the reader remembers, at the 
opening of this narrative) they had 
been all arrested by order of no other 
than the man who now, liberally and 
considerately, put them in possession 
of the mansion where the ever-burn- 
ing brazier had cast its glimmer upon 
the Lares of so many generations of 
their own ancient and famous Aémi- 
lian line. 

The beautiful ladies, Agrippina 
Julia and Agrippina Marcella, had 
left in the castle some elegant fix- 
tures and evengmovables (including 
certain pictures and the statues on the 
roof), which they gave, at a nominal 
price, to Germanicus’s favorite staff- 
officer. Claudius (in whose stead 
Paulus had ridden Tiberius’s untam- 
able horse) had by this time been 
wedded to little Benigna; and the 
incoming proprietors of the neigh- 
boring property easily prevailed on 
the newly-married couple to live with 
them ; the husband as a sort of stew- 
ard, who should oversee all the out- 
door slaves, and could, when Paulus 
wished, act ably as his secretary too; 
and the wife as the housekeeper, 
with supreme authority over all the 
indoor servants, 

Crispus and Crispina often found 
time (and made it) to stroll over the 
fields for a visit to the castle; and 
for a loving talk with the lord and 
the ladies whom they deemed with- 
out their parallels upon earth. More- 
over, Agatha had persuaded Josiah 
Maccabeus and Esther not to leave 
them just when their far wanderings, 
wild adventures, and dreadful trials 
had come to so happy a term. Es- 
ther had conceived a tender affec- 
tion for the beautiful damsel whom 
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she had been largely instrumental in 
saving from so dire a fate, and deliv- 
ering out of so appalling a captivity, 
while Agatha returned this feeling 
with enthusiasm. She spared no 
eloquence, then, to persuade Macca- 
beus and his lovely daughter to post- 
pone their return to Syria—till when ? 
Here it was that Paulus appeared in 
a new character, that of a more con- 
summate orator than Dionysius him- 
self. He stated that he had formed 
so sublime an estimate of Josiah’s 
ancestors that he could not be hap- 
py till he was able to read the Look 
of Maccabees in Hebrew; and he 
urged arguments so touching that 
Josiah (who really had far more ur- 
gent reasons for quitting Eleazar than 
for immediately returning to Jerusa- 
lem) consented to stay until he had 
instructed Paulus in the language of 
the Patriarchs and the Prophets. In 
this course of study, Paulus gradually 
discovered that Esther taught him 
more effectually than her father knew 
how. But what learnt he from 
the sweet mouth and wondrous East- 
ern eyes of the noble maiden who 
had saved his sister? He really 
learnt Hebrew; and as it was the 
exploits of her own glorious ances- 
tors which she was expounding to 
one who could well appreciate them, 
the sympathy and enthusiasm which 
they shared together knit their hearts 
into a fond, a natural, and a com- 
plete unison. The Lady Aglais, as 
she contemplated a youth and a 
maiden whose spirits were not un- 
worthy of each other thus occupied, 
saw far beyond, as she imagined, 
what either of those students dreamt 
of anticipating ; and saw it with sat- 
isfaction. 

Philip, the old freedman of the fa- 
mily, was installed at Liridium, as it 
was called, in a capacity not unlike 
that of the seneschal of subsequent 
ages. Melena, the slave, received 
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her freedom, but would not practi- 
cally take it; and she remained the 
special personal servant of the Lady 
Aglais. Paulus pressed Thellus to 
give up the army (for which Paulus 
would get him permission), and settle 
near them with his daughter Pruden- 
tia, in a little cottage which stood 
about two miles down the river, sur- 
rounded by rhododendrons, olean- 
ders, and myrtles, and which, being 
part of Paulus’s new property, he 
earnestly begged Thellus to accept 
from him as a gift. 

“ But,” said Thellus, after thank- 
ing him, “ you have not quitted the 
army yet yourself; and why should 
I? Germanicus vows, I am told, 
that he will never rest till he has 
found the bones of Varus and his 
legions, and given them solemn bu- 
rial. I mean to be at the funeral, 
and so must you.” 

“ Well, if we come back safe,” per- 
sisted Paulus, “you will settle near 
us in that cottage with your daugh- 
ter, and eat fresh fish of your own 
catching for breakfast.” 

And so it was agreed. But fora 
while there were no more wars, and 
during the lull many visitors came 
to Liridium. Among them, poor 
Longinus never came; he had been 
foolish enough to fall in love with 
Agatha, and, deeming his love hope- 
less, avoided the family altogether. 
Dionysius had been persuaded to 
give up his pretty miniature mansion 
in Rome, and pass altogether under 
the roof of his beloved friends (who, 
indeed, owed the place to him) the 
remainder of his sojourn in Italy; 
for to Athens he had resolved to 
return, and — nescius futuri — in 
Athens to live and to die. Another 
person who, during the lull be- 
tween German wars, frequently came 
now to Liridium, was the accomplish- 
ed Velleius Paterculus. Esther as- 
sured Agatha that she knew why Pa- 
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terculus appeared so frequently and 
made himself so agreeable—although 
so handsome a man, of so fine a po- 
sition, with manner so distinguished, 
and a reputation so considerable, and 
who, besides, talked so well, could 
hardly be otherwise. But in telling 
Agatha that she knew why he came 
so often, Esther adopted a certain de- 
mureness, a certain significance, which 
was meant, in an innocent and loving 
sense, to tease as well as please—and 
did. Agatha’s repudiation of even the 
possibility of what was thus lawlessly 
hinted was one day overwhelmingly 
refuted by Velleius Paterculus him- 
self, who, truth to tell, had been 
making love to the young lady assi- 
duously, and who, on the day in ques- 
tion, after being rowhdly accused by 
her of having contrived her deliver- 
ance from Tiberius and from the 
Calpurnian House, asked her to be 
his wife with her mother’s and bro- 
ther’s consent. As it happened that 
the invitation thus proffered was the 
first that Agatha Afmiliana ever re- 
ceived, and as she was very young 
and inexperienced, she behaved most 
absurdly in her own estimation, but 
charmingly in his. She burst into 
tears ; and when he timidly and gen- 
tly inquired whether he had hurt her 
feelings or offended her, declared that 
he had never done anything of the 
sort. The witty suitor then remark- 
ed, gravely smiling, that she had ad- 
dressed an inquiry to him which only 
a husband could answer, but the an- 
swer to which he would be most hap- 
py to give to his wife. But Aglais 
objected that, as her son would fre- 
quently be away from her with the 
army, if her daughter were taken 
away at the same time she would be 
on a sudden left desolate ; and, while 
consenting to the marriage, begged 
that it might be postponed for a time. 
To this Paterculus submitted, and 
Agatha joyfully agreed. 
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Meanwhile, Paulus made such pro- 
gress in Hebrew that Josiah Macca- 
beus and Esther began again to talk 
of their voyage to Jerusalem; and 
now occurred an important event, in- 
deed, in the young tribune’s life. 

He told Aglais, his mother, that he 
had fallen in love with Esther; re- 
minded her of Esther’s noble and 
successful efforts to save their darling 
Agatha ; expatiated on her grand and 
wondrous old lineage ; and asked his 
mother, finally, whether she could 
wish for her son a lovelier, more 
graceful, more gentle, or more high- 
hearted wife? Not one of the many 
propositions advanced by Paulus was 
denied by his mother. Paulus then 
confessed that, from that night of 
strange adventure, so singularly spent 
by him and Thellus and the rest of 
his comrades at Eleazar’s queer house 
(once Julius Czesar’s) in the Suburra, 
when Esther’s timely warnings had 
not only preserved the public trea- 
sure, but had saved the lives of all 
the gallant men engaged in a most 
critical service—from that night he 
confessed he had felt such admira- 
tion for the Hebrew damsel, that not 
only he thought of her continually 
in moments of tranquillity, but her 
image had even gone into the din of 
battle by his side. 

“Then she may well walk with you 
through life, my son,” said the Greek 
lady ; “and truly I consider her a 
virtuous, gifted, and noble maiden, 
whom I shall be glad to call daugh- 
ter.” 

Paulus kissed his mother, and said 
he merely wished for a betrothal of 
a year or two, like Agatha’s with Vel- 
leius Paterculus, as there were ru- 
mors of impending German expedi- 
tions, and he would neither like to 
miss them, on the one hand, nor to 
leave his wife for them, on the 
other. 

“ But will she accept me, mother ?” 
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he suddenly asked, with a look of 
alarm. 

“We have accepted Paterculus for 
Agatha,” returned his mother; “ and 
certainly, for that simple and excel- 
lent old Hebrew and his daughter, 
your offer is a much more flattering 
distinction than that of Paterculus is 
for us. And, on the other hand, I 
am certain that Esther entertains a 
very tender feeling toward you. She 
is happy when you are here, and 
when you are absent so is she, in an- 
other sense.” 

Thus encouraged, Paulus Lepidus 
Emilius, the brilliant young hero, 
whose name was in all men’s mouths, 
and who was fashioned by nature 
to be adopted into the kinship of 
such a race as that of Esther’s glo- 
rious collateral ancestor, asked her 
to be his wife, and to share his large 
and rising fortunes. 

Esther turned pale, raised both 
hands, with the fingers interlaced, to 
her chin, and cast her eyes upon the 
ground for a few seconds without 
speaking. She then said: 

“ Ah! it cannot be. And now, in- 
deed, my grandfather and I must go 
away. But it is not through unkind- 
ness; it is not for want. Your sister 
is truly a sister to me already, as you 
would fain make her; and your mo- 
ther is to me even likemy own. Nor 
am I blind to this great honor. But 
the laws of my people and our holy 
books forbid me to wed a Gentile. 
Yet this believe, that you and yours 
will always be dear to Esther; and 
Esther will never kneel to that great 
God who made you as well as her, 
and who cares for all the creatures of 
his hands, without praying to him 
for Aglais, for Agatha, and especial- 
ly for you, valiant and gentle Paulus. 
I trust we may meet in a better 
world.” 

Almost while uttering the last word, 
which she pronounced in a tremu- 
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lous voice, and with indescribable 
pathos, she turned and slowly left 
him. 

He forbore pursuit, because the 
whole manner and tone of the Jew- 
ish maiden carried to his mind an 
overwhelming conviction that her an- 
swer was truly final, and that she 
spoke irrevocable words. 

In the midst of his natural youth- 
ful anguish two things in what she 
had said struck him much. She had 
referred to the one great God, of 
whom Dionysius always maintained 
the certain, present, personal, and 
sovereign sway; and her language 
when deeply moved was as unlike to 
that of the polytheists around him 
as the speech of men to the chatter- 
ing of monkeys. There was the 
same conviction as that in Dionysius’s 
philosophy; only with more trust, 
more familiarity, more devotedness, 
more feeling, more light, more love, 
and more distinctness and tender- 
ness. With this great belief, she 
clearly held, also, that we should 
live hereafter. In the next place, 
what could the “holy books of her 
people” mean by “ Gentile ” ? 

Through the storm of his thoughts 
these queries came and went. The 
very next day Esther and her grand- 
father left the castle on the Liris; 
and sunshine left the world. A cha- 
racter less selfish than Paulus it would 
be hard to imagine ; yet neither mo- 
ther nor sister, nor the arrangements 
for Agatha’s future, nor the roll of 
great events which soon caught him 
in its eddies, nor time itself, could 
restore to him the buoyancy which 
he lost in a conversation of a few 
minutes with a noble and gentle girl, 
and never quite regained. 

Brilliant matches for Paulus were 
planned by Aglais and Agatha, in 
concert with Paterculus, who induc- 
ed the family to live part of every 
year in Rome, for the better accom- 


plishment of their designs. It was 
not with contempt, so much as utter 
indifference, that Paulus turned invya- 
riably away at the bare hint of an 
alliance with any lady, or of his mar 

riage at all. The pleasures of soci 

ty, the attractions of the circus, th 

gossip of the court, seemed equally 
tasteless to him. There was no zest 
for him in the command of money— 
none in the consideration paid to him 
by great personages—none in the po 

pularity he enjoyed among the soldiers 
—none even inthe glory offame. He 
always met Thellus with pleasure and 
cordiality ; and he enjoyed the con 

versation of Dionysius, who (still liv- 
ing with the family) had accompanied 
them to town. With Charicles, also, 
he showed an interest in conferring ; 
and he used, whenever they were at 
leisure, to engage both these Greeks 
to discuss before him the immortali- 
ty of the soul from different points 
of view. Though a physician, and 
a pagan physician, Charicles was too 
able a man not to see that there was 
something in each human being 
which shared in nowise in the muta- 
tions of the flesh ; and that the con- 
sciousness of personal identity either 
was an illusion, or the existence of this 
immutable essence in each of us was a 
fact. He called it his chemical proof 
of the deathless thing which thinks ; 
and he developed it in the most 
beautiful and convincing as well as 
humorous manner. This, and Dio- 
nysius’s demonstrations of the same 
fact,on both metaphysical and moral 
grounds, were now Paulus’s only real 
delight. 

To his mother and sister he was 
as gentle, as tender, as devoted as 
ever ; but there was a languor, a me- 
lancholy, in his whole bearing which 
smote them to the heart. 

One night, returning on foot, with 
Charicles and Dionysius, from a par- 
ty at Germanicus Cesar’s, where the 
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commander-in-chief had unexpected- 
ly warned Paulus to hold himself in 
readiness for new wars, they met four 
soldiers carrying a corpse on a tres- 
tle to a neighboring dead-house. 
Paulus happened to know one of the 
soldiers by sight, and asked mecha- 
nically whose was the corpse. At 
this the bearers stopped, and a fifth 
soldier, who bore a torch, uncovered 
the face and held the light over it, 
saying, “ The unhappy young knight 
was accidentally killed half an hour 
ago, in a drunken brawl at a thermo- 
polia.” 

Charicles hurried Paulus away, and 
said, “I know the face. It is that 
of your cousin Marcus. He has led 
a mad and a bad life with young 
Caligula and Herod Agrippa. Now 
that he is dead, there is no harm in 
telling you what your mother and 
sister and your uncle all knew, but 
kept from your knowledge—that he 
was partly the cause of Agatha’s ab- 
duction from Monte Circello. Ah, 
well! he has paid for it.” 

Paulus shuddered a little, saying, 
‘I wonder is he still living any- 
where ?” 

“ Still upon that theme ?” replied 
Charicles. “Is there nothing, then, 
in this whole world that can interest 
you? Here ismystreet. Vale.” 

As Dionysius and Paulus pursued 
their walk, Paulus said, “ The Jews 
also believe, like you and the Sibyls, 
that we shall meet those for whom 
we care in another world. I wonder 
whether the Great New Teacher who 
is to come in this our own generation 
will teach the same.” 

“Really, my friend,” replied the 
Greek, “I am glad you will have 
something to turn your attention in 
this new German war. st modus in 
rebus. Forget yonder Hebrew lady ; 
think of her as if dead.” 

“Tt is just what I do,” said Paulus, 
with a melancholy smile. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE war came; Germanicus, with 
a fine army, in which Paulus served 
as tribune, penetrated the heart of 
Germany, won several battles, turned 
westward, found the place where Va- 
rus lost the legions, and where the 
earth was yet white with their unbu- 
ried bones, and raised a plain monu- 
ment over them to commemorate the 
avenging victories of Rome. Re- 
turning from these exploits, in which 
Paulus had largely increased his al- 
ready high reputation and had ac- 
quired the rank of legatus, or full 
general, Germanicus was dispatched 
to the East, with the local power and 
dignity of emperor assigned to him, 
and with Cneius Piso (who was at- 
tended by his wife Plancina and by 
Lygdus) attached to his person under 
some indefinite commission from Ti- 
berius. 

Time was fast rolling forward, not 
only with the characters, sweet and 
bitter, sordid or noble, execrable or 
lovely, of this distant echo—this per- 
sonal story — but with the Roman 
Empire itself, as then it stood in-its 
pride and its darkness (torchlight, as 
it were, illumining the face of the 
giant statue from below, and clouds 
resting on its head); time was fast 
running its race. Augustus Cesar 
had died at Nola, asking those around 
his bed to give him the applause cus- 
tomary at theatres when a performer 
is finishing his part; and Tiberius had 
begun his awful sway with modera- 
tion, wisdom, and amenity. 

When Paulus returned, he assisted 
in his new rank and honors at his 
sister Agatha’s marriage with Velle- 
ius Paterculus, which entailed but 
little separation from her mother and 
brother, Paterculus having bought, 
some miles more to the south on the 
Appian Road, for his future residence, 
a villa, once Cicero’s (one of the six- 
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teen or eighteen he possessed along 
that Jine), and settled there with his 
wife. Between the castle and the 
villa communication was easy to 
maintain ; and mother and daughter 
often visited each other. Thellus, 
who had attained the grade of first 
centurion, now quitted the army, and 
went with his little Prudentia to 
live in the river-side cottage which 
Paulus had persuaded them to ac- 
cept. Marcus Lepidus the triumvir 
was dead, and had bequeathed his 
Thessalian dogs to Paulus, and the 
bewitched castle, as it was not unna- 
turally deemed, with the estate of 
Monte Circello, to the Lady Aglais. 
Dionysius had gone back to his 
Athenian home. Of Josiah Macca- 
beus and Esther no tidings had ever 
been heard, save one grateful and 
loving letter from Esther to Agatha, 
received while Paulus was at the 
wars. Germanicus Cesar had been 
poisoned at Daphne; and Cneius 
Piso (suspected of the deed by Ger- 
manicus’s troops) had returned to 
Rome, where Tiberius, to show that 
Piso could not have been his agent 
in such a transaction, threw him into 
prison. There Piso, being astonish- 
ecl at the requital his master gave to 
his devoted services, closed a year 
of despair in suicide. His wife, the 
Lady Plancina, braved the plain 
opinion of men for thirteen years 
longer, when she was at last arrested 
upon the same charge, and inflicted 
upon herself the same death in simi- 
lar despair. 

And now Tiberius had begun to rage, 
in other words, to be natural, in other 
words, to be unpleasant to mankind. 
The ladies of Rome admired no 
man’s appearance more than Paulus’s 
when business, or courtesy, or the 
policy which was very needful in the 
reign of Tiberius obliged him to 
show himself publicly in the capital, 
wearing the long scarlet paludamen- 
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tum in the train of the plainly dress- 
ed, unsmiling, suspicious, inscrutable, 
and murderous tyrant. 

It was a summer night when Pau- 
lus had returned from one of these 
journeys to Rome, and he was walk- 
ing with his mother among the beau- 
tiful statues,-which were described 
by us at the beginning of this tale 
as grouped like a perpetual company 
on the flat roof of his great ancestral 
mansion. The night was magnificent, 
the air full of the perfumes of flow- 
ers, and the landscape lay in all its 
beauty below, stretching north and 
south to the horizon, eastward to the 
Apennines, and on the western side 
to the Tyrrhenian Sea, which seem- 
ed to-night to take down all the star- 
ry heavens into its heart. 

“See, mother,” said Paulus, “all 
that has been restored to us, and all 
beyond ; this fair Italy of my father’s 
fathers, where we have again built up 
the old name in honor! How inex- 
plicable life is! We use fierce exer- 
tions to attain things, of which, when 
we possess them, we know no better 
use to make than to abandon them. 
But really it becomes necessary to 
get beyond the ken of Tiberius. You 
do not repent, mother, this resolution 
of ours to sell everything, retire from 
public life, and steal off to the Greece 
from which you brought me in my 
youth ?” 

“TI repent of nothing which can 
render you happy,” she replied. 

“ Alas!” said he, “I could have 
wished to keep all this wealth and 
dignity if Esther—but I will not go 
back. As for you, mother, you are 
Greek, and it is only for my sake you 
have ever preferred Italy. We shall 
depart wealthy at least.” 

And thus the estates both of Monte 
Circello and Liridium were sold, the 
former to Lucius Varius, the patrician 
poet, the latter to Agatha’s husband, 
Paterculus, to whom Agatha had 
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borne a son. Paterculus called the 
child Paulus Atmilius ; so that, after 
all, Liridium would still remain bound 
up with the ancient patronymic, and 
in possession of the ancient race. 
The only pang incurred was the 
separation from Agatha; but bet- 
ter so, Agatha herself agreed, 
than that her brother (like so 
many other noble and _ innocent 
daily and almost hourly victims) 
should fall under the caprice of the 
pitiless man who then held a whole 
world in terror. 

Paulus and his mother flitted away 
then, and were welcomed in Athens 
by Dionysius, whom they found en- 
compassed by such fame and rever- 
ence as no man had gathered round 
him in that metropolis of genius and 
wit since the days of Socrates. He 
taught in the Areopagus (then con- 
sisting of forty assistant, and about 
twenty honorary, chiefly Roman, 
members) a philosophy of which the 
reader knows already the principal 
tenets. With this he mingled a cer- 
tain strange and _ poetical-looking 
element, derived from a study of the 
Sibylline oracles. It would be in 
discord, we fear, with the laws of a 
narrative like this, to expect (while 
the reader awaits the remaining events 
which we have to chronicle) his at- 
tention to a full exposition of that 
most curious of all the episodical 
accompaniments of ancient heathen 
history. We will not, therefore, 
break our tale to unfold this topic in 
the manner it would intrinsically 
deserve ; hoping in some future edi- 
tion to speak of it in a preface or 
appendix, succinctly, yet sufficiently. 
It is enough here to say, what half a 
page will contain, that whether from 
the fact that our blessed Lord was 
then actually living, or (as Dionysius 
in good faith told Paulus) from a 
well-known Sibylline prophecy, cer- 
tain it is that his incommunicable 
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earthly name had transpired beyond 
the confines of Judea. 

«_ No reader, indeed, of competent 
acquirements would fail to find his 
trouble and curiosity rewarded were 
he to look at the private Basle edition 
of the Sibyliine Oracles, published in 
1544, by John Oparinus in that town, 
and edited by Xystus Bethuleius. It 
contains that most wonderful acrostic 
which became a subject of critical 
disquisition with a host of great 
thinkers and celebrated authors dur- 
ing four successive centuries after the 
generation wherein Dionysius is re- 
presented by us as telling Paulus his 
opinions. We allude to the acrostic 
beginning : 


“Tdpwot de xIwv Kptoewe onuetov br’ ecat,” * 


This acrostic Lactantius unhesitat- 
ingly identifies with the same con- 
cerning which Cicero (who rendered 
its meaning so far as he understood 
an enigma to be solved by the event 
alone) defended the Sibyls from the 
charge of uttering senseless or random 
oracles. Saint Augustine of Hippo 
translated it (and his version survives) ; 
Theophilus (seventh bishop of An- 
tioch, dating from St. Peter); St. 
Justin, philosopher and martyr; Ori- 
gen (seventh book, ag. Celsus, p. 
516); Eusebius (chap. 18), and other 
weighty authorities, all treat this 
acrostic as identical with the one 
discussed by Cicero and by Varro 
before the birth of our Redeemer. 
Natalis Alexander accepts the same 
position.t That all this was a “ pious 
fraud,” invented three hundred years 
afterward, is an explanation which 
our readers would not thank us here 
for discussing ; but which, were this 
the proper place, and were we sure 
of carrying with us the attention of 
those for whose satisfaction we are 

* Fourth book, De Vera Sapientia, chap. xv. 

+ The passage to which we allude in Cicero 


will be found in De Divinatione, lib. ii. numbers 
trr and 112. See also the 4th eclogue of Virgil. 
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writing, we believe we could demon- 
strate to be historically and critically 
untenable. 

Be that as it may, the initial letters 
of the acrostic spell our blessed Lord’s 
two names * all down the lines, like 
a golden fringe, and relate his life 
and death in the text, darkly and 
briefly. We will quit the subject by 
merely asking if it is a pious fraud 
that the Sibyls predicted a Redeemer 
of mankind, born of a Virgin, just 
about to appear? What mean the 
well-known lines in the 4th eclogue 
of Virgil— 


“ Ultima Cumzei venit jam carminis ztas ; 
J ; 


Yam redit et | "irgo "9 
If Virgil was a flatterer of his 
patrons, were the Sibyls so? Was 
their meaning the same as that of 
Virgil’s politeness ? 

This brief digression was essential 
to the issue of our present narrative, 
to which we now return. 

Paulus and his mother were enter- 
tained hospitably, as was usual among 
the Athenians, and “ tasted salt” in 
every house which they would care 
tc enter. They took a little villa 
near Athens, where Dionysius, and 
a lady called Damarais, who had 
known Aglais when both were girls, 
passed most of their evenings in witty 
and wise conversation. during many 
peaceful years. | Paulus was now 
pest thirty-eight, and had never either 
felt tempted to marry or forgotten 
the Syrian girl who had refused to 
share his fortunes when they began 
to dawn so splendidly. He had 
studied the “holy books” which Es- 
ther had stated to be the cause of her 
refusal, and there he found not only 
a religion and a code of morals 
worthy of the name, but, above all, 
the long series of predictions con- 
cerning him who- was to embrace all 
nations in one flock, and abolish 


* Tyoovg Xpicro¢ Oeov Yioc, owrno. 
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such barriers as had sundered him so 
cruelly from the love of his youth. 

At last some change of scene and 
occupation became necessary to him, 
and his yearning remembrance deter- 
mined the direction in which it should 
be made. ‘The mother and son said 
adieu to Dionysius, to Damarais, and 
to Athens, and embarked in a Cretan 
vessel for Syria. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ir was early morning, in the 
thirty-second year of the Christian 
era, when a handsome, soldier-like, 
and majestic man, wearing the cos- 
tume of a Roman legatus, or general, 
stood on Mount Olivet, southeast-by- 
east of Jerusalem. He was looking 
west. The Syrian sun had climbed 
out of the Arabian sands behind him, 
and it flung his tall shadow level and 
far over the scanty herbage among 
the numerous sad-colored twigs of 
the olive-shrub. Opposite, just below 
him, across the deep ravine of the 
Kedron brook, better known by the 
awful name attached to that with 
which it blends, “ The Jehoshaphat 
Vale,” shone the fiery splendor of 
God’s temple. Its glorious eastern 
front, here milk-white with marble, 
there breast-plated with gold, its 
pinnacles of gold, its half-Greek, 
half-Roman architecture capriciously 
and fancifully varied by the ornate 
genius. of the Asiatic builders whom 
Herod the Idumzan had employed, 
were of a character to arrest the least 
curious eye, and to fill the most 
stupid and indifferent spectator with 
astonishment and admiration. And 
yet this was but the second temple— 
how inferior to, how different from, 
the first ! 

*“*. . . Underneath him, fair Jerusalem, 

The Holy City, lifted high her towers ; 

And higher yet the glorious temple reared 


Her pile, far-off appearing like a mount 
Of alabaster, tipt with golden spires.” 
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This was Mount Moriah, the hill 
of God. On the left, as the Roman 
general gazed, facing westward, was 
Mount Zion, the city of David, now 
the palace of Herod the tetrarch, 
encompassed by the mansions of He- 
brew nobles. 

“Here I stand at last,” thought 
Paulus, “after so many checkered 
fortunes, looking down upon the most 
beautiful, the most dazzling, and the 
most mysterious of cities! To see 
Rome thus may be the lot of an 
eagle as it soars over it, but has never 
been granted to human eyes. And 
even could Rome be viewed in this 
way, it would want the unity, the 
whiteness. Ah! strange city! Won- 
drous Mount of Zion! wondrous Hill 
of Moriah! wonderful temple! Not 
temple of Jupiter, or of Venus, or of 
Janus, or of this or that monster or 
hero, but Temple, say they, of God! 
The Temple of God! What a sound 
the words have! What a sound! 
Homer’s Iliad, from beginning to 
end, is not so sublime as this one 
phrase, this tremendous and dread 
appellation. And there it stands, 
flaming against the morning sun, in 
green marble below, in white marble 
above, in breast-plates and pinnacles 
of gold; too proud to receive even 
light without repayment, and flinging 
floods of it back. And this is the 
land of the prophets whom I have at 
last read; yonder, beyond the wall, 
north, is Jeremiah’s grotto! This, 
too, is the age, the time, the day, the 
hour, to which they all point, when 
the God of whom they speak, and of 
whom the Sibyls also sang, is to come 
down into a visibly ruined and cor- 
rupted world, and to perform that 
which to do is in itself surely God- 
like. 

“ But one thing is dark even in 
the glooms of mystery. How can a 
God suffer ?—be thwarted, be over- 
come, at least apparently so, by his 
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own creatures, and these the very 
worst of them? What can these 
cries of grief and horror which the 
prophets utter mean ?” 

As Paulus thus mused, half-pro- 
nouncing now and then in words 
the thoughts we have sketched, and 
hundreds upon hundreds of similar 
thoughts, which we spare to record, 
some one passed him, going down 
the Mount of Olives, and in pass- 
ing looked at him; and until Pau- 
lus died he never ceased to see that 
glance, and in dying he saw it yet, 
and with a smile thanked his Maker 
that he saw it then also—especially 
then. 

The person who thus passed our 
hero was more than six feet in height. 
He was fair in complexion. His 
hair was light auburn, and large locks 
of it fell with a natural wave and 
return upon his neck. His head 
was bare. His dress was the long 
flowing robe of the Jews, girdled at 
the waist, and, as Paulus afterward fan- 
cied, the color of it wasred. He was 
in the bloom of life. Our hero could 
see, as this person passed, that he was 
the very perfection of health, beauty, 
vigor, elegance, and of all the facul- 
ties of physical humanity ; and even 
the odd, and strange, and wild, and 
somewhat mysterious thought flash- 
ed through Paulus’s mind : 

“ My God,” thought he, “ if there 
were a new Adam to be created, to 
be the natural, or rather the super- 
natural, king of the human race, would 
not his appearance surely be as the 
appearance and the bearing of this 
person ?” 

And the person who passed was 
moreover thin, and a little emaciat- 
ed. And he would have seemed 
wan, only that the most delicate, 
faint blood-color mantled in his 
cheeks. And he looked at the hero 
Paulus with the look of him out of 
whose hand none hath power to 
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take those whom he picks from a 
vast concourse and elects. And 
Paulus felt glad, and calm, and 
without anxiety for the future, and 
free from all bitterness for the past, 
and firm, yet grave; and, when his 
mind went actually forth to look upon 
the things that were around it, he saw 
nothing but the face and the glance. 

And now I come to the strangest 
particular of all. Paulus felt that 
this beautiful and vigorous new Adam, 
fit to be the natural and even super- 
natural king of the world, was one 
who never could have laughed, and 
probably had never smiled. But no 
smile was so sweet as his gravity. 
And Paulus remembered another ex- 
traordinary and unparalleled circum- 
stance: it was this—those beautiful 
and benignant eyes were so full of 
terror that it seemed they could 
scarcely hold in an equal degree any 
other expression in them except that 
which shone therein with what seem- 
ed to Paulus a celestial and divine 
lustre ; I mean, first, love, and, next, 
unconquerable, and everlasting, and 
victorious courage. As though there 
was a work to do which none but 
he (from the creation to the day of 
dyvom) could ever accomplish—a 
dreadful work, a work unspeakable 
in shame, and in pain, and in horror, 
and yet a work entirely indispensa- 
ble, and the most important and real 
and momentous that had ever been 
performed. And the subject or hero 
of this tale, Paulus, wondered how 
in the same look and eyes, and in a 
single glance of them, two things so 
opposite as ineffable terror and yet 
God-like, adorable courage, could be 
combined. 

But, nevertheless, they were both 
‘here; anal with this mighty and mys- 
erious mental combination Paulus 
also saw a sweetness so inexpressi- 
bly awful that, at once (and as if he 
had heard words formed within his 


own heart), the reflection arose with- 
in him: “ How much more terrible 
would be the wrath of the lamb than 
the rage of the lion!” 

And the figure of this person pass- 
ed onward, and was hidden from poor 
Paulus beyond the olive groves. 

Our hero sat down on a jutting 
stone, half-covered with herbage, and 
fell into a vague and somewhat sor- 
rowful meditation. ‘“ Poor Longi- 
nus!” said he to himself; “it is real- 
ly the queerest and the most provok- 
ing thing in the world that perhaps 
the honestest, bravest, simplest, best 
fellow I ever knew should have fall- 
en in love so much above his own 
rank. But can’t I look at home? 
I am worse ; I have let myself fall in 
love with a damsel who is prevented 
by the holy books of her people from 
marrying a Gentile. What a puz- 
zle this world is! I should like to 
see poor Longinus once more. How 
broken-hearted he seemed when we 
all took wing from the castle on the 
banks of the Liris! ‘Ah!’ says he, 
when I met him in Rome afterward, 
‘perhaps we shall never meet again.’ 

“ The best thing that could have 
occurred for him was that marriage 
of Agatha with Paterculus. But 
these thoughts are useless; I must 
fulfil Dionysius’s commission, and 
write to him to say whether I have 
been able to discover in this mysteri 
ous land the presence, the memory, 
or so much as the expectation of any 
person whose name corresponds with 
that spelt out in the acrostic of Ery- 
thrzea the Sibyl.” 

A rustle of the olives near him caus- 
ed him to turn his head, and who, 
of all men in the world, should be at 
his side but Longinus the centurion! 

“Why,” cried Paulus, “I thought 
you were at Rome!” 

“T have just arrived, my tribune,” 
returned the brave man, “with or- 
ders to report myself to Pontius Pi- 
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late, the Procurator of Judea, or Gov- 
ernor of Jerusalem. Cornelius, of 
the Italian band, also a centurion, as 
you know, my tribune, has been or- 
dered to Czeesarea, and is there sta- 
tioned.” 

“Well,” said Paulus, “I am de- 
lighted to meet you again. How is 
Thellus ?” 

“ Curiously enough,” returned 
Longinus, “ he too is here, stationed 
in Jerusalem. He was tired of too 
much quiet.” 

“ Good!” exclaimed Paulus. “ We 
must all often see each other, and 
talk of old days.” 

After a few more words interchang- 
ed, they began to descend Mount Oli- 
vet together. 

“Did you meet any one,” says 
Paulus to Longinus, “as you came 
up the hill ?” 

“T did,” said Longinus very grave- 
ly ; “ but I know not who he is.” 

They proceeded silently in compa- 
ny till, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
at the bottom of the Mount of Olives, 
not far from the Golden Gate of the 
temple, a most beautiful youth, with 
rich fair locks, worn uncovered (like 
him whom Paulus had just seen), met 
them. 

“ Friends,” quoth the stranger, 
“have you seen the Master coming 
down from the Hill of Olives ?” 

“JT think,” said Paulus, after a lit- 
tle reflection, “ that I must have seen 
him whom you mean.” And he de- 
scribed the person who had looked at 
him. 

“That is he,” said the beautiful 
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youth. 
going ?” 

Paulus told him, and the other, 
after thanking him, was moving swift- 
ly away when Paulus cried after 
him : 

“Stay one moment,” said he. 
“ What is the name of him you call 
the Master ?” 

“Know you not?” replied the 
youth, with asmile. “Why, you are, 
I now observe your dress, a Roman. 
His name is /esous.” 

“What!” cried Paulus. “Then 
it is a reality. There is some one 
of that name who has appeared 
among men, and appeared at this 
time, and appeared in this land! I 
will, this very day, send off a letter 
to Dionysius, at Athens. And pray, 
fair youth, what is your own name?” 

“ Ah!” returned the other, “I am 
nobody; but they call me ohn. 
Yet,” added he, “I ought not lightly 
to name such a name, for the great- 
est and holiest of mere men, now a 
prisoner of Herod’s, is likewise called 
John ; I mean John the Baptist, John 
the Prophet; yea, more than a pro- 
phet : ‘ John the Angel of God.’ ” 

“T am,” returned Paulus, “ invit- 
ed to a great entertainment at He- 
rod’s palace, this evening. Tell me, 
why is John the Prophet a prisoner 
at Herod’s ?” 

“Because he went on God's er- 
rand to Herod, to rebuke him for his 
incestuous marriage.” 

With this the youth went his way, 
and Paulus and Longinus went 
theirs. 
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THERE are—remarks Guizot in his 
Christian Church and Christian So- 
ciety—certain hours, certain circum- 
stances and moods, when, under the 
influence of certain promptings of 
the soul, our eyes are unconsciously 
turned upward, our hands are folded, 
and our knees are bent in prayer or 
in thanksgiving, in worship or in pro- 
pitiation. Whether prompted by love 
or fear, whether in public or in the pri- 
vacy of the closet, man turns to pray- 
er as his last resource to fill the void 
in his heart or to bear the burden 
of his fate; and, when everything 
else is lost, he seeks in prayer strength 
for his weakness, consolation for his 
sorrow, encouragement for his virtue. 
Prayer is the most natural of all mo- 
ral impulses. The child leans to it 
with zealous aptitude, and the aged 
find in it a balm in decay and isola- 
tion. Prayer rises as spontaneously 
to lips which have hardly yet learnt 
to lisp the name of God, as to those 
of the dying who are no longer able 
to articulate. 

Among all nations and races, be 
they famous or obscure in history, 
civilized or barbarous, we meet at 
every step acts of invocation and 
forms of prayer. lJamblichus, the 
Neo-Platonist, was right when he 
said that in every age and land the 
wisest men have prayed most, and 
the progress of a people may often 
be traced in the manner and the ob- 
ject of their prayers. Thus, for in- 
stance, while the grace asked at ta- 
ble by a civilized people generally 
means also a moral purification of 
the soul, that which an uncivilized 
people asks solely refers to the wel- 
fare of the body, the purification of 
the food from deleterious substances. 
The ancient Lithuanians and the Sa- 


mojedes used to make their house 
serpents taste their dishes before they 
touched them themselves, and the 
Indians still appeal to the evil in- 
stead of the good spirits before, they 
eat. “When the civilization of 
Rome,” says Porphyrius, “was on 
the decline, the principal reason for 
saying grace at table was not so 
much to propitiate the gods as to 
drive out the devils, who were thought 
to be partial to certain dishes, to sit 
down with us, and to fasten to our 
bodies.” Xenophanes, on the other 
hand, speaking of the Greeks, says: 
“It behooves all well-disposed men to 
praise God at their meals, to invoke 
his blessing with a pure heart, and 
to pray that he may grant us strength 
to pursue the right.” Plato tells our 
modern heathen: “ He who boasts 
of ever so little wisdom will never 
omit to end his meal with a prayer 
or a hymn.” “The ancients never 
took their meals,” observes Athenz- 
us, “ without first having invoked the 
gods; on presenting the wine, it is 
usual to say, ‘The gift of the good 
genius!’” The closing prayer was, 
according to Diodorus of Sicily, “a 
thank-offering to Zeus, the Saviour!” 
The Romans believed that their dei- 
ties presided at their meals; they 
touched no dish until a part of it had 
been dedicated to the gods and plac- 
ed on the altar, or fated/a. After the 
conclusion of the first course, the 
portion consecrated to the deities 
was thrown into the fire, amidst the 
solemn silence of the guests, whilst 
the servant exclaimed, “ May the 
gods be propitious!” Livius, in re- 
lating the murder of a man by 
Consul Quintus Flavinius, remarks : 
“This revolting act was committed 
in the middle of a feast, when it is 
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customary to invoke the gods and to 
sacrifice to them.” 

Speaking of grace at table natural- 
ly reminds us of the two most civil- 
ized nations of antiquity, the Greeks 
and Romans, with both of whom 
prayer played an important part. 
They may not have attached to it 
the true ascetic Christian meaning, 
but they had, nevertheless, the Chris- 
tian idea of mercy. That prayer 
stood in high repute with the 
ancients, and especially the Greeks, 
appears as well from the public 
as the private life of these two 
nations. Their existence was an es- 
sentially religious one. The Greeks 
had no fewer than sixteen differ- 
ent words to express prayer, and 
all their actions were connected with 
praying. The farmer prayed whilst 
sowing his seed; the populace pray- 
ed whilst the crops were growing, 
“Rain, rain, good Zeus, on the fields 
of the Athenians!” At harvest-time, 
the first-fruits of the soil were set 
apart for the gods. All popular as- 
semblies, deliberations of council, 
warlike expeditions, public amuse- 
ments, and even the theatres, opened 
with prayers. The Romans, though 
behind the Greeks in religion and 
culture, yet considered themselves 
the most devout of all nations, and 
they were indeed unsurpassed in the 
number and variety of their prayers. 
Some of their gods were appealed to 
during the earliest morning hours ; 
whole series of prayers were often re- 
cited during the performance of the 
simplest tasks; at evening, leave was 
taken of the deities with a wish for a 
good night’s repose. On birthdays, 
during illness, on entering upon a 
journey, etc., the gods were sought 
and propitiated. Public prayers were 
held by the Arval brothers at the 
consecration of the fields on the tenth 
day of May; by the bare-footed ma- 
trons during a season of protracted 
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drought ; also for the sick Pompey ; 
for the travelling emperor; for the 
happy delivery of the empress from 
child-birth. The electoral commit- 
tees were opened with solemn pray- 
er by the presiding magistrate, and 
the same was the case with the se- 
nate sessions and the popular mus- 
ters in the Field of Mars. The con- 
suls and ediles entered upon their 
official duties by pronouncing in pub- 
lic vows connected with prayers. It 
is related of Scipio Africanus that he 
never engaged in any enterprise with- 
out having first prayed in the chapel 
of Jupiter Stater. M. Furius Camil- 
lus prayed after the taking of Veii that, 
if any of the gods should think hin 
too prosperous, he might be permit- 
ted to expiate the offence by some 
great private misfortune. Ceesar ut- 
tered a prayer every time he mount- 
ed his chariot. Claudius prayed in 
public. Marcus Aurelius could re- 
cite from memory all the prayers of 
the Salic priests. In fact, down to 
the latest period of their existence as 
a nation, the Romans were a praying 
people, and their decadence was cha- 
racterized by the preposterous na- 
ture of their prayers. Even Horace, 
though he concedes in his Carmen 
Saculare that the public calamities 
were mainly due to the prevailing 
godlessness, and advises the restora- 
tion of the ruined temples, was him- 
self guilty of prostituting prayer. 
“ The health of the soul” which Se- 
neca prayed for was no doubt un- 
derstood in a purely physical sense: 
The only prayers offered were at last 
those for the auspicious result of 
some selfish object, such as the 
speedy death of a rich relation, the 
success of a forgery, the happiness. 
of an adulterous lover. And when 
Rome was governed by the rites of 
the great Babylonian goddess import- 
ed from Asia, and she herself became 
a second Babylon—when voluptuous- 
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ness had sapped the pillars of Roman 
world-rule, men prayed even for the 
gratification of their most unnatural 
appetites. Maximus of Tyrus could 
therefore well afford to write a disser- 
tation to prove the superfluity and 
inefficacy of prayer. 

With the prostitution of prayer 
ancient civilization also perished. 
The regeneration of mankind was 
due to Christianity and to the influ- 
ence wielded by men of prayer. 
Asin ancient times, Moses and Elias, 
the two great regenerators’ of their 
people, were men of prayer, so the 
praying and fasting John paved the 
way for the new civilization, Our 
Divine Redeemer spent his nights in 
prayer after he had worked the whole 
day. St. Peter ascended the housetop 


at the sixth morning hour to pray. 
St. Paul sang hymns of praise at mid- 
night. 
shows us 
bound together by prayer. 


The history of the apostles 
a handful of Christians 
And if 
we trace Christianity in its man- 
ennobling and, therefore, civilizing 
course, we encounter a class of men 
who combined in a literal sense pray- 
er with work—those human bee-hives 
spoken of by Epiphanius, whose 
inmates had the honey of prayer on 
their lips and the wax of labor on 
their hands—the praying and toiling 
monks and hermits. The nineteenth 
century has called them pious drones, 
but impartial history repudiates the 
slander. 

For a long period they were 
the only bearers of civilization. 
When the floods of barbarism in- 
undated the Roman Empire and 
swept away all the vestiges of an- 
cient civilization, these godly men 
fled to the arks of their hermitages 
and there laid the foundation for 
future culture. And when the floods 
had subsided, they came like Cincin- 
aatus from the plough to save so- 
ciety and redeem it from barbarism, 
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“ Their mere appearance,” remarks 
Montalembert in his charming book, 
The Monks of the West, was a pro- 
test against the heathen materialism 
which destroyed the Old World. They 
awakened in man the moral and reli- 
gious spirit, and taught him to prac- 
tise a wholesome reaction against 
the ascendency of the flesh. They 
and their pupils, the great fathers of 
the church, prevented the leading 
minds of heathendom from regaining 
their former control over art and 
literature ; their genius was wafted 
in youthful freshness from remote 
deserts over the cities, schools, and 
palaces of the dying Old World, and 
infused a new life into them. Armed 
not with the triumphs of industry 
and mechanics, but with prayer and 
knowledge, these pioneers of civiliza- 
tion invaded the gloomy forests and 
unexplored xegions, led the way to a 
new culture, and erected flaming al- 
tars which radiated light and warmth 
into the darkness and cold that had 
come from the bleak north. The 
sons of St. Benedict changed twenty 
barbarous peoples into civilized com- 
munities, established the famous med- 
ical school of Salerno, rebuilt Baden- 
Baden, laid the foundations for Kissin- 
gen, Pyrmont, and Marienbad. When 
the children who lived on the glory 
and the heritage of their fathers had 
degenerated, Monte Casino-was re- 
placed by Clugny, one of the main 
props of the magnificent structure 
reared by St. Gregory VII. ; and, when 
Clugny in turn degenerated, became 
diplomatic and worldly, it was super- 
seded by Citeaux. At the opening 
of the twelfth century, a great social 
problem remained to be solved. On 
the one hand, the question was to 
save civilization from the impending 
absolutism of emperors and kings, 
and, on the other, from the dissolute- 
ness and tyranny of the nobles. It 
was to free and elevate the masses— 
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to resist the usurpation of despots, 
great and small. This problem the 
monks of Citeaux bravely aided in 
solving. They defended the Pope- 


dom—says Dubois in his /istory of 


the Abbey of Morimund—against the 
encroachments of the monarchy, and 
then coalesced with the monarchy to 
defeat the anarchical designs of the 
barons. They opposed like 
the stream of feudalism 
threatened to overthrow the 
chy ; they formed, as it were, a third 
estate out of the barbarous barons 
enthroned on their mountain eyries, 
surrounded by bastions and moats, 
and the poor serfs who herded their 
few lean cattle in the woods and 
swamps of the plain. In their con- 
vents they taught mighty lords to 
humble themselves before beggars, 


a dam 
which 
monar- 


to embrace them as fellow-men, to 
wait on them at table, and to wash 
their feet with their own hands. Thus 
thirty sons of the haughtiest Burgun- 
dian families exchanged at one time 
their fur cloaks and mail corselets for 
the monk’s gown and the hermit’s 
coarse woollen This was the 
act of St. Bernard and his compa- 
nions. Fifteen German students left 
Paris to visit a convent, and never 
again left its walls. These were the 
step-brother of the Emperor Conrad 
III. and his friends. ‘The spiritual 
authority was exerted over all classes 
of society alike, from the proudest 
noble to the humblest serf. The 
Cistercians, especially, devoted them- 
selves to the amelioration of the ma- 
terial condition and the moral eleva- 
tion of the enslaved rural population, 
and by so doing they have covered 
themselves with undying glory in his- 
tory. They rescued the serfs from 
the oppression of the nobles, and af- 
forded them an asylum and protec- 
tion on the convent lands; they 
taught them trades and a better sys- 
tem of agriculture, and raised them 
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gradually to the burgher’s estate. 
It is hardly necessary to mention 
here the well-known fact that 
they promoted knowledge and art, 
founded libraries, copied and _ pre- 
served manuscripts, and advanced 
in the convents the cause of civili- 
zation by all the means at their com- 
mand. 

Following history, we find Chris- 
tian Europe menaced in the succeed- 
ing centuries by another serious evil 
—a widely prevailing moral corrup- 
tion, luxuriousness, and heathen sen- 
suality. Again, men of prayer—the 
Mendicant Friars—became the bear- 
ers of the divine spirit and of civiliza- 
tion. Once more those whom we 
behold standing on the loftiest moral 
and intellectual heights were men of 
prayer. St. Francis and St. Dominic 
were the regenerators of theirage. St. 
Thomas of Aquinas, a star of the first 
magnitude in the scientific firma- 
ment, drew all his wisdom from the 
spring that wells up at the foot of 
the cross. ‘The profoundest thinker 
among the scholiasts was a I’rancis- 
can friar. 


In the succeeding centuries, history 


continues to give prominence to men 
of prayer. Ignatius, the masterly 
strategist of a standing Christian ar- 
my, and Vincent de Paul, the hero of 
Christian philanthropy, were saints. 
The inventor of gunpowder was a 
monk. When the art of printing fa- 
cilitated the diffusion of knowledge, 
manuscripts were brought from the 
cells of the convents ; and even in our 
own days the best edition of New- 
ton’s works (1830-40) wa’ printed at 
Rome, under the supervision of two 
monks. The historian of literature 
awards to Tostatus, the Spanish theo- 
logian, the rare praise that he fully 
merited the epitaph, “ ‘The wonder of 
the world, to whom all knowledge 
was familiar.” His countryman, Mar- 
tinus Navarrus, one of the most learn- 
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ed men of his day, during sixty years 
never lectured without first having 
told his rosary. 

A few words in relation to the na- 
tural sciences, which have been so 
zealously cultivated in more modern 
days: “ The science of heaven,” it 
has been predicted, * will lift the roof 
from the walls of the church, and the 


sciences of the earth will dig away’ 


the ground under her feet.” But, 
though these sciences have made such 
gigantic progress, they have neither 
lifted the roof nor dug away the 
ground. On the contrary, experience 
goes to confirm the assertion of Chal- 
mers, who told a large meeting of 
English naturalists in 1833: “ Chris- 
tianity has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose from the advance of 
the natural sciences.” All results 
thus far tend only to substantiate the 
teachings of the church, and the 
greatest masters of science are still 
sincere believers in revelation, and 
men of prayer. The father and found- 


er of our more modern astronomy de- 
dicated his works to Pope Paul III. 
‘The famous Kepler concludes an astro- 
nomical treatise with a devout prayer 
of gratitude to God for having per- 
mitted him to discover his splendor 


in the works of his hands. Volta re- 
gularly attended divine service. In 
Linné’s writings we meet with fervent 
prayers thanking God for his mercy. 
Some years ago, when one of the most 
distinguished French naturalists, Am- 
pete, was dying, some one proposed 
to read to him a passage from Tho- 
mas 4 Kempis; he replied, “ It is not 
necessary ;*I know him by heart.” 
Dr. Bergen, a German savant, in a 
programme prepared for the select 
school at Frankfort-on-the- Main, com- 
piled a list of sixty naturalists in all 
departments of science, from Baco to 
Rudolph Wagner, who were zealous 
believers and men of prayer. Dr. Haff- 
ner declares that the popular saying, 
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“Tres physici, duo athei”—“ Three 
scientists, two atheists,” is a calumny. 
The same remark holds, no doubt, 
good in reference to the natural sci- 
ences. ‘The truly great in science,” 
says honest Claudius, “stand hat in 
hand by the side of the altar and the 
pulpit; those who pass them with 
covered heads and sneers are gener- 
ally of very little note.” 

Passing from science to art, we dis- 
cover that the great masters of music, 
architecture, and painting have begun 
and finished their works with the ta- 
miliar formula, “ In the name of the 
most holy Trinity.” Genius, rarely 
very modest in its opinion of itself, 
has often in the hour of its proudest 
triumphs expressed that sense of hu- 
mility which Joseph Haydn put into 
words when he listened to the grand- 
est and most impressive chorus in his 
Creation. “It comes,” he exclaim- 
ed, “from on high!” He said of his 
art what St. Bonaventura applied to 
his science—that he owed it to prayer. 
If we search the other walks of life 
for men of prayer, we meet great rul- 
ers, like Charles V., who never took 
any important step without praying; 
great generals, like Sobieski, Tilly, 
Marshal St. Arnaud, or 
After the storming of Laghual, 
the latter sent the most beautiful 
palms to the Bishop of Algiers to be 
consecrated for Palm-Sunday’s ser- 
vice. In 1862, he sent in to the pope 
his adhesion as a son and a soldier, 
stating that he would be happy to 
dedicate his sword to the defence of 
St. Peter’s patrimony. The Bishop 
of Algiers often saw him fold the 
hands of Louisa, his little daughter, 
and teach her how to make the sign 
of the cross. The hero of the Mala- 
koff died praying, and bequeathed his 
sword to our dear Lady of Africa. 
Nor are men of prayer wanting in 
the ranks of popular leaders and de- 
mocrats. O’Connell, the great Irish 


Pelissier. 
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agitator, stood at the corner of the 
parliament buildings and told his 
beads while the question of his peo- 
ple’s freedom or slavery was being 
debated within the walls. 

If we examine into the daily life 
of the masses, we perceive that it is 
ennobled and enlightened throughout 
by prayer. In the existence of every 
Christian people, we discover con- 
stantly evidences of piety. The 
first dispatch transmitted in this 
raneteenth century across the Atlan- 
tic Cable read, “ Glory to God on 
high!” and even the walls of the tem- 
ple of European trade—the palace of 
the Industriai Exhibition—-were cover- 
ed with religious maxims and Serip- 
tural texts. ‘“ Prayer,” says Dé6llin- 
ger, “is a lever of civilization for the 
very lowest and most ignorant.” The 
praying Christian, if his worship is 
not mere lip-service, cannot well think 
otherwise. But the most valuable 


precepts which prayer inculcates are 
the omnipresence and _ holiness of 
God, the freedom and immortality of 
man, sin, redemption, and the neces- 
sity of a strengthening and elevating 


mercy. In this domain of Christian 
metaphysics, even the minds of those 
to whom all other knowledge is for- 
eign are athome. ‘They learn in the 
school of prayer what philosophy has 
pronounced no less difficult than in- 
dispensable, and therefore attainable 
by only a few. Hence the pheno- 
menon that the praying man of the 
uneducated classes should often solve 
problems which puzzle the learned ; 
hence, also, the fact that a single 
work on the /mitation of Christ should 
have formed more minds and ennobled 
more hearts than whole bales of po- 
pularized science and national econo- 
mics, than all the fewi//etons, newspaper 
articles, and other aids to civilization 
of which our unparalleled material 
progress may boast. Civilization, in 
addition to the formation of the mind, 
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requires likewise the elevation of the 
heart. ‘There is no necessity to de- 
monstrate that prayer most effective- 
ly accomplishes the latter, that it is 
the great lever of moral regeneration, 
a means for the growth of virtue ; but 
it may be well to dwell here for a few 
moments on the influence which a 
certain kind of prayer—the public 
prayer observed on Sundays—exer- 
cises upon the manners and culture 
of a people. 

“The observance of a public day 
of rest and prayer,” observes Proud- 
hon, “ has for more than three thou- 
sand years been the main pillar and 
keystone of a politico-religious sys- 
tem whose profundity and wisdom 
the world will never cease to admire. 
It is a factor of civilization; and I 
venture further to maintain that, 
with the loss of the reverence for the 
Sunday, the last spark of poetic fire 
has also been extinguished in the 
souls of our versifiers, for without re- 
ligion there can be no poetry. Since 
poets have become rationalists, they 
have committed suicide and killed 
the mother that nourished them.” 
The sort of poetic halo with which 
Sunday invests persons and things 
may, perhaps, best be illustrated in the 
life of the religious portion of the rural 
population. If we visit such a Chris- 
tian household on a high church-fes- 
tival or Sunday, we find that even 
disease and suffering wear a more 
cheerful aspect. Husband and wife 
experience a renewal of their early 
tenderness for each other. The 
charm of a mother’s love is doubled. 
The child bows more readily before 
the mild sceptre of parental authori- 
ty. The farmer or mechanic, at other 
times dissatisfied with his lot, and 
longing for more freedom and equal- 
ity, is more contented. The heads 
of the family are in a more cheerful 
frame of mind. The servant, this 
domestic utensil in human form, is 
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more devoted and faithful. The 
Sunday brings to the poor a clean 
shirt and a better dress, and this of 
itself has an elevating tendency ; it 
frees us from the dust of servility and 
quickens the nobler part of our being. 
Were we no longer to have a Sun- 
day, the workingman’s blouse would 
drop like rotten rags from the bodies 
of the slaves of toil. Ona Sunday, 
the mother of the family imparts to 
her domestic surrounding a certain 
festive appearance, even a certain ele- 
gance and refinement, and greets her 
visitors with bright smiles. The daugh- 
ters are pleased, radiant with health 
and contentment, beautified by the 
testimony of a pure conscience, adorn- 
ed by the work of their own hands, 
and seen by all their young friends 
at church. The hard toil of the 
week is thus forgotten. Sunday is the 
golden link in the iron week-day 
chain. ‘The peasant boy and girl ad- 
mire the beautiful fagade, the Corin- 
thian pillars, the handsome dome, of 
their church. They fill even the poor- 
est with pride. For once they find 
themselves the equal of all—true breth- 
ren in Christ. The solemn service 
and the splendid music, handed down 
from former ages, afford to the hum- 
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blest a treat which only money can 
purchase for the irreligious. On the 
threshold of the sanctuary, all earth- 
ly distinctions and passions are left be- 
hind, and the soul soars on the wings 
of song high above the level of the 
six days’ working-day life. To ap- 
preciate this fully, one must visit on 
a Sunday some remote Alpine val- 
ley parish, and witness the happi- 
ness and content of the poor shep- 
herds as they come to church and 
then return again to their mountain 
homes in all directions. The old 
man who steps out so vigorously, in 
spite of his threescore and ten win- 
ters; the middle-aged couple walk 
ing so lovingly side by side; the 
chubby children and grandchildren 
in such robust health—all, from the 
aged sire to the stripling, seem to 
know no sorrow, envy, orcare. ‘They 
have seen the gold-embroidered robes, 
the diamond crosses, and other trea- 
sures of the church, but their faces 
show no trace of that covetousness 
with which the non-praying, non- 
church-going drudge of the 
eyes the massive watch-chain of his 
more fortunateneighbor. Whence this 
difference ? It is because these peo- 
ple pray. 


ity 





THE STATIONS 


OF THE CROSS. 


JESUS IS CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 


Tis thou, my cruel heart, but thou 
Hast wrought the doom thou weepest now. 


*Tis thou hast shouted, “ Let him die! 
Thy every sin a “ Crucify! 


”» 


”) 


“T die,” he murmurs—“ die for thee. 
Then sin no more: live true for me.” 
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Il. 
HE RECEIVES HIS CROSS, 


Why choose a death of fierce delay 
To agonize thy life away ? 

And why do thy embraces greet 

The cross as if thou deemst it sweet ? 
Thou dost! A sateless love, we know, 
Must ever glut itself on woe. 


Ill, 
HE FALLS THE FIRST TIME. 


Thou fallest—all too weak! The might 
That bears creation’s infinite, 

As tho’ its myriad worlds were none, 
Has sunk beneath the sins of one! 

Ye ruthless stones, thou heedless sod, 
How can ye wound your prostrate God ? 


Iv. 
HE MEETS HIS MOTHER, 


They raise him up, and goad him on, 
When, lo! the Mother meets the Son, 
How heart rends heart as eye to eye 
Darts the mute anguish of reply! 
Sweet Lady, traitor tho’ I be, 

Yet let me follow him with thee. 


Vv 
SIMON OF CYRENE IS MADE TO HEL? HIM, 


The soldiers fear to see him die 
Too soon for cross and Calvary ; 
And the Cyrenian, captive made, 
Reluctant lends his timely aid. 

O happy Simon, didst thou know! 
Give me the load thou scornest so! 


VI. 
ST. VERONICA OFFERS HIM A CLOTH TO WIPE HIS FACE, 


Who calls that face unlovely now 

For furrow’d cheek and thorn-pierced brow ? 
To me it never seem’d so fair ; 

For when was love so written there ? 

Kind Veronica, get me grace 

To keep like thee that pictured face. * 


* Our Lord left the impression of his face upon the cloth, This relic of the Passion is preserved’ 
in Rome 
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Vil. 
HE FALLS A SECOND TIME. 


Again he falls! Again they deal 

Their ruffian blows—those hearts of steel! 
He hails his Mother; and the throng 
Slink back, to let her pass along. 

She kneels to soothe him and caress, 

And rage grows dumb at her distress. 


VII. 
HE SPEAKS TO THE WOMEN OF JERUSALEM. 


The tender women mourn his fate, 
With Mary’s grief compassionate. 

How blest such mourners, he hath said ; 
They shall indeed be comforted. 

And he, in turn, has tears for them, 
Daughters of lost Jerusalem. 


IX 


HE FALLS A THIRD TIME. 


And yet another fall! Ah, why? 
’Tis my repeated perfidy. 

O Jesus! I but live in vain 

If only to be false again ; 

O Mary, grant me, I implore, 
To die this hour, or sin no more. 


X. 


HE IS STRIPT, AND GIVEN GALL TO DRINK, 


The way—the lingering way—is past, 
And Calvary’s top is gained at last; 
With gall the soldiers mock his thirst, 
Then strip him in their glee accurst. 
Descend, ye angels! Round him flame, 
And with your pinions veil his shame! 


XI. 


HE IS NAILED TO THE CROSS. 


Ah see, they stretch him on the wood ; 
The blunt nails spurt the precious blood. 
Nor his alone their every sting ; 

For Mary hears the hammers ring. 

Lord, let that sound my music be 

When the death-hour shall strike for me! 
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XII. 


ME DIES UPON THE CROSS. 


A horror wraps the earth and sky, 
While three long times go darkly by ; 
And now “ ’Tis finished !” Jesus cries ; 
And awfully the God-man dies. 

My heart, canst thou survive content ? 
Behold, the very rocks are rent! 


XIII, 
HE IS TAKEN DOWN AND LAID IN MARY'S BOSOM. 


Desolate Mother, clasping there 

Thy lifeless Son, yet hear my prayer ! 
Tho’ never was a grief like thine, 
And never was a guilt like mine, 

Yet should I not be dear to thee 
Since he thou lovest died for me ? 


XIV. 
HE IS LAID IN THE TOMB, 


His lovers lay him in the tomb 


And leave him to its peaceful gloom. 
Thou sleepest, Lord, thy labor done ; 
For me—for all—-redemption won ; 
And I, in turn, as dead would be, 
And buried to all else but thee. 


Nore.—The foregoing stanzas are sung in the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York, every 
Friday in Lent, at the devotion of the Way of the Cross, the whole congregation singing the follow- 
ing lines as a refrain: 

’T was all to woo me Jesus came 
So meekly from above, 

And I—O sin! O burning shame !— 
I gave him death for love. 
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EARLY MISSIONS IN ACADIA. 


Tue publication of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, at Paris, on the 22d May, 
1713, was the first virtual acknow- 
ledgment of the failure of French 
colonization in North America. The 
treaty was decisive in its results. 
Hitherto French diplomacy had been 
able to win back, at the end of each 
successive war, the advantages gained 
in North America by the military 
prowess of the New England colon- 
ists and the naval supremacy of Eng- 
land; but Louis XIV. was growing 
old, the military genius of Marlbor- 
ough had destroyed the flower of the 
French armies, and the Court of Ver- 
sailles was willing to purchase peace 
at home from Harley and the English 
Tories, even at the price of sacrificing 
the dream of French empire in the 
New World. The tenth article of the 
treaty gave up all Hudson’s Bay to 
the English; the twelfth, “likewise 
that all Nova Scotia or Acadie com- 
prehended within its antient boun- 
daries, also the city of Port Royal, 
now called Annapolis Royal, and all 
other things in these parts which 
depend on the said lands and islands, 
are yielded and made over to the 
Queen of Great Britain, and to her 
crown for ever;” and the thirteenth 
article declared that Newfoundland 
should belong wholly to Great Bri- 
tain. Thus, at the close of a century 
from Argall’s expedition, the title to 
the sovereignty of Acadia was finally 
determined, in a manner more regular 
and formal, although the consequences 
to the French colonists were far more 
distressing and irreparable in the end 
than any devastation caused by the 
English freebooter when he ravaged 
the coasts in 1613. By the treaty, 


II, 


France loosened her hold upon the 
northern half of the continent, and 
abandoned her title to the whole line 
of the Atlantic seaboard, except Isle 
Royale (Cape Breton) and the islands 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; and 
although the fortifications of Louis- 
burg stayed for a time the tide of 
English conquest, and even enabled 
the French governors at Quebec to 
prosecute with temporary success 
their designs on the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi, yet her real loss was never 
regained in the New World, and the 
final triumph of New England, al- 
though delayed, was eventually as- 
sured,* 
sy the cession of the territory, the 
Acadians found themselves in this 
unhappy position—they were called 
upon to serve two masters, both ex- 
acting, each inexorable in the demand 
for a single and unqualified allegiance. 
The French crown, it is true, had 
formally relinquished its right of 
sovereignty over the inhabitants of 
Acadia, but its secret aspirations were 
well known, and the inseparable ties 
of race, of their ancient allegiance, 
of religion, manners, and language, 
were too closely and firmly knit to 
yield to any formal renunciation 
* From a letter of M. Pontchartrain, Minister 
of the Marinc, to M. Beauharnois, intendant of 
Rochefort : 
** Dec. 24, 1711. 
**Since I have learned the loss we have sus- 
tained of Acadie, I think continually of the means 
of recovering that important post before the 
English are solidly settled therein. You know 
that by the article of the preliminaries we give 
up the island of Newfoundland to the English, 
and that, if we do not recapture Acadie, there will 
not remain for us any place by which we can 
carry on the fishery. Besides, this country is so 
near to Canada that there will be every reason 
to fear that it will eventually involve its ‘oss if 


the English retain possession.”—/fParis ASS., 
Murd. i. 328, note. 
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made without their consent; while, 
on the other hand, the strong arm 
of military power, the unconcealed 
threats of removal from the rich 
diked meadows that they had culti- 
vated for a century, their tenacious 
love of country, and the uncertainty 
of the future, impelled them to sub- 
mit, with tacit acquiescence at least, 
to the authority of the English go- 
vernors at Annapolis. By the terms 
of the capitulation of Port Royal, 
confirmed and enlarged by the letter 
of Queen Anne, of June 22, 1713,* 
the Acadians were permitted either 
to sell their lands and remove out of 
the province, or to remain unmolested 
on condition of acknowledging them- 
selves English subjects. The French 
authorities, who were then engaged in 
settling and fortifying Cape Breton, 
were desirous of strengthening and 
consolidating the new colony, and 
strong representations were made to 
induce the Acadians to remove with 
their effects to the island ; the frown- 
ing ramparts which the French en- 
gineers were beginning to raise above 
the harbor of Louisburg seeming tu 
promise a last and impregnable de- 
fence against English encroachment. 
In July, 1713, Governor de Costa- 
belle sent a messenger with letters to 
Pére Gaulin, F.M., whose missionary 
labors were confined to the Indians, 
and to Pére Felix, Recollét, curé of 
Mines, urging them to use their influ- 
ence to induce the Acadians and 
Indians to remove from the province 
and join the colony at Louisburg. 
One cannot fail to observe in this, as 
well as in every other movement in 
the history both of English and 
French-American colonization of that 
day, the carelessness of both govern- 
ments respecting colonial interests, so 
far as they affected only the colonists 
themselves, the ignorance and indif- 
ference always shown by the home 


9 N.S. Archizes, Aikens, 15. 
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authorities with regard to the natural 
ties formed by birth and labor in a 
new country, and the entire subjec- 
tion of all other considerations to the 
furtherance of imperial views alone. 
The few scattered missionaries, how- 
ever, who still remained in the pro- 
vince, and who, in the absence of the 
regular civil authority to which they 
still felt themselves bound, were 
recognized by the Acadians as their 
natural leaders and most sincere 
friends, did not look very favorably 
upon a project which demanded such 
heavy and distressing sacrifices from 
their people, and preferred rather to 
rely upon the hope (then probable 
enough) of the eventual restoration 
of the country to the French crown, 
and upon the promises of toleration 
and civil liberty held out by the Eng- 
lish governors. Father Felix Palm, 
in a letter addressed to M. de Costa- 
belle, states the objections made by 
the Acadians to the scheme proposed 
by the French Government : 


“ Aux Mings, Sept. 23, 1713. 
“A summary of what the inhabitants 
have answered me: 


“It would be to expose us manifestly 
(they say) to die of hunger, burthened as 
we are with large families, to quit the 
dwelling-places and clearances from 
which we derive our usual subsistence, 
without any other resource, to take 
rough, new lands from which the standing 
wood must be removed without any ad- 
vances or assistance. One-fourth of our 
population consists of-aged persons, unfit 
for the labor of breaking up new lands, 
and who, with great exertion, are able 
only to cultivate the cleared ground 
which supplies subsistence for them and 
their families. Finally, we shall answer 
for ourselves and for the absent, that we 
will never take the oath of allegiance to 
the Queen of Great Britain, to tne preju- 
dice of what we owe to our king, to our 
country, and to our religion ; and that if 
any attempt were made against the one 
or the other of these two articles of our 
fidelity—that is to say, to our king and to 
our law, that in that case we are ready to 
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quit all rather than to violate in the least 
thing one of those articles. Besides, we 
do not yet know in what manner the 
English will use us. If they burthen us 
in respect of our religion, or eat up our 
settlements to divide the lands with pco- 
ple of their nations, we will abandon 
them absolutely. We know, further, from 
the exact visits we have made, that there 
are no lands in the whole island of Cape 
Breton which would be suitable for the 
maintenance of our families, since there 
are not meadows sufficient to nourish our 
eattle, from which we draw our principal 
subsistence. The Indians say that to 
shut them up in the island of Cape Breton 
would be to damage their liberty, and 
that it would be a thing inconsistent with 
their natural freedom and the means of pro- 
viding for their subsistence. That with re- 
gard to their attachment to the king and to 
the French, that it is inviolable ; and if the 
Queen of England had the meadows of 
Acadie by the cession made by his ma- 
jesty of them, they, the Indians, had the 
woods, out of which no one could ever 
dislodge there ; and that so they wished 
each to remain at their posts, promising, 
nevertheless, to be always faithful to the 
French. In the colonies of Port Royal, 
Mines, Piggiguit, Coppeguit, and Beau- 
bassin, six thousand (6,000) souls would 
have to be removed.” * 


The French plan for the removal 
of the Acadians to Cape Breton fell 
to the ground after a time, and was 
succeeded by a policy of reprisals 
more disastrous and harassing to the 
Acadians than to the English garri- 
son at Annapolis; while at the same 
time the English Lords of Trade and 
the colonial governors were slowly 
maturing a scheme for the forcible 
and wholesale removal of the French 
inhabitants from the province. The 
history of the expatriation of a peace- 
ful and industrious people, the narra- 
tion of the successive events during 
forty years leading up to: the final 
catastrophe, the movement to and 
fro of the temporizing policy of the 
conquerors until they felt their pow- 
er secure within their hands, the al- 


* Murd. i. 336, note. 
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ternate hopefulness and anxiety of 
the conquered, the expectation of 
aid from their kinsmen abroad, some- 
times drawing near, always eventu- 
ally dashed to the ground; the deso- 
lation of the settlements by friend 
and foe, the burning of their church- 
es, the driving out of their pastors, 
to whom they were devotedly attach- 
ed as their most reliable and unsel- 
fish friends, and their final dispersion 
over the continent and among the 
islands of the West Indies—make a 
sombre-colored picture which attracts 
the imagination of the observer, and 
fixes his attention even at this distant 
day. The beautiful pictures of con- 
tented industry, of rural peace and 
simplicity, drawn by Longfellow and 
the Abbé Raynal, find little counter- 
part in the reality of the stern and 
rigorous rule of the English military 
governors at Annapolis, Fort Ed- 
ward, and Fort Lawrence, or in the 
harassing persecution and suspicious 
tyranny to which the Acadians were 
ceaselessly subjected until the fall of 
the last French stronghold on the 
peninsula, by the capture of Fort 
Beausejour, left the English govern 
ment free to carry out its long con- 
templated plan of wholesale deporta- 
tion.* One feature is more clearly 
* The expulsion of the Acadians took place in 
September, 1755. The single plea offered by 
those writers who have undertaken the defence 
of a political crime more inhuman than any that 
ever stained the character of the English gov- 
ernment, has been the assertion of the continued 
hostility of the Acadians to the English, and 
their union with the French forces from Canada 
in the several attempts made to reconquer the 
country. It is not necessary to determine how 
far these statements are correct, nor how far the 
Acadians preserved the oath of fidelity with the 
condition not to bear arms which Governor 
Armstrong and Governor Philipps successively 
administered to them. Their removal was deter- 
mined upon ty the Lords of Trade prior to any 
question with regard to their oath of allegiance, 
and before a single expedition from Canada set 
foot in the territory. This forcible removal was 
never anything more than a question of time and 
of the sufficiency of the force at the disposal of 
the English governor at Annapolis. It was re- 
garded by the English government simply as a 


question of political expediency. On the 28th ot 
December, 1720, ten years only after the con- 
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marked than any other in the history 
of the Acadians—that is the single- 
hearted devotion with which the mis- 
sionaries devoted themselves to the 
amelioration of the political condi- 
tion of their people, as well as to the 
administration of the divine consola- 
tions of religion which helped to sus- 
tain them under their burthens. That 
their faithfulness to their duty brought 
down upon their heads the anger and 
suspicion of the English governors, 
not be said. Later English 
writers, in discussing a subject so full 
of delicate, subtile, and grave prob- 
lems of political morality as the ques- 
tion of the immediate allegiance of 
the Acadians to the English crown, 
have put aside without comments the 
nature of the oaths administered by 
the English governors, the fact that 
these oaths were first taken in 1726-7, 
sixteen years after the conquest, and 
six years after the letter of the Lords 
of Trade given in the note, the 


need 


strength of natural ties of allegiance 


quest, and while the country was at profound 
peace, the Lords of Tradé wrote to Governor 
Philipps: ‘* As the French inhabitants seem likely 
never to become good subjects while the French 
governors and their priests retain so great an in- 
fluence over them, we are of opinion they ought 
to be removed as soon as the forces which we have 
proposed to be sent to you shall arrive in Nova 
Scotia, for the protection and settlement of your 
province.”” (Murd. i. 381, ote.) This letter was 
in reply to one addressed by Governor Philipps 

) the Lords of Trade, in which he says, that on 
a full consideration of these affairs in council, it 
was agreed “ that, whereas, my instructions di- 
rect me with the effect of the proclamation, and 
that I have neither order nor sufficient power to 
drive these people out, nor prevent them doeing 
what damage they please to their houses and 
possessions, and likewise for the sake of gaining 
time and keeping all things quiet till I shall have 
the honour of your further commands in what 
manner to act—that it is most for his majesty’s 
service to send home the deputies with smooth 
words and promises of enlargement of time, 
whilst I transmit their case home and receive his 
majesty’s further directions thereon.’’ The an- 
swer of the Lords of Trade was sufficiently plain. 
lhe penal transportation of a whole people, if it 
were possible, would always be an effectual 
way of settling political and national differ- 
ences, and securing good government in a 
country. The practical difficulty, of course, 
might be the largeness of the population to be 
transported. 
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binding them to their mother-coun- 
try, their prior occupancy of the soil, 
the force of the asgociations of a 
hundred years of labor in reclaiming 
the country from the wilderness and 
the sea—and have assumed that, be- 
cause a garrison was kept at Anna- 
polis, and half a dozen European 
plenipotentiaries signed some pieces 
of parchment at Utrecht, the French 
colonists in Acadia were immediately 
bound, without being parties to the 
agreement, by all the ties of English 
feudal allegiance. Holding these 
views, it is not surprising that those 
writers have not been sparing in their 
denunciations of the French mission- 
aries from Canada and Cape Breton, 
who, not being subjects themselves, 
declined to become the agents of the 
English government in attempting 
to change the natural feelings and 
sentiments of the people under their 
spiritual care. The policy of con- 
ciliation, indeed, was a policy not 
much practised nor very much es- 
teemed in those days, nor were the 
inherent rights of distinct populations 
very clearly recognized; the English 
held the country by the strong hand, 
and both priests and people felt its 
weight without distinction. Scarcely 
three months had elapsed after the 
capitulation of Annapolis, when Fa- 
ther Justinien, the curé of the settle- 
ment, was imprisoned under the fri- 
volous pretext of having left the dan- 
fiewe, and gone up the river without 
the order of the governor, Colonel 
Vetch; and in February, 1711, he was 
sent to Boston, where he remained 
a prisoner for nearly two years. The 
condition, in the meantime, of the 
inhabitants of the Annapolis River 
was wretched, and their minds were 
harassed with doubts as to the future; 
in the same year they sent M. de 
Clignancourt to the Marquis de Vau- 
dreuil, the governor of Quebec, with 
a letter, in which they say: 


‘ 
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““M. de Clignancourt will give you, 
sir, a faithful report of all that has passed 
since the departure of the English fleet. 
He will make you acquainted with the 
bottom of our hearts, and will tell you 
better than we can do by a letter the 
harsh manner in which Mr. Weische” 
(Vetch) “treats us, keeping us like ne- 
groes, and wishing to persuade us that 
we are under great obligations to him for 
not treating us much worse ; being able, 
he says, to do so with justice, and with- 
out our having room to complain. We 
pray you, sir, to have regard to our mis- 
ery, and to honor us with your letter for 
our consolation, expecting that you may 
furnish the necessary assistance for our 
retiring from this unhappy country.” * 


Father Justinien was permitted to 
return in 1714-15, and continued to 
exercise the functions of curé at An- 
napolis until 1720. On the 28th of 
April, 0. s. (9th of May, nN. s.), of that 
year, Governor Philipps issued pro- 
clamations to the people of Annapo- 
lis, Mines, and Chignecto, command- 
ing them to take the oath of alle- 
giance without qualification, or to 
withdraw from the country within 
four months, without carrying away 
any of their effects, except two sheep 
for each family ; the rest of their pro- 
perty to be confiscated to the crown. 
At the same date, letters were ad- 
«dressed to Father Justinien at Anna- 
polis, Father Felix at Mines, and 
Father Vincent at Chignecto, order- 
ing them to summon their people to- 
gether and make known the gover- 
nor’s proclamation.¢ The terms pre- 
scribed by the proclamation were in 
violation of the promises made in the 
letter of Queen Anne, which guaran- 


* Paris MSS., Murd. i. 322. 

+**To the Rev. Father Justinien Durand: 
I hereby order you to read to-morrow to your 
congregation when att the fullest, the enclosed 
order directed to the inhabitants, and after you 
have read it, to affix it to the chappell door, that 
none may pretend cause of ignorance of the 
same, and if you haveanything to offer on your 
part I shall be glad to grant any reasonable de- 
mands you can make me, as farr as I shall be 
authorised by his majesty’s instructions,’’—Zet- 
ter of Governor Philipps, April 30th, 1720, Nn. s. 

‘ 
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teed to the Acadians the right “ to re- 
tain and enjoy their said lands and 
tenements without molestation (on 
condition of being willing to continue 
our subjects), as fully and freely as 
other our subjects do or may possess 
their lands or estates, or to sell the 
same, if they shall rather choose to re 
move elsewhere.” * Finding this al- 
ternative before them, the inhabitants 
sent a letter by Father Justinien to 
M. St. Ovide, governor at Louisburg, 
appealing to him for advice and as- 
sistance. Some correspondence took 
place between St. Ovide and Philipps, 
and the English governor, finding 
the forces at his command insufficient 
to carry out his proclamation, allow- 
ed the matter to rest for a time; 
“sending home the deputies,” as he 
says, “with smooth words and pro- 
mises of enlargement of time.” The 
departure of Father Justinien was, 
however, looked upon unfavorably 
by the governor, and he was _ forbid- 
den to return to the province. Phi- 
lipps afterward granted the petition 
of the inhabitants of Annapolis to 
send to Cape Breton for a priest 
in place of Father Justinien.  Fa- 
ther Charlemagne was appointed 
curé, and continued to officiate until 
1724, when he in turn fell under the 
suspicion of the governor and coun- 
cil, and was sent out of the province. 


* Vide Letter of Queen Anne, 23d June, 1713, 
N.S. Archives, Aikens, 15, mote. 

The inhabitants of Mines replied by letter to 
Governor Philipps. In this they say: ‘“* You 
demand of usan oath which is so much the more 
burthensome to us, that we should expose our- 
selves and our families to the fury of the savages 
who threaten us every day, and watch all our 
actions to observe if we do anything against the 
oath we took in presence of General Nicholson 
and of two of the officers of Isle Royale, which 
oath has been intimated to and knownat the Court 
of England, and from which it appears to us very 
difficult to release ourselves. Moreover, by a 
letter of the late Queen Anne, of happy me- 
mory, it was ordered that a valuation of our pro- 
perty should be made, and that the amount of 
the said valuation shuuld be paid to us, as was 
done in the evacuation of Placentia and other 
places ceded to the Queen by the King of 


France.”—WN. S. Archives, 29. 
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In February of the same year, Pére 
Isidore, a Franciscan friar, came to 
Annapolis. He had been selected by 
Pére Claude Sanquiest, Superior of 
the Recollets, at Louisburg, to be re- 
sident priest at Piggiguite (Windsor). 
Major Cosby, who commanded at 
Canso, wrote to Lieutenant-Governor 
Doucett, at Annapolis, that his ex- 
cellency the governor had author- 
ized Sanquiest to appoint a curé for 
Piggiguite. Father Isidore received 
the approbation of the council, and 
entered on his mission at Piggiguite. 
An event soon occurred, however, in 
which the missionaries were charged 
with complicity—the suspicious tem- 
per of the governor and council 
being prone to lay all their difficulties 
at the door of the “ Romish priests” — 
and which resulted in the banishment 
of Father Felix and Father Charle- 
magne from the province, and the 
transfer of Father Isidore to the 
cure of Mines. The Indians conti- 
nued this year to make war on the 
frontier New England settlements, 
and in the middle of the sum- 
mer a war party of Micmacs and 
Malecites,2ttacked the fort at Anna- 
polis, killed two and wounded four 
of a party of the garrison, who made 
a sally and carried off several prison- 
ers.* Father Charlemagne and Fa- 
ther Isidore were brought before the 
council, and examined with regard to 
their previous knowledge of the de- 
signs of the Indians. The council 
resolved that Father Charlemagne 
should be kept in custody until an 
opportunity offered of sending him 
out of the province, and he was for- 
bidden to return'on his peril. The 
evidence against Father Charlemagne 
was of the most slender character, 
and no jury could be found now to 
convict him of complicity in the at- 
tack; the council being obliged, in 
* Newe from Acadie, by Father Felix, mis- 
sionary ; given by Murdoch, i. 409. 
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fact, to base its judgment on the sup- 
position that he could have given the 
garrison notice of the proposed attack, 
and that he failed to do so. When 
it is known that he had no means of 
communicating with the garrison, ex- 
cept by the river, and that both banks 
were guarded by hostile Indians, de- 
termined to intercept any communi- 
cation, it is not difficult to see that 
the verdict of the council was formed 
rather from their desire to find some 
whom they could punish for the late 
attack (as the Indians had escaped 
them), and upon the natural odium 
which they entertained against Ro- 
mish priests, than upon the evidence 
in the case. The answers of Father 
Charlemagne himself were frank and 
straightforward, and offer a curious 
commentary upon the statement 
made in the report of the council 
that “ he often prevaricated, and never 
answering directly to any question.”* 


* In Council, 22d July, 1724. Examination of 
Father Charlemagne, the Romish priest of this 
river, before the Governor and Council. 

Question rst. Father Charlemagne, why did 
you not at yo’r arrival (when you waited on the 
Governor) acquaint him with the party of In- 
dians being at Minas, and of their designs against 
us? 

Answer. I must then have been a wizard. 

Ques. Did you know of any party of Indians 
when you was at Mines? 

Ans. There were Indians of this province mett 
there with Golin, their missionary, on account of 
devotion. 

Ques. Did you know of any strange Indians 
being there. and that it was talked of their com- 
ing here ? 

Ans. There were six strange Indians who 
came there the Friday before I came away. 

Ques. Wherefore, then, did you not acquaint 
the Governor of these six Indians, when at yo’r 
arrivall he asked you what news, when at the 
same time you told him there was none? 

Ans. My business is only to attend to my func- 
tion, and not to enquire into or meddle with any 
other business, news, or affairs; and that not 
finding any Indians in my way hither, and find- 
ing everything quiet here, I thought it was only 
talk of the Indians, and that they had no further 
designs. 

Ques. Do you not think that all people who 
are under the protection of any gov’mt are 
obliged to discover any treason or enterprise 
carried on against it to its detriment ? 

Ans. It may be justly required ; but I would not 
do it atthe risk of my own person, for I love my 
skin better than my shirt, and I had rather 
have wars with the English than with the In- 
dians. 
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The governor laid before the 
board a letter from Pére Felix, who 
refused to appear before the council, 
as he was about to leave the province. 
It was resolved “that an order be 
sent to Mines, to be there published 
at the Mass-house, to discharge the 
said Father Felix from ever, at his 
utmost peril, entering this province 
without the consent and approbation 
of the government.” Father Isidore 
was acquitted of any complicity in 
the attack upon the garrison; and, 
after having received the thanks of 
the governor in council, was appoint- 
ed to the cure of Mines in place of Fa- 
ther Felix. The English then shot 
and scalped an Indian hostage who 
had been detained two years in the 
fort. He was put to death on the 
spot where Sergeant McNeal, one of 
the garrison, had been killed. The 
council also passed a standing order 
“that there should be no more Mass 
said up the river; that the Mass- 
house there should be demolished, 
and that one should be built at An- 


Ques. Was you not detained some time there 
by the Indians that you might not gett here to 
give intelligence ? 

Ans. No;I was not; but I heard they had 
such a de-igne. 

Ques. Did not the Indians at the church-door 
threaten to scalp you, if you should give any ad- 
vice of their coming ? 

Ans. They did not tell me so, for they are bet- 
ter instructed. 

Ques. Why, then, as you are not apprehensive 
of any danger, did you not find a way to give in- 
telligence when they were up the river at your 
Mass-house ? 

Ans. I could hardly make to my own house. 

Ques. Was there not a person at Minas, who 
in conversation with you mentioned to you the 
necessity of acquainting the Governor of the In- 
dians’ designe, for fear of the ill consequences 
that might ensue ? 

Ans. I had no such conversation with any one 
at Mines. 

Ques. Why did you assemble the inhabitants 
to prayers on that particul:r day, which occa- 
sioned them to pretend an impossibility of giving 
notice to the Governor? 

Ans. It was on the occasion of the late earth- 
quake. 

It isto be observed that in the course of this 
examination he often prevaricated, never answer- 
ing directly to any question, without being often 
repeated and put to him, runing in long dis- 
courses foreigne to the point.—Murd. App. c, xlvi. 


napolis, to which they might all resort, 
as an eternal monument of their said 
treachery.”* It might perhaps be 
supposed that this furious bigotry 
wreaked upon innocent heads ended 
there—the Indians who had attack- 
ed the fort belonged mostly to a tribe 
called the Malecites, living on the St. 
John River, on the other side of the 
Bay of Fundy, who were strangers to 
the missionaries at Port Royal and 
Mines, and over whom they had no 
control; and it was not pretended 
nor asserted that a single Acadian 
had taken part in the raid—but it did 
not. Eight years afterwards, when 
another governor, Colonel Arm- 
strong, had succeeded Philipps, the 
people up the river petitioned to have 
their church removed to the middle 
of the settlement, or else that the 
priest might spend half his time up 
the river. This was refused on the 
ground that the church had been re- 
moved to Annapolis on account of 
“a massacre contrived by the priests,t 
Charlemain and Felix of Mines, 


* Murd. i. 409-484. 

+ The first accusation made against the priests 
in Philipps’s time was that they had not given 
notice of the attack. The charge hAd increased 
in time. It is not now so easy to see how the 
killing of two soldiers in a sally made from the 
fort upon a party of Indians, who were strangers 
in the country. was “ a massacre contrived by 
the priests;’ but the Englishman of that day 
reached his conclusions on these subjects in a 
summary way. In the summer of the same year 
(1724), another party of Malecites captured, near 
Canso, an English schooner, on board of which 
Major Cosby, the English commandant, had 
placed two cannon and eight men, under com- 
mand of a sergeant, to cruise and capture the 
Acadian vessels in the strait: the trade in cattle 
and grain between Mines and Louisburg being 
forbidden by the government at Annapolis. The 
Indians killed the captain and five men, and took 
three prisoners. Father Felix, who was at Canso 
on his way to Cape Breton, hearing of the cap- 
ture of the English vessel, hastened to the place, 
and by his exhortations to the Indians succeeded 
in saving the lives of the three prisoners. He 
then ransomed the sergeant, and induced two 
Acadians, Pierre Le Blancand Paul Melangon, te 
ransom the two other English prisoners. He 
himself was at the time threatened with death by 
the English government if found within the pro- 
vince. His action isastriking commentary upon 
the relative positions of the missionaries and the 
English provincial governments of that day.— 
Vide Murd. i. 410. 
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and several of the people, to be per- 
petrated by the Indians ;” and they 
were told by Armstrong, “ There are 
none of you but know how barbar- 
ously some of his majesty’s subjects 
were murdered and wounded by these 
infatuated, unthinking people.” The 
council were of opinion that their 
church should not be removed, but 
that it should “ remain where it now 
is, as a lasting monument and memo- 
rial of their treacherous villany to his 
Brittanick majesty and his subjects.” 
The last entry of a baptism by Father 
Charlemagne in the church register 
of Port Royal is July 25, 1724; and 
we find Pére de Breslay officiating as 
curé October 7, 1724. Father Bres- 
lay came from Cape Breton at the re- 
quest 6f the inhabitants, and, on peti- 
tion to the governor in council, 
received permission to take up his 
residence and place of worship at the 
house called “ the Mohauck Fort.” 
In October of the same year, the 
lieutenant-governor informed the 
council that he hadreceived a letter 
from Father Felix, informing him of 
his (Felix’s) return to the province, 
and that he had taken up his resi- 
dence at Shickanecto (Chignecto) on 
the assurance of a letter from the 
governor of Cape Breton in his fa- 
vor. Father Felix was accompanied 
by two other Recollets, missionaries, 
who also addressed letters to the lieu- 
tenant-governor, asking permission 
to officiate. The council, however, 
was inexorable, and ordered: Father 
Felix and his companions not to re- 
main in the province at their peril; 
but as its authority did not extend 
practically beyond cannon-shot of 
the fort at Annapolis, there was no 
means of erforcing the order, and 
Father Felix continued to officiate 
for several years. In January, 1725, 
Father Ignace, a Flemish priest, who 
had been sent by Father Jocunde, 
the superior of the Recollets in Cape 
VOL, XII.—-53 
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Breton, with a recommendation to 
the people of Mines, arrived at An- 
napolis with the deputies from that 
settlement, and requested the per- 
misston of the government to offici- 
ate. ‘The governor and council hav- 
ing demanded and received from him 
assurances that he would confine him- 
self solely to his religious labors, and 
that he would take no part in the 
political affairs of the province, ap- 
pointed him Chignecto, “in the hope,” 
as they said, “ of rooting out Felix.” 
At a meeting of council on the 22d 
of January, Father Pierre, who had 
gone to Cobequid without leave, was 
ordered to be “banished the coun- 
try,” and the couneil threatened the 
people of that settlement with severe 
penalties for referring a question of 
building a church to the Bishop of 
Quebec. Father Charlemagne, who 
had been imprisoned since July pre- 
vious, was sent to Cape Breton in 
the spring of this year (1725).* 

In 1726, the venerable Indian mis- 
sionary, Father Gaulin, finding him- 
self greatly harassed by the hostility 
of the provincial government, surren- 
dered himself prisoner at Annapolis, 
and petitioned the governor and 
council for leave to remain as a mis- 

* The English chaplain of the fort, Rev. Ro- 
bert Cuthbert, was dismissed about the same 
time for another cause. 

“In Counci, Sept. 22, 1724. 

‘“The board unanimously agreed that whereas 
it appears that the Rev. Mr. Robert Cuthbert 
hath obstinately persisted in keeping company 
with Margaret Douglass, contrary to all reproofs 
and admonitions from Alexander Douglass, her 
husband, and contrary to his own promises and 
the good advice of his honour the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor ; that he, the said Rev. Mr. Robert Cuth- 
bert, should be keept in the garrison without port 
liberty ; and that his scandalous affair, and the 
satisfaction demanded by the injured husband, 
be transmitted, in order to be determined at 
home; and that the honorable lieutenant-govern- 
or may write for another minister in his room. 

* Then the Revd. Mr. Robert Cuthbert being 
sent for to give his reasons for stopping off Alex- 
ander Douglass’ goods, etc., as is represented in 
said Douglass’ petition, wbo, having come, and 
being asked, made answer, No! that he did not; 
he might have them when he pleased, and that 


he did not insist upon anything either for him, 
his wife, or child.’—Mard. App. 7, c. x!vi. 
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sionary in the province. He was 
treated with great harshness and in- 
solence by the governor and councii; 
but, as it was deemed prudent at the 
time to conciliate the French inhabi- 
tants and the Indians, the decision 
of the council was that, “ notwith- 
standing he was such a vile fellow, 
it would still be better at this junc- 
ture to continue him, than either to 
keep him in prison or banish him 
from the province.”"* Father Gau- 
lin was accordingly called before the 
council, and after being reprimanded 
for his “ intolerable insolence,” “that 
old fellow Gaulin ”—as the governor, 
Armstrong, calls the venerable priest 
who had been laboring for twenty 
years in the wilderness among the 
Indians without other recompense 
than the consciousness of duty faith- 
fully performed—was set at liberty 
and allowed to enter again upon his 
mission without further molestation. 
The governor, Armstrong, was a man 
of violent and suspicious temper t 
who was always embroiled in dis- 
putes with his subordinate officers, 
but the brunt of his displeasure in- 
invariably fell upon the missionaries. 
In 1729, Father Breslay, curé of An- 
napolis, was banished from the pro- 
vince,t and it was not until 1732 


* N.S. Doc., Aikens, 68-69 ; Murd: i. 438. 

+ He committed suicide at Annapolis on the 
6th of December, 1739.--Murd. i. 520. 

¢ The following extracts from a letter of Gov- 
ernor Armstrong to the Lords of Trade, 23d June, 
1729, Will serve to show the summary mode of 
administering justice, in the case of popish priests, 
in vogue at the time: in this letter he complains 
of a “series of insults committed against me, 
thro’ the malice of some people who are abetted 
and encouraged by the favor and countenance 
of Major Cosby, lieut. governor of this garri- 
son, who, forgetting his own character and dig- 
nity, has condescended to become a party in the 
malicious contrivances of my enemies, who, with- 
out any regard to truth or justice, or his majes- 
ty’s service, have obstructed, vilified, and misre- 
presented all my actions. 

**The first person I shall take notice of for his 
notorious insolence is Monsieur Breslay, the 
Popish priest of this river, who, having for some 
time past endeavored to withdraw the people 
from their dependence on H. M. govern- 
ment, by assuming to himself the authority of a 
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that Armstrong granted the petition 
of the inhabitants, and wrote to M. 
St. Ovide at Louisburg to send him 
two priests, one for Annapolis and 
the other for Mines. He had previ- 
ously ordered Father Godalie, curé 
of Mines, and grand vicar, to leave 
the province. Father Godalie was 
accused of having “ basely contra- 
dicted himself”—*“ of presuming to 
build churches without the privity 
or authority of his majesty’s govern- 
ment ’—“ of perverting one of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects to the popish religion,’* 
“and for styling himself the Bishop: 
of Quebec’s vicar.” For these offen- 
ces the council ordered him to de- 
part out of the province, directed the 
inhabitants not to pay him any more 
tithes. Father Moufils and Father 
de St. Poucy arrived from Louisburg 
in the fall of that year; Father St. 
Poucy was stationed at Annapolis, 
and Father Moufils appointed curé 
at Pigiquid. In 1736, Father St. 
Poucy and Father de Chevereaux, 
another of the m&sionaries from Lou- 
isburg, were ordered to be sent out 
of the province, for refusing to obey 
the governor’s order to go to Pou- 
bomcoup (Pubnico) to recover some 
property from the Indians—the mis- 
sionaries declaring that they had no 
business with things temporal, and 


Judge in Civil affairs, and Employing his Spiritual 
Censures to force them toa submission. His in- 
solence and tyranny growing at last insupporta- 
ble, I sent the adjutant to him to his house, which 
stands a little way from the fort, to desire to 
speak with him, but his intelligence proved so 
good, tho’ nobody was acquainted therewith but 
Major Cosby, that before the adjutant could 
reach his house he was gone oft, and has ever 
since absconded somewhere in the Woods about 
this River among the Indians; pursuing his form 
er practices of obstructing H. M. service, and 
exciting the savages to mischief. To prevent 
which, I thought proper, by an order published 
at the Mass-house, to command him to be gone 
out of the province in a month's time.” 

* Intermarriages took place not infrequently 
between the English officials and merchants 
Annapolis and the daughters of the Acadian 
The baptismal register of Annapolis shows that 
the children born of those mixed marriages were 
commonly baptized by the French curé, 
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refusing to have anything to do with 
the affair. Father de Chevereaux 
stopped at Cape Sable, where he 
commenced a mission among the In- 
dians; and Father St. Poucy, after 
having sent to Louisburg, returned 
again to Annapolis. The govern- 
ment immediately ordered him to 
depart on the first opportunity, but 
the inhabitants petitioning strongly 
in his favor, he was allowed to re- 
sume his functions as curé. Hecon- 
tinued to officiate until 1740, when 
he applied for a passport, signifying 
his intention to leave the province 
by way of Mines. - He returned to 
the province from Louisburg in the 
autumn of the same year, and wrote 
to Governor Mascarene, who had 
Armstrong, announcing 
iis intention of establishing himself 
1s missionary at Chignecto. The 
government refused, however, to 
sanction his return to the province, 
and Father Laboret was appointed 
curé of Chignecto. Father de St. Poucy 
was succeeded at Annapolis by Fa- 
ther Nicholas Vauxlin (Vauquelin), 
who continued to perform the func- 
tions of curé until June, 1742. ‘The 
first mention made of Father de Lou- 
tre, of the Society of Foreign Mis- 
sions, who afterwards played so con- 
spicuous a part in opposing the mea- 
sures taken by the English govern- 
ment to drive the Indians and Aca- 
dians out of the province, is found 
in a letter addressed to him from 
Governor Mascarene in January, 1741. 
Mascarene was a man of ability and 
moderation of temper, and there is 
every reason to believe that, if his 
successors in the. government of the 
province, Cornwallis and Lawrence, 
had followed the policy of concilia- 
tion which he initiated, the discon- 
tent and anxiety of the Acadians 
and the hostility of the Indians would 
have been soon replaced by a loyal 
and contented submission to the Eng- 
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lish government, and the disgraceful 
outrages upon justice and humanity 
involved in the expulsion of the Aca- 
Cians, which make one of the worst 
chapters in the harsh history of Eng- 
lish colonial government, would have 
been avoided. Lawrence especially 
was a man of essentially bad charac- 
ter; his disposition was incurably vi- 
cious and cruel; and he proved him- 
self a suitable instrument for carry- 
ing out such a scheme. 

In the summer of 1741, Father de 
Godalie, vicar-general of the pro- 
vince, returned from France, and took 
up his residence at Mines; the per- 
sonal relations existing between him 
and Governor Mascarene were of a 
very friendly nature, and a frequent 
correspondence was maintained be- 
tween them. 

In June, 1742, Father des En- 
claves, who had been stationed at 
Mines, replaced Father Vauxlin at 
Annapolis, and continued curé of the 
mission until the final expulsion oi 
the Acadians, in 1755, when he 
shared the fate of his people, and 
was carried off prisoner to Boston.* 
Governor Mascarene writes, in June, 
to Father de Godalie: 


“T Received your Letter by Grand Pier- 
rot (big Peter), and am Glad to hear that 
you got safe to Meins. Monsr. des En- 
claves is also arrived here & when Monsr. 
Laborett is got to Chiconecto and Mons. 
St. Poucy has, quitted ye Province, wch. I 
desire may be as soon as possible, the 
Missionarys will be settled according to 
the Regulation passed in Council.” 


* Father Jeag Baptiste des Enclaves came from 
France to Canada in 1728. M. Taschereau, in 
his ms. notes on Missions in Acadia, quoted by 
Dr. O'Callaghan in vol. x. of New York Docu- 
ments, says he returned to France soon after 
1753, Worn out by age and labor. He was, how- 
ever, officiating at Annapolis in 1754, as appears 
by his letter of that year to Mr. Cotterell, at 
Halifax, respecting the site ofa new chapel which 
he was then building. And Governor Pownall, 
of Boston, in a letter to Governor Lawrence, in 
1759, mentions his being then a prisoner, with 
other French Acadians, in Massachusetts.— 
Aikens’s NV. S. Archives, iii., note. 
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He goes on to point out that, on a 
vacancy taking place, the parishioners 
must first ask and obtain leave of the 
government to send for a priest to fill 
the cure. When the new priest arrives, 
he must repair to Annapolis, and be 
there approved by the governor and 
council before he officiates, and that 
similar permission must be had for the 
removal of a priest from one parish to 
another.* In the latter part of this 
year, two priests arrived in the pro- 
vince from Quebec—Fathers Miniac 
and Girard. The Bishop of Quebec, 
in a letter addressed to Governor 
Mascarene, registered September 16, 
1742, says that, as M. de la Goudalie 
informs him that he is unable alone to 
perform the duties of grand vicar, he 
sends Mascarene the Abbé Miniac, a 
man of birth, capacity, and experi- 
ence, who had been for a long time 
grand vicar and archdeacon, and soli- 
cits the governor’s favor for him./ 
The journey proved tedious and fa- 
tiguing. ‘The younger priest, Girard, 
was obliged to stop at Cobequid with 
Father de Loutre, and the Abbé 
Miniac at Grand Pré, Mines. From 
these settlements, they wrote No- 
vember 27th and December 2d, N. s., 
to the governor, announcing their 
arrival. Mascarene sent the Bishop 
of Quebec a copy of the regulations 
in force concerning missionaries, t 


* Governor Mascarene to Mons. de la Gouda- 
lie —Order Book, N. S. Doc., Aikens, 112. 

1 Vide Letter of Bishop of Quebec.—JN. S. 
Archives, 121. 

+ Order Book: Collection of Orders, Rules, 
ot Regulations in Relation to the Missionary 
Romish Priests in his Brittanick Majesty's Pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia, extracted from the Coun- 
cil Books, and Ordered to be here Recorded as 
by Minute of Council, on Tuesday, the first of 
March, 1742-3. 

IVhereas, the said Priests have, of their own 
accord, Resorted hither without acknowledging 
his Majesty's Sovereignty and Jurisdiction in and 
over this his said Province or paying the Least 
Respect or Obedience to this his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and have been Guilty of Sedition and 
Treachery, asin Particular Charlemaine, Ignace, 
&c., Preferring the authority by Which they pre- 
tend to be Sent to that of his Brittanick Majesty 
weh. they have so frequently dispised. 
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and wrote to Fathers Goudalie, Min- 
iac, and Girard. The council order- 
ed that the two priests coming into 
the province contrary to the regula- 
tions may remain till spring, but are 
not to exercise any functions. The 
Abbé Miniac arrived at Annapolis in 
the spring of 1745, and satisfied the 
governor and council as to the pure- 
ly spiritual objects he and Father 
Girard had in view in coming into 
the province. It was then resolved 
that Father Miniac should remain at 
Riviere des Canards, in Mines, and 
Father Girard at Cobequid; but a 
request for a second missionary at 
Pessaquid was refused, one being 
deemed sufficient. 

With the founding of Halifax, in 
1749, and the larger and more sys- 
tematic efforts at the English settle- 


Ordered, that no Priest shail be Permitted into 
This his Majesty's Province But by and with the 
advice consent and approbation first asked and 
obtained from his Majesty’s Government. 

That if at any time the Inhabitants Belonging 
to any of the Parishes shall went a Priest on ac- 
count of a vacancy, they shall be obliged first to 
Petition this his Majesty's Government tor Leave 
to have one, and Upon Such Leave obtained to 
apply where they Please for a Priest. 

‘rhat upon the Priests comeing into this Pro- 
vince By virtue of the leave obtain'd by the In- 
habitants, he shall before he shall exercise any 
part of his Priestly foaction present himself to 
the Govr. or Comm. in Chief and his Majesty’s 
Council for Admittance or Approbation. 

That in case any of them thus Admitted shall 
at any Time behave themselves Irregularly or 
with Contempt and disrespect to the rules and 
orders of this His Majesty's Province while they 
are in it, they may expect to be dismissed the 
same. 

That it is agreed upon and expected by the 
Government that the Missionary Priest thus Ad 
mitted shall possess himself of nor exercise any 
part of his Priestly function in any other parish 
than that for which he was petitioned without 
the Govr's permission first had and obtained, nor 
is any priest so admitted by the Government to 
remove himself from the parish allotted to him 
to another by any authority but by tnat of this 
Gov'mt. 

That no Romish Priest of any degree or Deno- 
mination shall Presume to Exercise any of their 
Ecclesiasticall Jurisdiction within this his Majes- 
ty’s said Province. 


P. MASCARENE. 


By Order of his Honour the 
President by and With 
the Advice of the Coun- 
cil Extracted. 
W. SHIRREFF, Secey. 
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ment of the territory, dating from 
that period, the history of the rela- 
tions between the colonial govern- 
ment and the Acadians underwent a 
sudden and radical change. Within 
six years, priests and people had dis- 
appeared from the province, and were 
dispersed in helpless and scattered 
groups over English colonies. ‘The 
larger military force at the disposal 
of the English governors at Halifax 
enabled them to carry out, without 
further delay, the long-contemplated 
plan for the forcible removal of the 
whole body of the Acadian popula- 
tion. ‘The history of their expulsion 
has been often written, and has been 
made familiar, by poets and essay- 
ists, to all readers. It is a chapter in 
the history of the English colonial 
government of the eighteenth cen- 
tury which will not easily lose its in- 
terest so long as the associations of 
country and the sacred intimacy of 
family ties find a place in men’s 
hearts. ‘The missions were broken. 
Fathers des Enclaves, Dandin, 
Chauvreaulx, and Miniac were put 
on board the English fleet, and car- 
ried off prisoners with the people 
among whom they had labored long 
and faithfully.* Father de Loutre 
sailed for France after the capture of 
Fort Beausejour, but was taken pri- 
soner on the voyage by an English 
cruiser, and sent to Elizabeth Castle, 
in Jersey, where he remained for 
eight years. + 


* Father Maillard, who, after the fall of Louis- 
burg, had established a mission in the eastern 
part of the province, was invited by the provin- 
cial government to take up his residence at Hali- 
fax in r7s9, in order to quiet the Indians. 

+ It is to be regretted that the oid calumny, 
charging Father de Loutre with having been an 
accessary to the shooting of Captain How, under 
a flag of truce, by the Indians, in 1750. should 
have found a place in the volume of NV. S. Docu- 
ments published by the Provincial Government. 
It is unpardonable that, ina work demanding the 
strictest impartiality, the commissioner appointed 
to superintend the edition—a man named Aikens 
—should haze been allowed to insert a note en- 
dorsing such a statement. In the same work, the 
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In 1759, an act was passed by the 
provincial assembly banishing “ pop- 
ish priests,” under penalty of impri- 
sonment, etc.; any person found har- 
boring and concealing one to pay a 
fine of £50 for the first offence; to 
be set in the pillory, and find securi- 
ties for good behavior. In this man- 
ner ended the French missions in 
Acadia; but a soil crowded with the 
associations of so many laborers in 
the Lord’s vineyard was not long 
destined to remain barren. An Irish 
Catholic Church, full of vigorous life, 
strong in that vitality of the faith in- 
herent in the race, has sprung up on 
the ruins of the French missions. * 
The age has grown more tolerant, 
the old barriers against the liberty of 
conscience have been broken down, 
and the Catholic Church in the Brit- 
ish provinces has no longer to con- 
tend against the difficulties and perils 
that beset the early missionaries. 
Looking back now at their shadowy 
figures, standing in the background 
of American colonization in the seven- 
teenth and early part of the eighteenth 
century, and unclouded by the dark 
prejudices of race and religion which 
then enveloped them, we are able, in 
this age, to pay a more just and grate- 
ful tribute of admiration to the brave 
and faithful services they rendered to 
the Acadians. 

Nore.—In the previous article on the Early 
Acadian Missions, which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary number, the conclusion, beginning with 
the words, “In the autumn of 1610” (read instead 
1710), and ending with ‘‘scenes consecrated by 
the sufferings ot Biard and Masse, of Sebastian 


and Fontinier,”” was by mistake printed on pp. 
634, 635 instead of at the close of the article. 


impudent forgery of the French spy, Pichon 
purporting to be a letter from the Bishop of Que- 
bec to Father de Loutre, is givea as a genuine 
document, 

* A large number of the Acadians expelled in 
1755 found their way back to the country afte: 


many efforts and sufferings. Their descendants 
now form a considerable section of the popula- 
tion in the western part of the province of Nova 
Scotia and Island of Cape Breton. They still re- 
tain their language and religion, and their man. 
ners and customs remain almost unchanged. 
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THE GHOST OF 
WE were sitting in our cosy little 
parlor, in the twilight of a pleasant 
summer evening, when the conversa- 
tion turned—as it does so very easily 
and imperceptibly at that mystic pe- 
riod of the day, when the spirit is 
hushed and awed by the silent and 
holy influences of the hour—upon the 
marvellous, the mysterious, and the 
supernatural, and, in the course of it, 
we were led to the question whether 
disembodied spirits did ever really 
become visible to mortal eyes. 
“There can be no doubt,” said my 
mother, “ that the great and good God 
can accomplish his purposes by any 
means or instruments which his infi- 
nite wisdom sees are best fitted for 
them; and I should not hesitate to 
believe, upon sufficient evidence, in 
an apparition from the spirit-world, 
the reason for which was attested, as 
were those of Holy Writ, by the at- 
‘ainment of some great benefit that 
could not have been gained, humanly 
speaking, by ordinary means.” 
“Well,” said my aunt, “I am no 
philosopher, and perhaps, were I in- 
clined to search for the reason of all 
that passes my limited comprehen- 
sion, I should fail to satisfy myself. 
But I am a firm believer in appari- 
tions, for I have seen one myself, and 
‘seeing is believing,’ you know.” 
“Oh! tell us all about it, aunty,” 
I earnestly exclaimed, though shrink- 
ing, at the same time, from the 
thought of hearing about a ghost 
from one who had seen it. 


I was a young girl, passing a year 
with your mothér—she said, address- 
ing herself to me—when your father 
removed his family to a home in the 
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wilderness. You were then but a 
mere child, and I doubt whether you 
noticed the contrast—so striking to 
your elders—between those wild soli 
tudes and our former pleasant home, 
or, if you noticed, could now retain 
any distinct remembrance of the sin- 
gularly weird features they presented 
to our unaccustomed eyes. Yet there 
were many pleasures connected with 
that new mode of life which recon 
ciled us to the change, and imparted 
a relish even to its unwonted priva- 
tions and inconveniences. 

We removed in the early spring, 
before the ice broke up in the river, 
which furnished us with a route for 
the journey, and the transportation of 
the household no roads 
were even surveyed for a great part 
of the way. The place was, in fact, 
an unbroken forest. The trees had 
been cut away on the knoll where 
the house was erected, for a space 
just sufficient for its location, and | 
remember well that, when the tall 
pines were felled in the grounds 
where the yards and‘ gardens were 
afterward laid out, strong props were 
placed against them to prevent their 
falling upon the house. No less vivid 
is my remembrance of the trepidation 
with which I watched the perform- 
ance from a safe distance outside the 
building. 

The cabin of our nearest neighbor 
was three miles distant from us, 
through a tangled forest, in which 
even the Indian hunter often lost his 
way. So, whatever else we lacked, 
we had solitude enough, you may be 
sure. 

During the fall after our removal, 
it became necessary to burn a quan- 


goods, as 
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tity of lime for future building opera- 
tions. A lime-kiln was constructed 
at some distance from the house, in 
the deep woods at the foot of a ledge 
of rocks, down which a mad brook 
came brawling in numberless little 
waterfalls, which we named “ The Cas- 
cades.” ‘The foot-path from the house 
led through the woods to a tempo- 
rary bridge which had been thrown 
across the stream considerably below 
the lime-kiln, and had to be traversed 
at that season—after the fall rains— 
to reach the spot, though during the 
summer the brook could be crossed 
anywhere on stepping-stones. 


The man who built the kiln was. 


one of our nearest neighbors, by the 
name of Birch, a Yankee of that irre- 
pressible class who are described, in 
the common expression, as_ being 
“able to turn their hand to any- 
thing ;” and we found him an in- 
valuable adjunct in more emergen- 
cies than one. He was assisted by 
his son, Horace—an overgrown, un- 
kempt, and uncouth specimen of a 
backwoods Yankee stripling as one 
could chance to meet in many a 
summer day’s ramble. It is impos- 
describe this remarkable 
human anomaly in words that would 
convey any idea of the original— 
such a compound of ignorance, 
shrewdness, effrontery, and self-com- 
placency. It was impossible to tell 
him anything in the whole range of 
human science and knowledge but 
what he had “hearn that afore!” or 
to give him any information, for he 
already knew all that was “worth 
knowing,” and, if he did not, “ Dad 
did,” which was “just as well, seein’ 
"twas all in the family.” 

A great bravado, withal, was our 
blustering Horace. His stories of 
what he had seen and encountered 
in the woods were marvellous, espe- 
cially the “lots of bars he had fought 
with; but he never yet seed the bar 


sible to 
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he was afear’d gn.” If you would 
take his word for it, there was nothing 
“in sky, or air, or caverns deep” 
that could by any possibility frighten 
him. 

When the lime-kiln—the construc- 
tion of which was an event in those 
solitudes, you must know—was com- 
pleted, and in “ full blast,” as Horace 
said, on a fine autumnal evening it 
was proposed that we should all go 
up to see the gorgeous effect of the 
light from the fire in the kiln as it 
was thrown upon the surrounding 
forest. You were such a _ sleepy- 
head that we said nothing to you 
of the projected excursion, knowing 
you would want to go back before 
the evening was half-spent, and would 
be more comfortable if left at home 
with your father and mother. 

After the tea-things were cleared 
away, we settled ourselves around the 
work-table as usual, your father read- 
ing aloud from a pleasant book. Soon 
his two wards, Sam S—— and George 
H ; your two brothers; Abby, 
your adopted sister, and myself, slip- 
ped quietly out, one by one, and, ac- 
companied by Baptiste, the French 
boy, and two Scotch girls from the 
kitchen, took our course for the lime- 
kiln, Arriving there, we found Horace 
—who had been left by his father in 
charge of the fires—in a full blaze of 
glory, and, if possible, more boastful 
and heroic than ever. 

Nothing could exceed the brilliancy 
of the spectacle before us, and we were 
lost in admiration of its flickering and 
fairy-like splendors. The illumination 
of the adjacent wilderness, and the 
wild beauty of its dim recesses faintly 
revealed by flashes of the magic-work- 
ing fire—places which the slightest 
stretch of fancy might people with 
every imaginable form of loveliness 
—-and, above all, the dancing, laugh- 
ing waters of the brook, whence we 
should scarcely have been surprised 
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te see some radiant naiad emerge, as 
they sparkled in the fitful gleam, all 
combined to hold us bound in silence, 
as by a spell, for some time. 

“What an awsome place for bogles 
and kelpies, Gude safe us!” murmured 
the Scotch girl, Betty, in a half-whis- 
per. 

“What do you mean by your bogles 
and skelpies?” asked Horace, with a 
startled air. “I do wish to gracious 
you'd talk English, or some kind 0’ 
talk a body could uaderstand! Scotch 
is tarnal nonsense, any way! But if 
it’s any kind of a bar, here’s at him, I 
say.” 

“She means wood and 
spirits,” Abby explained. 

“Oh! some kind o’ spooks, I 
s’pose. A feller must be a con- 
sarned fool that’s afraid of spooks. 
I shouldn’t care if there was a dozen 
on ’em to come right out o’ the 
woods and water now!” 

“ Whist!” cried Betty vehemently, 
“ye daft, gawky haverel! How daur 
ye be speakin’ that way i’ this eerie 
place, and Halloween near han’ wi’ a’ 
the cantrips o’ the time! How daur 
ye do’t ?” 

“What do I care for your Hallow- 
een or your cantrips ? Who's afeer’d ? 
If the spooks want to come on, let 
’em, I say!” 

At that moment, a long, low sepul- 
‘chral moan, that sent a thrill through 
our hearts, was heard distinctly to 
issue from a thicket of bushes near a 
tall pine-tree on the opposite bank 
of the brook. Up the brook, some 
fifteen or twenty paces, was a corre- 
sponding tree and thicket, and about 
midway between them, but further 
back—forming a triangle open toward 
us—was a third one, witha clear 
space in front of it, upon which the 
full glare of light from the mouth of 
the kiln was thrown so strongly as 
to bring all its slightest outlines into 
full relief. 


water 
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At the instant our attention was 
arrested by the moan and our eyes 
attracted in that direction, a very tall 
figure, arrayed in garments of daz- 
zling whiteness, emerged from behind 
the lower thicket, stalked slowly up 
the brook in front of the middle tree 
—which formed a background that 
set it forth with vivid distinctness— 
and passed behind the ‘one further 
up the brook! 

We were all electrified! I do not 
think my first impression was that 
the form was that of a disembodied 
spirit; but, when I reflected for a 
moment, the fact that there were no 
young people within many miles of us 
to play any trick of the kind upset my 
philosophy. The French boy fell on 
his knees, and blessed himself de- 
voutly. The Scotch girls shrieked 
“Gude safe us and help us!” and 
fell on their faces, “ distilled almost 
to jelly with the act of fear,” to use 
Shakespeare’s expression on a like 
occasion. 

And Horace! Frightened as the 
American portion of the party were, 
and fully persuaded that we had seen 
a visitor from another world, we 
could not subdue within ourselves 
the ludicrous effect of his overwhelm- 
ing and pusillanimous terror. 

“QO Lordie!” he shrieked, “ P’m 
an awful sinner, and no mistake! I 
own up, I do! I didn’t believe in 
spooks, but I give it up now—that’s 
so! O Lordie! don’t let it come 
again, I will be good, and you bet- 
ter believe I'll never say another mis- 
behavin’ word ’bout spooks s’long’s 
I live, I won’t !” 

Again that hollow, sepulchral moan 
rent the air, and again that spectral 
form stalked slowly back to the place 
whence it first emerged. It seemed 
to our fascinated gaze that we could 
look through the shadowy vision and 
see every object beyond. 

This time poor Horace fell flatly 
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and heavily to the ground, crying 
faintly : “O Lordie! there ’tis again. 
It is a spook, there’s no misdoutin’ 
it. Oh! what have I done ?—what 
shall I do? £ Now I lay me down 
to sleep ’—O Loddy massy! I can’t 
pray, and I sha’n’t never dare to go 
to sleep again, I sha’n’t !” 

After this outbreak, all was silent 
for some time, when Betty ventured 
to raise her head, and shaking her 
fist at the thoroughly discomforted 
hero— 

“There, ye skelpin’ blatherskite ! 
didn’t I warn ye to stop your silly 
clavers? Now your een have had 
the sight, and your ears the croon, 
o’ the bogle, to pay your ill-faute 
tongue for its clatter. Ye may weel 
gang chitterin’ a’ the rest of your life, 
ye ill-faired feckless loon !” 

As soon as we could arouse our- 
selves from our dismay, those of the 
party who dared to cross the brook 
set out on an exploring expedition, 
despite the frantic entreaties of Ho- 
race that they would desist, lest they 
should tempt “the spook” to come 
back. 

After the most diligent search in 
every nook and thicket along the 
brook and the foot-path, we failed 
to discover the slightest trace of our 
mysterious visitor, and were compel- 
led to yield slowly and reluctantly to 
the conviction that it was not a crea- 
ture of flesh and blood. But why 
should it appear to us at this time ? 
The boys thought it was, perhaps, 
tue spirit of some one who had 
been murdered near that spot; but 
Betty insisted that it was sent to 
rebuke the unbelief of that “ fashious 
fule.” 

As for Horace, he was completely 
subdued. No more marvellous tales 
of his exploits or boasts of his su- 
perior prowess. He dared not even 
mention a “ bar,” lest it should make 
its appearance, and nothing earthly 
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could induce him to approach the 
lime-kiln, by night or day, from 
that time, even if your brothers and 
the other boys were with him. You 
smile incredulously, but I assure you 
I have given you a true and un- 
varnished narrative of our adventure 
with the Ghost of the Lime-Kiln. 


“T do not doubt it,” I replied. 
“ And now I will proceed to give you 
an equally true and simple picture of 
the other side.” 


When you were all whispering so 
slyly the day before the adventure, 
and laying your plans for the evening, 
you forgot the saying that “little 
pitchers have long ears.” ‘The little 
girl whom you so slighted was aware 
that something unusual was in pro- 
gress, and by dint of close watching 
and listening possessed herself of a full 
knowledge of your scheme; upon 
which she proceeded to lay out her 
own programme for the evening. 
Though the most arrant coward that 
ever walked on two feet, and afraid, 
as you all know, to pass from one 
room to another alone in the dark, 
she was so thoroughly piqued at your 
neglect that she determined to bury 
her fears for the nonce, and, cost 
what it might, to pay the debt te 
the best of her ability. 

You had hardly disappeared when 
I asked permission of iny mother, 
who was quite absorbed in the book 
my father was reading to her, to pop 
corn in the kitchen, which was grant- 
ed. I madea blazing fire in the great 
fireplace, shelled the corn, and then 
proceeded with my other prepara- 
tions. The clothes from the ironing 
were airing upon the frames, quite 
convenient for my purpose. I drew 
on a long white night-dress, and 
fashioned a figure on the broom, 
which I arrayed in white robes, mak- 
ing it appear so real that I trembled 
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to think of what I had done—* look 
on’t again I dared not!” All this I 
accomplished in less time than is con- 
sumed in the telling, and, when fully 
ready, I put the figure under my arm, 
and darted along the foot-path and 
through the woods with the swiftness 
of a young fawn, until I nearly over- 
took your advancing party. I re- 
mained just far enough behind to 
avoid being seen, and when you 
crossed the brook—wishing to keep 
that between your party and my di- 
minutive self—I passed on to the 
thicket by the first pine-tree. Art 
could not have arranged a place 
more perfectly fitted for my purpose. 
After waiting for a sufficient interval, 
] raised the broom as high as I could 
hold it, letting the long drapery fall 
around and conceal my head and 
face, except a little opening, which I 
prepared by pinning it aside, to see 
through. With the aid of a large 
sea-shell which I had brought from 
the cabinet of shells in the parlor, 
I succeeded in making the hollow, 
searching moan that could not fail 
to be heard above the babbling of 
“the noisy brook, and the echo of 
which, as it came back through the 
resounding forest, almost frightened 
me from the fulfilment of my purpose, 
and prompted me to rush through 
the brook and the intervening space 
at any risk to seek your protection. 
But I stifled my fears, and walked 
forth—slowly of necessity, for I 
trembled so that I could scarcely set 
one foot before the other, until I 
passed the middle pine and reach- 
ed the one further on, behind which 
J glided. After a short pause, I re- 
peated the moan, and returned to 
the place from which [I started. 
The moment I reached it, I snatched 
down the figure, and dashed through 
the woods for home with the speed 
of the wind, imagining there were a 


thousand goblins in close pursuit of 
me in my wild scamper. When | 
reached home, I was surprised to see 
by the old kitchen clock how brief 
had been my absence. 

After carefully putting away my cos- 
tume, I proceeded to pop the corn, 
and was thus demurely occupied 
when you all came home. You were 
surprised to find the “sleepy-head ” 
still up and awake, and I triumphant- 
ly exhibited a pan of nice popped 
corn for your refreshment, marking, 
to my own private satisfaction, the 
evident trepidation of your whole 
party. How did I chuckle, all to my- 
self, the next day, when I observed 
the mysterious hints and whispers of 
one and another, and overheard the 
remark, “How fortunate that she 
was not there! She would have been 
frightened into fits, and we should 
be pestered worse than ever with her 
fears of the dark.” 

I should have felt myself bound 
in honor to reveal the facts to you 
after enjoying sufficiently the success 
of my plot; but when my brothers, 
no longer able to keep the matter to 
themselves, told the whole story at 
the tea-table the next evening, there 
was a token in the keenness of my 
father’s lawyer-like glance at me, as 
our eyes met, which convinced me 
he comprehended the true state of 
the case, and I thought he would 
make all necessary explanations, with- 
out my giving myself the trouble. 


“ Well,” said my aunt, “ in our cog- 
itations and questions, we debated 
whether it might not be a trick of 
yours; but your well-known timidity 
and your diminutive size settled the 


question conclusively. Then,” she 
added, as if musing, and with a dis- 
appointed expression on her counte- 
nance—“then my ghost was not a 
ghost after all !” 
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OUR SAINT OF TO-DAY. 


On our Bessie’s little altar, 
With his grave and modest air, 
Stood Saint Joseph with his lilies 
And his joiner’s plane and square. 


It was such a tiny statue 
That, at first, I.could not say 
Why I gazed upon that figure 
Closer, closer, every day !— 


Why I felt my heart draw nearer 
To that meek, retiring saint, 
Whom the lowly called their brother, 
Whom the artists love to paint. 


Years had passed before the secret 
Of that statue’s wondrous charm 

Stood revealed in all its beauty— 
Could my worldly sense disarm ; 


Ere the artisan, Saint Joseph, 
Like a mountain-peak serene, 

Dimly through the hazy distance 
Of my daily life was seen. 


Honest labor had been lauded 

Oft by pagan bards, I found: 
Something more than rustic virtue 

Must Saint Joseph’s toil have crowned. 


And, at last, I caught the sunbeam ; 
Clouds rolled back from headland stern, 
And I stood before Saint Joseph 
Labor’s sacred worth to learn. 


Thoughtful reverence, adoration 
Of the Word Incarnate, filled 
Joseph’s soul with peaceful grandeur, 
All his mortal pulses stilled. 


Nazareth’s workshop, Bethlehem’s stabie, 
Sandy waste, the palm-tree’s shade, 

All were chapels where Saint Joseph 
Acts of lowliest worship paid 
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To that Child whose infant weakness 
Could such boundless service claim ; 
All the drudgery of labor 
Lost in love’s consuming flame. 


Jesus at his side was sleeping ; 
Jesus, from his humble dish, 
After daily work dividing, 
Shared his milk, his bread, his fish. 


Toil and worship—not succeeding 
Each to each, but both as one 

Held his soul in gentle bondage, 
Made the lagging moments run. 
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Bethlehem’s saint! dear spouse of Mary! 
Yet our hope we meekly stay 

On Saint Joseph’s mild protection 
"Mid the dangers of to-day ! 


Now the universal patron 
Of the church declared to be, 
Still he keeps the tender perfume 
Of his first humility. 


Still he bears the mystic lilies, 
Still the joiner’s plane and square 
Labor with thee, for thee, Jesus, 
Still the just man’s life of prayer! 
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THE protest of American Catholics 
against the spoliation of the Pope’s 
temporalities is one of the most striking 
events of the day. If our European 
brethren have been imagining so far 
that the influence of the latitudinarian 
system of politics, creeds, and morals 
prevalent in the country would have 
a tendency to weaken the faith, ener- 
vate the mental convictions, or corrupt 
the public and private conscience of 
the faithful, how consolingly they must 
have been disappointed! For where 


UNITY. 


in Europe has there been a more ge- 
neral, enthusiastic, independent, and 
energetic protestation of loyalty to the 
papacy than has been witnessed in 
every portion of the United States ? 


The moment Victor Emmanuel’s 
troops forced an entrance into the 
Eternal City and the telegraph flashed 
across the water the news that the Vi- 
car of Christ was a captive, the whole 
Catholic community, from Maine 
to Texas, was roused to action. 
Meetings were held all over the coun- 
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try to denounce the wrong which the 
Lombard king had _ perpetrated. 
Archbishops, bishops, priests, and the 
laity of every condition, in the great 
cities, in the small towns, even in the 
poorest rural districts, met together, 
and unanimously gave evidence of the 
intense Catholic faith which pervades 
the whole American Church. The 
monster meetings held in the large 
cities were such as had never been 
assembled before for any such pur- 
The tone of the addresses 
to the Holy Father and of the reso- 
lutions passed has the ring of the 
times of the crusades. Witness the 
following resolutions, from the meet- 
ing held in Baltimore: 


pose. 


“We, the Catholics of the Archdiocese 
of Baltimore, in general meeting assem- 
bled, to the number of more than fifty 
thousand, in order to welcome the re- 
turn from Rome of our beloved archbi- 
shop, wish to avail ourselves of this im- 
pressive occasion to give expression, in 
the face of all Christendom, to our ear- 
solemn, and unanimous protest 
against the late invasion of the Roman 
States by the Florentine government, and 
this, our indignant protest, is grounded 
upon the following among other weighty 
reasons : 

“1. This forcible invasion was made 
in open violation of solemn treaties; guar- 
anteeing the independence of the Sover- 
eign Pontiff in the government of the 
small remnant of territory which had been 
left to him ; and what increases its atro- 
cious injustice is the additional circum- 
stance, that the pusillanimous invaders un- 
generously availed themselves of the mis- 
ortunes of France, their former best friend 
and ally, to carry out their wicked pur- 
pose of spoliation. Without any previ- 
ous declaration of war; without assign- 
ing any reason for their high-handed act 
other than the pretended political exigen- 
cies of their position, which really meant 
nothing else but that of their own inte- 
rests and self-aggrandizement ; without 
any complaints against the Pontifical 
government, the paternal mildness of 
which is known over the whole world, 
and which was acceptable to the great 
body of the people who lived under its 
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gentle sway ; without cause, and against 
all right, these bold and unscrupulous 
raen struck down by violence a small and 
helpless neighboring state—the oldest 
and the most legitimate in its rights of 
all European governments. It was a 
triumph of might against right, of brute 
force against justice. 

“2. The guilt of sacrilege was super- 
added to that of injustice. The Papal ter- 
ritory has been regarded by all Christen- 
dom, for more than a thousand years, not 
only as neutral, but even as sacred soil, 
belonging to two hundred millions of 
Christians scattered over the whole world, 
and administered for their benefit by the 
visible head of the church and the com- 
mon father of all. It was held as a pat- 
rimonial estate, belonging to the whole 
family, which had come down in unbrok- 
en descent, and as an unquestioned in- 
heritance, through more than thirty gene 
rations ; and which was regarded by the 
general consent of nations and the set- 
tled jurisprudence of long centuries as 
necessary for the free and independent 
exercise of the primacy by the successive 
incumbents of the Pontifical office, which 
necessarily involved free intercourse with 
all Christendom, without the pressure of 
any preponderating political influence, or 
the possibility of any hostile political hin- 
drance. To secure this necessary freedom 
of action, a small independent territory 
was sufficient, and, accordingly, that as- 
signed to the Pontiffs by the wisdom and 
piety of past ages and the disposition of 
Providence, was large enough to ensure 
their liberty, but not so large as to exer- 
cise any great, much less preponderating, 
political influence over other nations. 

“3. The principle which lies at the ba- 
sis of this time-honored, world-wide ju- 
risprudence is precisely that which was 
subsequently adopted by the founders of 
our own great republic, who wisely or- 
dained that a small independent district 
should be marked out and set apart from 
the territory of the states, exempt from 
all state influence and control, as the seat 
of the general government, to be admin- 
istered for the benefit of all. 

“The District of Columbia is neutral 
and, in some sense, sacred soil, belong- 
ing to no particular state, but the com- 
mon property of all the states. This pro- 
vision was wisely made, in order to ren- 
der the action of the general government 
free and untrammelled by particular state 
influence, which would necessarily have 
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the tendency to hamper its action and to 
beget mistrust as to its freedom. 

** As between the District of Columbia 
in its relation to the United States, and 
the Papal territory in its relation to the 
united states of Christendom, the prin- 
ciple is the same, and the parallelism is 
complete ; and if the states of Maryland 
and Virginia, or any other state or states, 
availing themselves of a crisis favorable 
to their purpose, should invade and hold 
forcible possession of the District of Co- 
lumbia, in violation of our settled juris- 
prudence, and for their own selfish pur- 
poses, the indignation which would burst 
forth throughout the land would be but 
an echo of that which now breaks forth 
throughout all Christendom on account 
of the sacrilegious invasion of the Papal 
States. 

“And our confidence in the sound 
good sense and even-handed justice of 
our fellow-citizens of all classes and de- 
nominations is such as to inspire us 
with the fullest certainty that all fair and 
impartial men will be drawn to sympa- 
thize with us in the calamity which has 
temporarily befallen our church in its 
visible head. In the nature of things, 
the calamity can be but transitory, just 
as in the hypothetical invasion of the 
District of Columbia. The united states 
of Christendom will redress this grievance 
as promptly and as indignantly as would 
the United States of America redress the 
other in the parallel case. 

“4. Notwithstanding the specious and 
hypocritical professions of the Florentine 
government, and the sham of a Aldbiscite 
managed under the influence of the bayo- 
net, we have the very best reasons for be- 
lieving and knowing that the invasion 
was not invited or approved of by the 
larger and sounder portion of the Roman 
people, and that the Pontiff, far from be- 
ing free, is virtually and even really a 
prisoner in the hands of his enemies— 
the leaders of whom are, at the same time, 
the enemies of all truth, of all justice, and 
of ll religion: and that, finally, under the 
sad circumstances of durance in which he 
is held, guarded at his very palace gates 
by a hostile soldiery, he cannot have that 
free intercourse with Christendom which 
his high and responsible office of visible 
head of the church, for feeding the sheep 
and lambs of the whole flock committed to 
him in the person of the blessed Peter, 
and for confirming his brethren, necessa- 
rily requires ; and that the faithful through- 
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out the world can feel no confidence 
whatever that their communications to 
him and his answers to them will pass 
free and unmolested. Men who hav 
violated all treaties and forsworn all 
faith are manifestly not to be trusted, at 
least whenever their selfish interests are 
involved. 

“5. Rome is not only the centre of r< 
ligion, but it is the sanctuary of ancient 
and modera literature and art; and well- 
grounded fears are entertained lest this 
sanctuary should be violated, and its 
precious treasures scattered or destroyed 
by the ruthless invader. The indications 
in this direction have been already unfa- 
vorable, in spite of the brief period of the 
occupation, and the future is lowerin; 
and gloomy. 

“6. But what we protest against, with 
still more energetic indignation, is the 
open insult to all Christendom implied 
in the breaking up of the great Vatican 
Council, and the virtual expulsion trom 
the capital of Christendom of bishops 
who had, at great expense and peril, con- 
vened from all parts of the world to as- 
sist at the solemn assizes of the clrarch 
They could no longer hope to be abl 
to assemble in peace and liberty around 
their chief, to deliberate with him on the 
great interests of the Catholic Church: 
and hence no alternative was left them 
but to return suddenly to their distant 
sees, and none to the venerable Pontiff 
but to suspend, with a sorrowing heart 
the Vatican Council. 

“For this outrage the Florentine gov- 
ernment will have to account with a world 
wide and indignant Christendom. For 
these and other reasons, we solemnly and 
indignantly unite, with two hundred mil 
lions of Christians, in protesting against 
the sacrilegious invasion of the Papal 
States by the Florentine 
And, 

“Whereas our Holy Father, Pius IX., 
on the 29th of June, 1868, the Feast of 
the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, did 
issue his Bull of Convocation for th 
meeting of the GEcumenical Council of 
the Vatican, to be opened on the &th 
day of December, 1869, in the city of 
Rome ; and, : 

““ Whereas the said council did assem 
ble accordingly, and, under the guidance 
of the Holy Ghost, proceeded quietly with 
the work appointed to be done until on or 
about the 20th day of September, in the yeai 
1870, when the States of the Church were, 
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without cause and without any previous 
declaration of war, invaded by the troops 
of a neighboring monarch, King Victor 
Emmanuel, and the Holy Father was 
made prisoner and his government over- 
thrown by violence, and the authority of 
his holiness usurped by the creatures of 
the invader : 

“ Now, we, the Catholics of the Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore, having been called 
together to meet our dear Father in God, 
the Most Reverend Martin John Spald- 
ing, archbishop of this diocese, on his 
return to his flock after participating in 
the proceedings of said council, deem 
the present a proper occasion to express 
our firm convictions in relation to the 
outrage perpetrated by King Victor Em- 
inanuel, 2s above stated. 

* Therefore resolved, That the said inva- 
sion of the Papal territories and the 
overthrow of the government of his holi- 
ness and usurpation of his sovereignty 
were and are against right and justice, 
in violation of the terms of the convention 
of the 1sth of September, 1864, between 
the Emperor of France and the said King 
Victor Emmanuel, and of good faith, and 
an outrage against the civilized world. 

“ Resolved, The circumstances of the 
case would justify the intervention of all 
Christian governments in the 
restoration of to his sover- 
eign rights. 

“ At the conclusion of the reading, the 
resolutions were unanimously adopted by 
all present in the cathedral rising in their 
seats, and raising up their right hands. 
At the same time, the protest and resolu- 


favor of 
his holiness 


tions were read from the steps of the ca- 
thedral to the vast multitude 
who likewise enthusiastically 
them by raising their hands.” 


outside, 
adopted 


Similar resolutions were passed in 
the other dioceses. Who has not read 
of the immense parochial mass-meet- 
ings assembled in the New York 
churches at the call of our most re- 
verend archbishop? Boston, Alba- 
ny, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Charleston, 
New Orleans, Detroit—the Catholics 
of the Western as well as of the East- 
ern States made their voices to be 
heard in this protest, without distinc- 
tion of race or nationality. Ameri- 
cans, Irish, Germans, and French, 
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gray-headed patriarchs and the ge- 
nerous youth of our colleges, vied 
with each other in expressing their 
abhorrence of the injury and injus- 
tice to the church which the modern 
successors of the Lombards had per- 
petrated in robbing the Pope. 

We can say, without any exaggera- 
tion, that as among the laymen who 
signed the Catholic resolutions were 
men of great influence and wealth, of 
high honor and unimpeachable hon- 
esty, of eminent science, some of 
them the ablest Jawyers in the land; 
and as our clergy and the masses of 
our people hail from every country 
in Europe, the American protest, 
though actually representing only 
seven millions of the faithful, may 
virtually stand for all the Catholics 
in the world. Let our brethren in 
Europe take courage, then. Our ex- 
ample will put new energy into them, 
give them new confidence in the 
power of the mass of the Catholic 
people to assert their religious rights 
by means which are peaceable and 
constitutional, but yet more irresisti- 
ble than armed force. 

The protest of the American Ca- 
tholics against the unlawful taking of 
Rome shows principally their Catho- 
lic loyalty, and testifies to their strong 
faith in their religion, their abhor- 
rence of a sacrilege, and their un- 
shaken devotion to the Holy See. In 
this regard, we had no right to expect 
the sympathy of our Protestant fel- 
low-citizens. But, as the protest is 
also one against injustice, illegal vot- 
ing, and robbery, we hoped that all 
honest men, irrespective of religious 
prejudice, would give it the approval 
of silence at least. if their sympathy 
with the opposite Caus@gwould not 
allow them to give it open applause. 
The majority of Protestant Ameri- 
cans, especially of all those whose 
minds are not narrowed by sectariai 
education, or who do not make their 
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living by anti-popery preaching, have 
been true to the claims of honor, 
honesty, justice, and international 
law. But how sad it was to see the 
zealots who assisted and spoke at the 
“ Ttalian Unity ” meeting in the Aca- 
demy of Music disgrace our nation- 
al character, by endeavoring to re- 
present the people of the United 
States as favorable to the most out- 
rageous violation of common hones- 
ty which the nineteenth century has 
witnessed! General Dix, renowned 
for the classic beauty of his ora*‘ons; 
Horace Greeley, whose friends call 
him “ honest” and “ philanthropic,” 
and whose newspaper columns are 
continually filled, especially at elec- 
tion times, with attacks on “ ballot- 
stuffing,” “ring corruption,” “ illegal 
voting,” and “ dishonesty ;” William 
Cullen Bryant, his fidus Achates in 
the same cause, and his superior in 
poetry, if not in prose; Henry Ward 
Beecher, who pretends to have no 
prejudice, and no fixed creed, and 
whose eloquence is _ indisputable; 
Parke Godwin; and last, but not 
least, Drs. Bellows and Thompson, 
two of the most popular and profes- 
sedly enlightened Protestant minis- 
ters—these were some of the men 
who applauded the act of Victor 
Emmanuel in taking away by force 
Rome from the sway of the Pope. 
They called it a meeting in favor 
of. “Italian Unity”! But why call 
a meeting for “Italian Unity” in- 
stead of one for “ German Unity” ? 
Why are all these gentlemen so fond 
of “ /falian Unity”? Why did they 
not hold a similar meeting to sympa- 
thize with Germany when King Wil- 
liam became emperor of a “ united ” 
fatheriand@ Why did not these pre- 
tendea lovers of republican institu- 
tions call a mass-meeting to sympa- 
thize with Mexico when she became 
a “united” republic by the over- 
throw of Maximilian? Why not 
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call a meeting to sympathize with 
“Italian Unity” when ‘Tuscany and 
Naples were taken by the Piedmon- 
tese? Why run in such haste to 
an “Italian Unity” meeting before 
the “unity” was an accomplished 
fact, before the Italian parliament 
had made Rome the capital, and be 
fore the king had set foot in it? 
Why, the moment Rome is entered 
by force, before the blood of its he- 
roic defenders was dry in the streets, 
should General Dix, Horace Greeley, 
Beecher, Thompson, and the rest 
run to an “ Italian Unity ” meeting ? 
Was it for “ /falan Unity” they did 
all this? But the Romans are the 
only true Italians. The Sardinians 
are a foreign race of Lombard ori 
gin; the Neapolitans and Sicilians 
were originally Greek colonies, now 
mixed with Norman and Spanish 
blood. To have perfect “ Italian 
Unity,” the Pope, as King of Rome, 
who is not a foreigner but a true Ita- 
lian, should conquer and annex Sar- 
dinia and Naples. If the Pope were 
to undertake the task of unification, 
would these gentlemen hold a meet 
ing in favor of “Italian Unity”? 
He certainly would have as much 
right to annex Sardinia as Sardinia 
has to attempt the annexation of 
Rome. The principle of “ Italian 
Unity ” should come from the head 
of Italy, from Rome, and not from 
Sardinia, which is only a corner of the 
peninsula. 

The Popeis an elective monarch, and 
may be of plebeian origin; and in this 
regard his government approaches 
nearer the form of our republic than 
the Sardinian kingdom, which is an 
hereditary monarchy. Yet our pre- 
tended republicans openly declared 
their preference for an hereditary mo- 
narch notoriously without virtue, who 
rules an overburdened and discon- 
tented people by the force of the 
bayonet, instead of the most virtu- 
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ous, the most lement, and the most 
just of modern rulers, Pius 1X. But 
of course it was all done purely for 
the sake of “ Italian Unity.” 

These “ Italian Unity ” gentlemen 
knew that the King of Italy had 
no cause for war against the King 
of Rome; that, in fact, the tak- 
ing of Rome was directly opposed 
to the law of nations. Our great 
lawyer Kent* lays down the fol- 
lowing principles which apply to the 
case: “ Nations are equal in respect 
to each other, and entitled to claim 
equal consideration for their rights, 
whatever may be their relative d- 
mensions or strength, or however they 
may differ in government, religion, or 
manners. ‘This perfect equality and 
cntire independence of all distinct 
states is a fundamental principle of 
pubiic law. It is a necessary conse- 
quence of this equality that each na- 
tion has a right to govern itself as’ it 
may think proper, and wo nation is 
entitled to dictate a form of government, 
or religton, or a course of internal polt- 
cy, to another. No state is entitled to 
take cognizance or notice of the domestic 
administration of another state, or of 
what passes within it as between the 
government and its own subjects.” The 
so-called King of Italy has his title 
since only a few years; the King of 
Rome has his title over a thousand 
years. For whom, then, should ho- 
norable men feel sympathy? But no 
matter—violate the law of nations, pro- 
vided there be “ Italian Unity.” So 
think General Dix, Horace Greeley, 
Drs. Beecher, Thompson, and Bel- 
lows. 

There was a plébiscite which favor- 
ed “Italian Unity”! But was it 
the Pope who proposed the p/éi- 
scite? He alone had a right to do 
it. What right had the King of Italy 
to ask another king’s subjects to vote 


* Commentaries, vOl. i. pp. 21-23. 
VOL. XII.—54. 
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against their lawful sovereign? Has 
the Governor of New York a right 
to cross the Hudson, seize the capi- 
tal of New Jersey, imprison its gov- 
ernor, take over the roughs and row- 
dies of the Five Points to rob the 
state, and then ask the people of New 
Jersey to sanction the act—and, if the 
people of New Jersey attempt to vote 
against the illegal seizure of their capi- 
tal, expose them to the dagger of the 
bravo and the bludgeon of the plug- 
ugly? Has the President of the 
United States a right to make war 
without a declaration on Mexico or 
Canada, and use the scum of our 
cities, the jail-birds and escaped con- 
victs, to subject the Mexicans or Ca- 
nadians to mob-law, for the sake of 
“ American Unity”? Certainly Mr. 
Sumner pretends not to think so, since 
he is so anxious to prevent any coercion 
in the case of the proposed annexation 
of San Domingo; yet Mr. Sumner 
sympathized with the “ Italian Unity” 
meeting. How consistent ! 

There was a flébiscite in France 
just before Napoleon went to Saar- 
briick, and almost seven millions of 
a majority of Frenchmen expressed 
“the popular will” in his favor. In 
a few weeks he was dethroned by 
the same pretended “ popular will.” 
Of what value, then, is a plébiscite, es- 
pecially when the ballots are manag- 
ed by those who control the bullets ? 
Must not popular votes be limited 
by constitutional means? Nonation 
allows itself to be controlled by 
fickle popular whims. There is not 
universal suffrage in England. If 
there were in Ireland, English rule 
would cease ina day. We limit the 
right to vote daily. Suppose the 
next president should ‘be a democrat, 
or the next governor of New York a 
republican, will there not be a period 
before the election, and certainly be- 
fore the inauguration, when the man 
in office will not represent the “ po- 
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pular will”? May not the man in 
office hold his position for years and 
yet represent only a minority of the 
voters? Why? Because law and 
constitutional guarantees must limit 
the “popular will.” In fact, it is 
more limited here than in England. 
In this republic, the president can 
keep his cabinet officers in spite of 
the “ popular will ;” in England, the 
queen cannot do so. Now, princi- 
ples are the same in Rome as in 
America. The constitution of a 
state controls the will of the people. 
The people cannot at every whim or 
pretence vote out their rulers in the 
United States ; nor can they in Eu- 
rope. If they could, there never 
would be a stable government. The 
people of the United States have to 
wait four years for a new president ; 
the people of Rome have often not 
had to wait half so long for a new 
king. When they get their king, he 


is generally a learned, able, generous, 
pious, amiable, conscientious prince, 


like Pius IX. We Americans have 
not always the same good fortune in 
getting presidents or governors. When 
the so-called King of Italy dies, the 
poor Italians must take an hereditary 
ruler, who is heir to the vices as well 
as the throne of the present gallant 
-_gentleman who governs them! 
«The plébiscite/” It was a farce, 
ordered by one who had no right to 
order it. Besides, it is notorious 
that car-loads of criminals who had 
been exiled from Rome for years, 
came with the camp-followers of the 
Italian army and voted against the 
Pope. It is notorious that over one 
hundred thousand of the Pope’s sub- 
jects abstained altogether from vot- 
ing. It is notorious that no one on 
the day of election could vote against 
V.ctor Emmanuel without risking his 
life,.for the rowdies beset the polls, 
crying, Morte ai neri / “ Death to the 
priests!” According to the Gazeta 
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Officiale di Roma, there were not fifty 
negative votes cast.* Only fifty in 
Rome to vote for the Pope! Now, 
if Dix, Beecher, Thompson, and the 
rest believe this, they should never 
again preach against “ popish mira- 
cles.” How credulous bigotry makes 
men! According to the same Gua- 
seta, all the votes cast were 40,831 
in the ten voting hours from 8 a.m, 
to 6 p.M., at the twelve polling-places, 
This would have to be at the rate of 
about one for every ten seconds un- 
interruptedly. This, too, when we 
consider that the voters had to as. 
cend a flight of steps, and prepare 
their ballots, while eye-witnesses at- 
test that for hours during the day no 
one went to vote at all. Is not this 
a clear case of ballot-stuffing, illegal 
voting, and fraud? Now, will Mr. 
Greeley tell us, he who is so much 
opposed to this system in New York, 
how it can be perfectly legitimate 
at Rome? Alas! for his title of 
* honest.” 

“ But,” will say one of the great 
leaders of the “ Italian Unity” meet 
ing, Rev. Dr. Thompson, “ Gioderti, 
Rosmini, Lacordaire, and Dillinger, 
eminent and saintly Roman Catholic 
clergymen, sympathize with the ob 
ject of our assembly.” This was the 
intimation of one of the resolutions 
proposed by Dr. Thompson and 
adopted by the meeting. We reply: 
Firstly, Catholics are willing to have 
Rosminiand Lacordaire called “ saint- 
ly,” for they were good priests; but 
Dr. Thompson ought to know that 
Catholics do not consider either Gio- 
berti or Déllinger as “saintly.” Se- 
condly, it is a false assumption that 
any of these eminent writers ever 
wrote a line of sympathy with the 
object of the “ Italian Unity” meet- 
ing. The pretended object was ex- 

* These were probably all cast by persons be- 


lorging to the Piedmontese party, for the sake 
of keeping up appearances. 
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pressed in General Dix’s telegram to 
Victor Emmanuel ; to sanction the, fact 
of the taking away by force of the 
Pope’s temporal power, and to con- 
gratulate the king on an event which 
consummated “ Italian Unity.” Now, 
it is true that Gioberti was in favor 
of “ Italian Unity ;” but he wanted an 
Italian confederation with the Pope 
at its head; thus wishing an exten- 
sion rather than a diminution of the 
Pope’s temporal prestige. Gioberti’s 
theory was adopted in the famous 
brochure published in France just be- 
fore the Italian war against Austria, 
supposed to have'been dictated by 
Napoleon III., written by his crea- 
ture, La Guerroniére, and entitled 
Napoleon 111. et Pitaltie. Any one 
who has ever read Gioberti’s /7- 
mato a@’Italia knows that he never 
was in favor of taking away the 
Pope’s temporal power. 

Rosmini, who retracted long be- 
fore his death his few imprudent theo- 
ries, could never count opposition to 
the temporal powerof the Pope among 
them, for he always defended it. In 
his work on the Five Wounds of the 
Church, he clearly and plainly approves 
and defends the temporal power of the 
Pope. This work contained some 
strange views, which caused it to be 
put on the /ndex ; among these 
views, however, was no opposition 
to the Papal sovereignty. 

Nor is there a line of all that La- 
cordaire ever wrote to warrant Dr. 
Thompson’s assumption in regard 
to the great Dominican. 

The only one of whom there could 
be doubt is Déllinger. Yet even 
this author has written nothing against 
the temporal power of the Pope. 
From his work, Zhe Church and 
Churches, written expressly to ex- 
ylain his views on the temporal 
power, countless passages might be 
quoted to show that he holds the 
very contrary of what Dr. Thomp- 
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son assumed. On pages 2 and 3 
of this work, he writes: “The 
church can exist by and for herself, 
and did exist for seven centuries, with- 
out the territorial possessions of the 
popes; but at a later period this pro- 
perty, through the condition of the 
world, decame necessary, and in spite 
of great changes and vicissitudes has 
discharged in most cases its function 
of serving as a foundation for the 
independence and freedom of the 
popes. As long as the present state 
and arrangements of Europe endure, 
we can discover no other means to secure 
to the Papal See its freedom, and, 
through it, general confidence.” ‘The 
work from which we quote was writ- 
ten expressly, as Ddollinger tells us in 
the introduction, to free himself 
from the reproach of being opposed 
to the Pope’s temporal power, owing 
to a certain ambiguity in his Munich 
lectures. Again, Déllinger writes: * 
“At the present day, what we want, 
before all things, is the truth, the 
whole truth, not merely the acknow- 
ledgment that the temporal power 
of the Pope is required by the church, 
for that is obvious to everybody at 
least out of Italy.” In a lecture at 
Munich on April 5, 1861, Déllinger 
said : “ Of the good right of the Pope, 
which rests upon the strongest and 
most legitimate titles of acquisition 
and possession acknowledged by 
mankind, there can be no doubt. As 
little can exist of the faithless Mac- 
chiavelism and the revolting injustice 
of the policy pursued toward the Ro- 
man See.”¢ In the same lecture, { 
quoting Bellarmine’s remark that “in 
the earlier ages the church did not 
need princely authority for the sup- 
port of her majesty ; now it seems to 
be a necessity,” he adds, “ This neces- 
sity indisputably exists in our time as 


* Church and Churches, p. 10. 
+ [éid., Appendix, p. 457. 
t lbid., p. 458. 
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strongly as ever.” This is from one of 
the so-called ambiguous lectures! 

In view of these facts, how could 
Dr. Thompson have the effrontery 
to intimate that “ Gioberti, Rosmini, 
Lacordaire, and Ddllinger, eminent 
and saintly Roman Catholic clergy- 
men,” sympathized with the “ Italian 
Unity” meeting? How reckless, 
how unprincipled, how disgraceful is 
such unfounded assertion ! 

Sympathize with the object of that 
meeting ? Sympathize with the men 
who, not content with taking Rome, 
broke the locks of the Quirinal and 
robbed the Papal palace? Sympa- 
thize with durglary ? Sanction dur- 
glars ? Oh! no; Gioberti, with all his 
faults, Déllinger, with all his anti-in- 
fallibility mania, would not stoop so 
low as to applaud stealing. This 
honor belongs to the gallant General 
Dix, the “ honest” editor of the 777- 
dune, and the reverend champions 
who self-complacently consider them- 
selves the representatives of Ameri- 


can honor and American honesty. 
We may add, also, that the sec- 


tarian press, and those whose opin. 
ions it represents, have deeply dis- 
honored their claim to piety by their 
open sympathy with a movement so 
marked by impiety, and disgraced 
by ribaldry, sacrilege, licentiousness, 
and immorality. It is hard to say 
whether the note of imbecility or 
that of inalignity predominates in 
the attacks made on the Holy See 
by anti-Catholic writers for the press 
since the time when the council was 
opened, and especially since its in- 
terruption by the invasion of Rome. 
The sermons, lectures, speeches, etc., 
of our clergy and laity are in marked 
contrast, in respect to argument and 
moral dignity, with these feeble and 
ill-mannered diatribes. And if we 
compare the meetings of Catholics to 
sympathize with the Pope with the 
unsuccessful attempt at rallying the 
men of intellect and influence from 
the non-Catholic community to the 
support of Victor Emmanuel, we 
may congratulate ourselves and Pius 
IX. on a great moral triumph in the 
United States of America. 
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THE VATICAN COUNCIL, AND ITS DEFINI- 
tions. A Pastoral Letter to the Cler- 
gy. By Henry Edward, Archbishop 
of Westminster. London: Longmans. 
New York: D. and J. Sadlier & Co. 
1871. 

We welcome the republication of 
this new and masterly treatise by 
Archbishop Manning, which makes 
up a neat little volume of 250 pages. 
Its subject-matter is quite extensive, 
its manner of treatment very tho- 
rough and admirably lucid, and some 
interesting documents are appended. 
The most valuable part of it, in our 


estimation, is the explication of the 
definition of papal infallibility, espe- 
cially in reference to its object and 
extension, that is to say, the mat- 
ters over which the prerogative of 
infallibility given to the church and 
the pope stretches its domain. These 
learned and able instructions of bi- 
shops concerning great and impor- 
tant doctrines come next in weight 
and efficiency for good to those 
which proceed from the sovereign 
pontiff; possessing, as they do, be- 
sides the value which the same ex- 
positions would have from the pen 
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of private theologians, the force 
which is given to them by the epis- 
copal character and authority. We 
trust, therefore, that this pastoral 
letter of Archbishop Manning will 
have that wide circulation, and re- 
ceive that careful attention in this 
country as well as in England, which 
it deserves. As one paragraph on 
page 59, which alludes to the “ alleg- 
ed opposition of one bishop” to 
the definition of papal infallibility, 
may give rise to some surmises, we 
think it well to state that the pre- 
late in question is probably the 
learned and celebrated Dr. Hefele, 
Bishop of Rottenburg, and that 
the incredulity which Dr. Manning 
expresses regarding the truth of the 
allegation has since the publication 
of the letter been fully justified. 
The Bzex Publique of Ghent has pub- 
lished the gratifying intelligence 
that Bishop Hefele, together with 
his chapter, has sent a formal adhe- 
sion to the definition of the Coun- 
cil of the Vatican. We announced 
the same of Bishop Maret in our 
last number. The like is known, also, 
of a great many others who ab- 
stained from voting at the last so- 
lemn session, as well as of the two 
prelates who voted non placet. The 
random assertions of the papers 
about several distinguished prelates 
withholding their assent are com- 
pletely false. Not a single bishop 
has been found to countenance the 
handful of clerical and lay dissidents 
who have made themselves ridicu- 
lous by playing the wiseacre against 
the united authority of the Catholic 
Episcopate, whose voice has been 
echoed by the unanimous response 
of faith from their clergy and peo- 
ple. Once again, as in the instance 
of the definition of the Immaculate 
Conception, our century has wit- 
nessed the sublime and supernatural 
spectacle of the union of hierarchy 
and people with the See of Peter in 
the profession of the dogmas of 
faith proclaimed from the Chair of 
Truth ; thus giving a new and splen- 
did illustration of the old maxim: 
Usi Perrus, 1BI ECCLESIA. 


SIMON PETER AND Simon Macus: A Leg- 
end of the Early Days of Christianity in 
Rome. By Rev. John Joseph Franc», 
S.J. Philadelphia: Peter F. Cun- 
ningham, 216 S. Third St. 1871. 


The editors of the Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart are doing a good work, 
for which they deserve the warmest 
thanks, sympathy, and support of 
all Catholics. They devote solid 
learning and ability to the service 
of piety among the faithful by their 
magazine, which is of the highest 
quality in respect to literary excel- 
lence, yet studiously made plain, po- 
pular, attractive, and instructive to 
all, both young and old, and in the 
strictest sense a re/égéous periodical, 
having for its chief end the promo- 
tion of Catholic piety and devotion. 
The series, of which this volume is 
one, is an excellent idea. Stories 
of this kind have a great and pecu- 
liar charm for the young, and for 
many older persons as well. The 
present story is written with a great 
deal of power and with the style of 
an accomplished writer. F. Franco 
shows himself to be not only a 
skilful artist, but a very learned 
scholar, both in the structure of his 
story and in his notes; and his ac- 
curate descriptions of the topogra- 
phy of Rome make one of the chief 
merits of his little volume. If we 
may be allowed to criticise one -vho 
has much more knowledge than we 
have concerning the literature of 
the subject of his story, we think 
he is rather too easy of belief in re- 
gard to the strict historic truth of 
certain traditions, and inclined to 
give too much value to documents 
which are of dubious origin and au- 
thorship. As a legend, based on 
some well-known or probable facts, 
the story answers its purpose fully, 
and this, it seems to us, is all that 
the principles of critical history will 
concede to it. The- book is neatly 
and correctly printed, and we re- 
commend it warmly to our readers. 

As Roman stories seem to be in 
vogue, we recommend to any one 
who is disposed to take up the sug- 
gestion the publication in an Eng- 


ete She 
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lish dress of Czneas,a French story, 
far superior to The Fews of the Cape- 
na Gate, containing among other 
things remarkable descriptions of 
the burning of Rome under Nero, 
the last days and death of that ty- 
rant, and the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. 


THe HovseHotp Book oF IrisH ELo- 
QUENCE. Edited by a Member of the 
New York Bar. New York : James A. 
McGee. 


This large and handsomely print- 
ed volume, containing select speech- 
es of distinguished Irish orators, has 
deen recently issued by one of our 
junior publishing houses in a style 
of workmanship that speaks well 
for the good taste and enterprise of 
the publisher, The selections—no 
easy task where so many flowers of 
rhetoric lay profusely scattered 
around, from which one nosegay 
only was to be culled—have been 
made with much discrimination, and 
with a view, it would seem, to the 
illustration of the historical inci- 
dents which called forth the orator’s 
efforts, as well as to display the pe- 
culiar genius of each. Indignant 
denunciation and humorous descrip- 
tion, forcible logic and pathetic ap- 
peal, thus placed side by side, cloth- 
ed in their appropriate language, 
form a mass of reading interesting 
and instructive to every student, but 
more particularly to those whose 
special avocation requires the use 
of oratory in its various phases, 
O’Connell, the great popular orator 
of the century, and one of the great- 
est moral agitators of any age, pro- 
perly occupies the largest space in 
the book. Eleven of his best speeches 
in Parliament, on the hustings, and 
at the bar are republished, exhibit- 
ing in all their details that magnifi- 
cent rhetoric and withering sarcasm 
which made him the terror of cor- 
rupt ministers and partial judges, 
and which, united to his broad, ir- 
resistible humor, constituted him 
the darling and unrivalled leader of 
his countrymen for half a century. 
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There are seven speeches, principal- 
ly parliamentary, of Richard Lalor 
Shiel, who, for many years before 
and after Catholic Emancipation, 
was the Liberator’s most efficient 
and brilliant assistant in and out 
of the House of Commons. An equal 
number of Curran’s have been sclect 
ed from his numerous forensic efforts 
—efforts which,unfortunately for pos- 
terity, were never fully or altogeth- 
er fairly reported, but which, meagre 
as they are, give us some idea of the 
transcendent eloquence and inimi 
table wit of that great advocate, the 
unmatched orator of the Irish bar, 
Of Grattan’s great appeals thera 
are three, and we think there should 
have been more, for he was in the 
forum what Curran was in the 
court— 


‘* With all that Demosthenes wanted endued, 
And his equal or victor iu all he possessed.” 


Burke’s two speeches in reference 
to America will be read with inte- 
rest in this country. One of the 
most remzrkable of the whole col 
lection, and the Icast familiar to the 
public, is that of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan in the House of Commons, 
in opposition to Pitt’s income-tax 
bill. We find also Emmet’s dying 
speech, and the late General T. F. 
Meagher’s apostrophe to the sword, 
delivered while yet a youth and 
prophetic of his after-career in this 
country ; the very able forensic etf- 
fort of Whiteside on the trial ot 
Gavan Duffy ; and ashorter, calmer, 
and eminently characteristic address 
of Thomas D’Arcy McGee before a 
benevolent society in Quebec. The 
biographical sketches, though short, 
are well written and correct both 
in diction and facts, but the illus 
trations, of which there are several, 
we are compelled to say are, with 
few exceptions, below the standard 
of high art, and not at all in keeping 
with the otherwise superior mecha- 
nism displayed in the composition 
of the work. True oratory, the 
handmaiden of justice and logic, 
has ever found its widest sphere 
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where free institutions are nurtured, 
but, like most of our accomplish- 
ments, a knowledge of the masters 
of the past generations is necessary 
for its thorough acquirement ; and 
it is for this reason that we cordial- 
ly welcome this new addition to our 
libraries, and anticipate for it a 
wide circulation. 


THE OLD RELIGION ; or, How, shall we 
find Primitive Christianity? A Journey 
from New York to Old Rome. By 
William Lockhart, B.A., Oxon., Priest 
in the Diocese of Westminster. Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates & Co. Pp. 504. 
Third edition. 

We think it a very interesting sign 
of the change whicha single genera- 
tion has sufficed to work in the pub- 
lic sentiment of England that sucha 
book as this “ may be had at Messrs. 
Smith & Son’s Railway Book-stalls.”’ 
Things have come round wonder- 
fully since the Oxford leaders star- 
tled the scholarly repose of the 
great universities by their first hesi- 
tating advances in the direction of 


a Catholicity towards which they 
rather groped than aimed their way. 
Here in America we are far behind 
the point which has been reached in 


the mother country. Not that with 
us the church is less strong or less 
aggressive, but we are, as a people, 
less intellectual, and, we fear, Jess in 
earnest than our English cousins. 
At any rate, our “travelling pub- 
lic’ has a far meaner literary taste ; 
and we are greatly mistaken if the 
day is not far distant when the 
enterprising youth upon whom has 
devolved the function of turning 
our railroad-cars into reading-rooms 
shall find it a paying business to 
offer us Milner’s End of Controver- 
sy or THE CATHOLIC WoRLD along 
with “ Carleton’s Publications ” and 
Frank Leslie. 

We see no reason fer se why a 
travelier (supposing him to be both 
intelligent and candid) who picks up 
The Old Religion at one of Messrs. 
Smith & Son’s book-stalls, attracted 
by its title and cheerful cover, might 
not enter his railway-carriage at 
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London an unruffled Protestant, 
and emerge from it at Liver- 
pool or Edinburgh ready to make 
his submission to the first Catholic 
priest he might meet. The book is 
both complete in argument and 
charming in style. There is learning 
enough for the most scholarly, while 
the narrative and conversational 
form which the author has adopted 
will entice the most listless reader 
into familiarity with a subject from 
which he might have turned away in 
stolid unconcern. And the reason- 
ing, we say, is complete; for, though 
we are not led on step by step in the 
formal manner ofa treatise, yet, when 
we reach our journey’s end, we find 
ourselves landed by intellectual con- 
viction, as well as in imagination 
physically, in “Old Rome.” 

There are a few slight careless- 
nesses in the book, or what seem 
to us carelessnesses (as when the 
author speaks of “shooting” a 
Roman soldier); and the imitation 
of our American manner of speech 
is, to our thinking, rather overdone. 
Such imperfections, however, are 
trifling — much more _ pardonable 
than the negligence of the proof- 
reader, who seems to have done his 
work in a great hurry. Where is 
the advantage, by the bye, in giving 
no table of contents, and in not 
putting the date of publication on 
the title-page ? 

But we did not intend to find fault, 
We wish the volume might have as 
extensive a sale in this country as it 
has had in England. _It certainly 
deserves it. Most of the characters 
are American, and there are allusions 
ta places and persons which would 
doubtless be recognized by many of 
our Catholic readers. 

Wecommend the allegorical “Story 
of the Old Ship” (chap. xxviii.) as 
one of the most racy and effective 
bits of satire we have read for a good 
while. 


Essays WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF 
Business. By Arthur Helps. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1871. 


This is one of the series of Mr, 
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Helps’s works which the Roberts 
Brothers are publishing, and is uni- 
form with Companions of my Solt- 
tude, noticed by us in the Decem- 
ber number. 

Nothing from Mr. Helps’s pen is 
entirely without merit, or fails alto- 
gether to deserve, praise ; but these 
essays, the first, we think, which the 
author gave to the public, possess 
less attraction for us than anything 
he has since written. 

Both his matter and manner have 
steadily improved since this book 
was first published. We said, in 
noticing Companions of my Solt- 
tude, that Mr. Helps, with all his 
merits, was sometimes prosy. In 
these essays we must confess he is 
almost always so. 

The truths they set forth are so 
very true, and the good advice they 
give so very good, that they fail to 
be effective, and lack altogether the 
suggestiveness of the thoughts and 
reflections given us so much less 
formally in Frzends in Council and 
Companions of my Solitude. 

They read too much like themes 
written as task-work by undergradu- 
ates bent on following the rules of 
composition laid down by their pre- 
ceptor. 

But, however little this book 
pleases us, we think the Roberts 
Brothers are doing an excellent 
thing in reprinting in so neat and 
attractive a form Mr. Helps’s gene- 
rally admirable works, and we look 
forward with pleasure to the publi- 
cation of the rest of the series, some 
of which, we believe, are already in 
print. 


History OF AMERICAN SOCIALISM. By 
John Humphrey Noyes. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. New York: 
James Miller, 647 Broadway. 1870. 
This work is not without interest 

as giving an impartial history of 

the various socialistic experiments 
hitherto made in this country. We 
failed, however, to find in it an ac- 
count of the Fruitland community 
started by Bronson Alcott and 
Charles Lane, and which deserves 
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a place in its pages. Mr. Noyes at- 
tributes to the Shakers’ example the 
different efforts made to recast the 
world by socialism, and these, he 
adds, “are the far-off echoes of the 
primitive church.’”” Why go so far 
to fetch these echoes, when you can 
find in the almost countless orders 
and communities in the Catholic 
Church the continuation of that one 
founded by the apostles? He avoids 
all mention of these. It is true his 
purpose was to gave a “history of 
American socialisms,” but there are 
religious communities in the Catho- 
lic Church founded in this country 
and by Americans—among others, 
that by Mother Seton, at Emmitts- 
burgh, Maryland. This would have 
afforded him a striking contrast of 
the labors for humanity of the 
Sisters of Charity with the indus- 
trial successes of the Shaker bre- 
thren. Our author indicates that 
“Christianity alone has the har- 
monizing power necessary to suc- 
cessful association ;” and to make 
this statement as complete as it is 
true, he had but to add, in the Catho- 
lic Church alone do we find, since 
“the primitive church,” this “ har- 
monizing power” so practically ap- 
plied and in successful operation. 
Had most of the men engaged in 
these socialistic experiments only 
known it, they would have found in 
the religious bodies in the Catholic 
Church what they sought after, and 
for which they wasted their strength 
and utterly failed in attaining. 


Edward EF. 
Brothers. 


Ten Times One 18S TEN. 
Hale. Boston: Roberts 
1871. 


Probably many of our readers re- 
member the article published in the 
Atlantic Monthly, some years ago, 
entitled Zhe Man without a Coun- 
iry, by which Mr. Hale acquired a 
great part of his reputation as an 
ingenious and effective story-teller. 
He was so successful in throwing 
around an intrinsically improbable 
and extravagant narrative, by mat- 
ter-of-fact detail and description, an 
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air of truth and sincerity, that most 
people who read believed in the 
sufferings of the author’s entirely 
imaginary hero, and even in many 
cases persuaded themselves that 
long before they had heard of the 
more salient incidents of the story 
as matters of history. 

Mr. Hale has published many 
other stories since which owe their 
charm to the novel and striking 
power which he possesses cf repre- 
senting the fantastic, the improba- 
ble, and the impossible as natural 
and lifelike. The end attained or 
the result reached in them is al- 
most always absolutely impractica- 
bleand extravagant, sometimes even 
sensibly impossible and absurd, and 
yet the methods of securing this end 
or result are, as he sets them forth, so 
eminently plausible and so seemingly 
within our power that it is hard for 
us, as we lay down the book, to an- 
swer the question suggested, “ Why 
not ?” 

It is to this peculiar power of the 
author in making appear possible 
in detail that which in the aggre- 
gate is manifestly impossible, and to 
a certain De Foe-like realism in his 
style of story-telling, that his books 
owe whatever excellence they pos- 
sess. 

Ten Times One ts Ten shows admi- 
rably this latter characteristic of his, 
but, as it deals more with the result 
attained and less with the means of 
attaining it than most of his other 
stories, it falls far‘short of them in 
their most distinctive merit. Itcom- 
pares very unfavorably with such 
tales as The Man without a Coun- 
try and The Children of the Public. 
Though not without humor and in- 
terest, it seems to us very much 
nearer the work of Mr. Hale at his 
worst than at his best. 

The moral of the story 1s the in- 
fluence which a single unselfish 
life may exert. In this “vision of 
a possibility,” as the author styles 
it, he brings about a final reforma- 
tion of the world and a reconstruc- 
tion of society on the basis of uni- 
versal brotherhood and good-will. 
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Mr. Hale is a Unitarian clergyman 
of whatare termed “ advanced ideas,” 
but we must claim the privilege of 
doubting whether he really believes, 
whatever this book may seem to 
imply, that any such result is pos- 
sible except through supernatu- 
ral means and divine grace. At all 


events, whatever may be fhe idle 
dreams of a fancy such as his, it is 
not the less true that itis the church 
alone which can reform the world, 
and bind all men together in the 
bonds of a universal charity. 


NaTuRE’s ARISTOCRACY. By Miss Jen- 
nie Collins. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Nine-tenths of this volume, of 
three hundred and twenty pages, are 
made up of stories of the wrongs of 
individual working men and women, 
inflicted by their employers, from 
almost every department of manual 
labor; like a string of shark’s teeth 
strung together to excite our compas- 
sion for the unfortunates who have 
fallen into the jaws of suffering. But 
we think we could gather a chaplet 
of pearls, composed of individual 
instances of kindness, consideration, 
and tenderness on the part of mas- 
ters and mistresses, which would 
demonstrate as well that on the 
whole employers are a merciful class. 
The truth is that neither collection 
of facts would Zrove anything. That 
there are great reforms needed in 
many branches of labor, both on the 
part of employers and employees, is 
patent to every observing mind ; but 
we think Miss Collins fails utterly in 
her attempt to prove that these re- 
forms are to be brought about by 
strikes and trades-unions. In her 
management of the servant-girl 
question, she is still more unsuc- 
cessful, giving as a reascn why 
girls prefer the shop to the kitch- 
en that in the latter department 
‘‘she works for a stipulated sum, 
and is well aware that her employer 
intends to get all the labor he can 
for that sum,” adding that “ servant- 
girls are without the commonest 
means of shielding themselves ; 
and in this fact may .be found the 
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reason why so many fly to the shops 
for sustenance rather than the kit- 
chen.” 


There are some statements in her. 


book quite appalling. “In New Eng- 
land,” she says, “ where the manu 
facturing wealth was confined to 
so few, aselect aristocracy was years 
ago established, and, as each rich man 
wished his child to marry into a 
wealthy family, they were obliged 
to marry cousins. This defiance of 
nature brought upon the stage a 
race of half-witted mental cripples, 
if not idiots.” Think of that, ye 
manufacturers of New England! 
_ The author anticipates a state of so- 
ciety in the future wher “there will 
be no paupers who deserve cha- 
rity,” while our Lord in his Gospel 
has said, *‘ The poor ye have always 
with you, and whensoever ye will 
ye may do them good.” 

The volume closes with a chapter 
advocating ‘‘ Woman’s Suffrage,” 
containing only the common argu- 
ments of the leaders of that move- 
ment. We put by the book with 
the thought that a person who can 
see but one side of a subject can 
hardly convince any one of the truth 
and justice of his or her reasoning. 


SuBURBAN SkeETcHEs. By W. D. How- 
ells. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
1871. 


It is not often that there falls into 
the hands of the reviewer a book 
of light reading so admirable both 
in matter and manner as this. 

The Sketches are pictures of life 
in old Cambridge — Charlesbridge, 
the author names it, as a feigned dis- 
guise. 

We do not know how much of the 
delight with which we read these 
essays sprang from the associations 
which in our mind cluster around 
that beautiful, quiet university town, 
and from the recollections of every 
place and matter of local interest 
touched on in them; but we do. know 
tha, apart from them and by one 
who has never in all his life seen 
Cambridge, the book will be found 


charming. There is in it such re. 
finement of thought, such depth and 
subtilty of humor, and such grace- 
ful elegance and artistic beauty of 
style, as makes us recognize with 
grateful pleasure that we have in 
America, to use the words of anoth- 
er, a prose-writer ‘worthy to be 
ranked with Hawthorne in sensitive- 
ness of observation, and with Long- 
fellow in perfection of style.” 

The work is that of a Pre-Rapha- 
elite artist. Every detail is lovingly 
and appreciatively elaborated, and 
yet every detail is made to har- 
monize perfectly with every other 
in the general grouping and effect. 

The most prosaic and common- 
place objects and incidents are made 
to appear, by Mr. Howells’s vivid and 
poetic treatment, as interesting and 
unfamiliar as the adventures of a 
tourist in lands afar and countries 
unknown. The author describes a 
walk to Somerville or a ride by 
horse-car to Boston, and, though we 
may have been over the same road 
a thousand times, he throws around 
them by his brilliant fancy the ten- 
der atmosphere of illusion, that, 
without falsifying, rounds and sof- 
tens the crudities of fact,and makes 
it all as charming to us as though 
he were writing of floating through 
Venetian streets or strolling on Tus- 
can roads. 

He tells us of his ‘ door-step ac- 
quaintances;” and, although every 
detail of the description is accurate 
and complete, we forget the disa- 
greeable reality of the dirty, unkempt 
organ-grinder who bores us to death 
with worn-out tunes, ground out 
from the wheeziest of instruments, 
and see only the dark-eyed olive- 
skinned Italian who, far away as he 
is from his beautiful country, never 
by day or by night forgets his love 
for her, and is always purposing to 
return one day to enjoy, as one of 
them told.the author, “a little cli- 
mate before he dies.” 

Mr. Howells’s style is as pure and 
unaffected as it is finished and care- 
ful. By this and his former books 
he has gained a high place in,Ame- 
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rican literature, and we hope that 
it will be long before we shall see 
the last production of so charming 
and graceful a writer. 


Books AND READING; or, What Books 
Shall I Read and How Shall I Read 
Them? By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


1871. 


In these days of book writing 
and publishing, when the press of 
every country is pouring out pro- 
ductions in every language and of 
every degree of merit and of deme- 
rit, which, on the one hand, promul- 
gate every form of error and false- 
hood, and, on the other, exhibit 
ever phase of truth and knowledge, 
an attempt by any man, however 
cultivated his literary taste may be, 
to set forth for the inexperienced 
and youthful student a course of 
reading which shall be at once prac- 
ticable, complete, and advantageous, 
must be well-nigh hopeless. 

Perhaps Professor Porter has suc- 
ceeded as well as any person would 
be likely to in any such endeavor. 
He treats his subject with discrimi- 
nation and good taste, and shows a 
careful and thorough acquaintance 
with English literature. 

We think, however, that he gives 
altogether too little attention to for- 
eign literature. By far the greater 
part of the intellectual wealth of 
Europe is accessible to all readers 
in America through English trans- 
lations, and no one certainly can 
claim to be well read who is to any 
marked degree unacquainted with 
foreign books. 

If this book leads any large num- 
ber of young readers to systematize 
and therefore render more valuable 
what would otherwise have been a 
desultory and purposeless course of 
reading, the zuthor should and un- 
doubtedly will feel amply repaid for 
his labor. 


ASPENDALE. By Harriet W. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 


Preston. 


This small, unpretentious volume 
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is a charming description of the life 
of two cultivated intelligent women 
who, for some unexplained reason, 
chose to make themselves a home 
under one roof, in a lonely country 
village. Here, however, they formed 
a few appreciative companions, and 
the book (without plot) is a series 
of conversations between these 
friends, who discuss various sub- 
from different standpoints. 
The “talks” are sprightly and well 
sustained, giving out many sugges- 
tive thoughts of men and things. 
The criticism “on the worship of 
blood” and “wealth,” as displayed 
in the writings of Mrs. Stowe and 
“The Autocrat,” is specially just 
and well put. The remarks upon 
Ecce Homo are also satisfactory, but 
we differ entirely from the author in 
her judgment of the writings of 
Madame Dudevant (George Sands). 
We could not recommend the read- 
ing of her works under any circum- 
stances, on the principle that one 
cannot touch pitch without defile- 
ment. 


Tue Upwarp AND ONWARD SERIES: 
FIELD AND Forest; OR, THE FORTUNES 
OF A FARMER. By Oliver Optic. 

PLANE AND PLANK; OR, THE MISHAPS OF 
A MecuHANIc. By Oliver Optic. 

Lost IN THE Foc. By James De Mille, 
author of Zhe B. O. W. C., etc. 

DousLe PLAY; or, How Jor HANpby 
CHOSE HIS Friends. By William Eve- 
rett, author of Changing Base, etc. 

THE BECKONING SERIES : WHO WILL WIN ? 
By Paul Cobden, author of Bessie 
Lovell. 

Tur BECKONING 
Mission. 


SERIES: GOING ON A 
Illustrated. 


The above six books are publish- 
ed by Lee & Shepard, Boston, and 
Lee, Shepard & Dillingham, New 
York. They are all finely printed 
and illustrated. 

Oliver Optic’s books are too well 
known to need commendation ; they 
have been the favorite books of 
boys for years past. The Upward 
and Onward Series promises to be 
quite as attractive as any of the 
others; but his reign over boy-lite- 
rature seems about to be seriously 
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disputed. Double Play is full of in- 
cident, with all the charm of danger 
and escape, and, more than all, isa 
true picture of boy-life. Who will 
Win? and Gotng on a Mission cannot 
fail to please both boys and girls. 


MEMOIRS OF AGUARDIANANGEL. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. L’Abbé 
G. Chardon, Honorary Canon, Superior 
of the Diocesan Mission of Clermon 
Ferrand. Baltimore: Published by 
John Murphy & Co. New York : The 
Catholic Publication Society. Boston : 
Patrick Donahoe. 1I2mo. 1871. 

This handsomely bound and fine- 
ly printed book reflects great credit 
on its enterprising publisher. It 
is pious, instructive, and very in- 
teresting. To give the reader an 
idea of it, we make an extract from 
the author’s preface: “These me- 
moirs are a gallery of paintings 
in which is brought into view 
the Catholic doctrine on the min- 
istry of guardian angels. An angel 
here tells what were his duties and 
his impressions from the moment 
in which asoul was entrusted to 
him to that in which she took her 
place at nis side in glory.” 


THE VIRTUES AND FAULTS OF CHILD- 
Hoop. Translated from the French by 
Miss Susan Harris. Baltimore: Kelly, 
Piet & Co. 1871. 

We take great pleasure in recom- 
mending this little book to our 
youthful readers. It contains excel- 
lent stories all about children ; it is 
beautifully illustrated, is printed on 
elegant paper, finely bound, and is, 
in fact, a credit to the good taste 
and judgment of the publishers. We 
hope to see many such books got out 
by our Catholic publishers. 


A Seconp FRENCH READER. Progres- 
sively arranged; with a_ complete 
French-English Vocabulary and Table 
of Verbal Terminations. Compiled by 
L. Pylodet. PROGRESSIVE FRENCH 
READER. With copious Notes, Philo- 
logical and Grammatical: and nume-. 
rous references to Otto’s French Con. 
versation Grammar. By Ferdinand 
Bocher. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt. 

These text-books have been care- 


New Publications. 





fully prepared by experienced teach 
ers. The first forms one of a series 
designed for schools where French 
is taught in a number of graded 
classes. The selections are fine, 
and the vocabulary so complete as 
to render the aid of the dictionary 
unnecessary. 

Bdcher’s Otto's French Reader is 
made up of many elegant extracts 
from modern French writers. The 
notes on each lesson, given at the 
end of the volume, contain excel- 
lent explanations of all the idioms 
met with in the text. The peculiar 
merits of the book consist in sup- 
plying the learner, in the space of 
two hundred pages, with the great 
bulk of ordinary French words and 
the common idioms, and the teacher 
with a variety of subject-matter suf- 
ficient to enable him to illustrate 
the grammatical construction of the 
French language. There can be no 
better text-book procured for the 
use of advanced scholars, for whose 
benefit it was especially prepared. 
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